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This  catalogue  explains  in  detail  the  correspondence  work  offered 
at  Chapel  Hill  by  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  courses  offered  at  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  in  Raleigh  are  listed  on  pages  35-37.  Full  information  re- 
garding these  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  that  institution 

The  courses  listed  herein  may  be  pursued  by  any  one  who  is  pre- 
pared to  study  them  with  profit.  Those  who  expect  to  secure  credit 
towards  a  degree  must,  of  course,  satisfy  the  entrance  and  other  re- 
quirements. However,  those  who  do  not  desire  or  expect  such  credit 
are  permitted  to  register  for  any  course  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
Non-credit  students  are  given  the  same  careful  instruction  as  those 
who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

General  Information 

Correspondence  study  is  simply  a  method  of  learning  through  the 
directed  study  of  textbooks  and  supplementary  material,  writing  the 
answers  to  the  questions,  and  developing  lines  of  thought  contained 
in  each  assignment.  Each  assignment  includes:  (a)  full  directions  for 
stury,  including  references  to  textbooks  by  chapter  and  page;  (b)  sug- 
gestions and  helps  of  the  instructor;  (c)  questions  to  develop  an  under- 
standing of  the  work  done.  When  a  student  has  registered  for  a  course 
three  assignments  are  usually  sent  him.  He  does  the  work  outlined  in 
the  first  assignment  and  sends  his  paper  to  the  Extension  Division,  and 
then  begins  work  on  the  second  assignment.  At  the  University  each 
paper  is  gone  over  by  the  instructor,  who  carefully  corrects  and  grades 
it  and  places  on  it  constructive  criticism  and  helpful  suggestions  for 
further  study.  Upon  receipt  of  completed  assignments,  additional  ones 
will  be  sent  the  student.  While  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  student 
send  in  work  regularly,  at  least  one  assignment  each  week,  he  has  the 
privilege  of  sending  it  in  as  he  is  able  to  complete  it,provided  he  does 
not  submit  more  than  four  assignments  a  week  in  each  course. 

Credit 

Unless  otherwise  noted,  all  courses  offered  count  toward  the  A.B. 
degree  at  this  institution.  Some  courses  are  credited  toward  S.B.  degrees. 
No  courses  offered  count  toward  the  master's  degree. 

To  work  out  a  systematic  plan  for  taking  correspondence  instruction 
toward  the  A.B.  degree,  study  carefully  the  Requirements  for  Bachelors' 
Degrees  found  on  pages  15-17.  Courses  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
are  given  by  correspondence.  The  other  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue 
are  elective. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  at  Raleigh  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  regulations,  credit  all  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue 
(except  those  listed  as  non-credit  courses)  toward  state  teachers'  cer- 
tificates. See  pages  9-10  regarding  amount  of  credit  allowed  and  dis- 
tribution. 
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For  credit  toward  a  degree  at  this  branch  of  the  University,  not  more 
than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work,  45 
semester  hours  or  67%  quarter  hours,  may  be  earned  by  extension. 
Of  this  amount  only  30  semester  hours  or  45  quarter  hours  may  be  taken 
by  correspondence.  One-third  of  the  total  amount,  15  semester  hours  or 
22  Vz  quarter  hours,  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that  may 
be  completed  in  any  twelve-month  period.  It  is  expected  that  the  last 
year's  work  will  be  taken  in  residence.  Special  cases  will  be  handled 
individually. 

Entrance  Requirements 

If  degree  credit  is  desired  at  this  branch  of  the  University  an  ap- 
plicant for  correspondence  work  must  meet  the  University  entrance 
requirements  of  at  least  fifteen  acceptable  units  from  an  accredited 
high  school.  The  high  school  record  must  be  transferred  to  the  Universi- 
ty on  a  blank  that  will  be  furnished  for  the  purpose.  An  applicant  for 
advanced  standing  may  be  ranked  as  a  sophomore,  junior,  or  senior 
when  credit  for  work  taken  at  other  colleges  has  been  properly  trans- 
ferred to  the  University  and  accepted  by  the  examining  committee. 

If  certification  credit  only  is  desired,  correspondence  courses  may  be 
taken  by  any  teacher  who  holds  a  Standard  State  Certificate. 

Nature  of  Courses 

Each  correspondence  course  has  been  developed  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  so  that  it  parallels  a  course  given  in  residence  in  the  same 
subject  and  covers  an  equal  amount  of  work  for  which  equal  credit 
is  given.  Although  it  may  vary,  a  correspondence  course  which  gives 
two  semester  hours'  or  three  quarter  hours'  credit  has  about  sixteen 
assignments  and  one  which  gives  three  and  one-third  semester  hours' 
or  five  hours'  credit  has  about  twenty-seven  assignments.  Each  assign- 
ment covers  approximately  two  days  of  residence  work.  On  such  assign- 
ments a  student  is  expected  to  put  approximately  six  hours,  or  else 
sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  in  the  best  possible  manner. 

Fees  and  Refunds 

Each  student  pays,  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment,  a  registration  fee 
of  two  dollars  ($2.00)  which  shall  entitle  him  to  administrative  and  office 
service  for  one  year.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  residents  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  charged  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  for  a  two  semester  hour 
or  three  quarter  hour  course  and  sixteen  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($16.50) 
for  a  three  and  one-third  semester  hour  or  five-quarter  hour  course. 
For  non-residents  the  fees  are  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($11.50)  for 
the  former  and  nineteen  dollars  ($19.00)  for  the  latter,  payable  at  the 
time  of  enrollment.  For  full  information  about  fees  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  interested  in  enrolling  through  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Institute,  see  page  17.  (There  is  a  separate  bulletin  of  courses 
available  through  the  Institute.)  , 

No  course  fee  or  parts  of  such  can  be  refunded  after  a  course  is  once 
begun.  In  the  event  that  no  work  has  been  done  during  the  first  three 
months  and  application  is  made  within  that  time,  a  portion  of  the  fee 


BOOKS      AND      SUPPLIES  » 

will  be  refunded,  provided  a  good  cause  is  given  for  discontinuing.  A 
course  fee  holds  good  for  one  year  and  five  weeks  only.  If  it  is  desired 
to  continue  a  course  not  completed  within  that  time,  a  renewal  fee  of 
two  dollars  ($2.00)  for  a  two  semester  hour  or  three  quarter  hour  course 
and  three  dollars  ($3.00)  for  each  three  and  one-third  semester  hour  or 
five  quarter  hour  course  will  be  required  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  six  months. 

Books  and  Supplies 

Textbooks  are  purchased  by  the  students  themselves,  usually  through 
the  Extension  Division.  When  a  student  has  finished  a  course  the  Division 
will  repurchase  books  that  are  in  good  condition  if  the  student  desires 
to  sell  them,  provided  the  course  has  not  been  discontinued  or  revised 
and  the  Division  is  not  sufficiently  stocked. 

Upon  application,  reference  books  for  supplementary  reading  may 
be  borrowed  from  the  University  Library  Extension  Service  at  a  slight 
expense  to  the  student  for  postage  and  packing.  In  some  instances  sup- 
plementary texts  may  be  rented  from  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence 
Instruction. 

Lightweight  paper  suitable  for  typewriter  or  pen  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Bureau.  This  is  recommended  in  order  to  save  postage. 


Rules  Governing  Correspondence  Work 

1.  Not  more  than  two  enrollments  may  be  had  at  one  time,  and  it 
is  advisable  to  complete  one  course  before  registering  for  another. 

2.  Students  may  enroll  for  correspondence  work  at  any  time  during 
the  year. 

3.  Work  taken  by  correspondence  must  be  completed  within  one  year 
and  five  weeks  from  the  date  of  registration  or  a  renewal  fee  will  be 
required. 

4.  Those  who  wish  credit  must  take  a  final  examination  on  comple- 
tion of  all  assignments  in  a  course.  This  may  be  taken  either  at  the 
University  or  in  the  student's  community  under  conditions  approved 
by  the  University.  It  should  be  taken  no  later  than  one  month  after  the 
last  assignment  has  ben  returned  corrected.  The  examination  must  be 
passed  if  credit  is  to  be  allowed. 

5.  It  is  desirable  that  students  send  in  at  least  one  assignment  a  week. 
Only  jour  assignments  per  week  are  accepted  in  a  course. 

6.  A  subject  previously  taken  in  any  institution  for  which  either 
degree  or  certification  credit  has  already  been  given  cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  by  correspondence. 

7.  For  credit  toward  a  degree  at  this  branch  of  the  University,  not 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  one  and  one-half  years  of  residence  work, 
which  is  45  semester  hours  or  67 Vz  quarter  hours,  may  be  earned  by 
extension.  Only  30  semester  hours  or  45  quarter  hours  may  be  taken 
by  correspondence.  One-third  of  the  total  amount,  15  semester  hours 
or  22  Vz  quarter  hours,  is  the  maximum  of  correspondence  work  that 
may  be  completed  in  any  twelve-month  period.  It  is  expected  that  the 
last  year's  work  will  be  taken  in  residence.  Special  cases  will  be  handled 
individually. 
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8.  Correspondence  work  cannot  be  taken  at  the  same  time  residence 
work  is  being  taken  without  special  permission  from  the  student's  dean. 

9.  Persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  residents  of  Chapel  Hill  must  secure 
the  approval  of  University  authorities  to  remain  in  town  and  take  cor- 
respondence courses. 

10.  When  a  student  has  completed  a  correspondence  course  all  as- 
signments must  be  returned  to  the  Extension  Division  before  a  final 
grade  or  credit  will  be  given. 

11.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  not  take  correspondence  work 
while  attending  any  institution  without  securing  the  approval  of  the 
dean  or  adviser  of  that  institution. 

Standards 

The  Bureau  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  individual  guidance 
of  students  by  instructors.  This  involves  the  evaluation  of  students'  work 
and  the  giving  of  helpful  suggestions  according  to  individual  needs. 

All  students  will  be  expected  to  submit  their  assignments  in  good 
form,  grammatical  and  otherwise,  acceptable  to  the  instructor  and  in 
line  with  the  requirements  of  the  University.  If  an  instructor  in  any 
department  finds  that  the  English  composition  of  a  student  is  below 
the  standard,  the  symbol  cc  (composition  condition)  may  accompany  the 
final  grade,  as  for  instance  Bcc,  Ccc,  or  Dec.  This  will  indicate  that, 
although  the  instructor  has  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  student's  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  the  penmanship,  punctuation, 
spelling,  vocabulary,  or  organization  of  the  written  work  is  not  up  to 
the  University  standard.  A  student  receiving  such  a  grade  may  remove 
the  condition  by  doing  work  in  residence  assigned  by  the  English  De- 
partment or  by  completing  successfully  either  of  the  correspondence 
courses  English  cl  or  English  c51. 

The  Honor  System 

Correspondence  courses,  like  residence  courses,  are  on  the  honor  basis. 
The  student  body  of  the  Univei'sity  has  through  a  century  of  tradition 
developed  an  honor  spirit  and  an  honor  system.  A  student  who  plagiar- 
izes,, copies,  cheats,  or  in  any  way  does  dishonest  work  is  not  only  denied 
credit  for  the  course  but  is  also  dismissed  from  the  University  by  his 
fellow  students.  Work  must  be  honest  above  all  other  qualities.  Each 
correspondence  student  is  on  his  honor  to  do  only  honest  work. 

To  make  certain  that  there  is  no  semblance  of  dishonor  it  should 
be  an  unfailing  habit  never  to  use  the  textbook  or  any  other  materials 
or  aids  when  writing  answers  to  questions. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  a  course  in  case  the  student  has  been 
false  to  the  pledge  of  honor.  No  refund  will  be  made  in  such  case. 

Transferring  Credit 

A  record  of  the  extension  work  completed  towards  a  degree  will  be 
transferred  to  another  institution  when  this  request  is  made  by  the 
student. 

The  University  cannot  determine  the  policy  of  other  institutions  in 
regard  to  accepting  towards  their  degrees  credit  for  work  completed  in 
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extension  elsewhere.  There  are  very  few  standard  colleges  or  universi- 
ties at  this  time,  however,  that  do  not  accept  credit  for  work  completed 
through  extension  instruction  in  other  standard  colleges  or  universities. 
There  is  usually  interchange  of  credits  between  the  various  institutions 
which  are  members  of  the  National  University  Extension  Association. 

The  Extension  Division  will  transfer  credit  to  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  North  Carolina  to  be  applied  toward  teachers' 
certificates  on  the  dates  nearest  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  State 
Department  has  requested  the  Division  to  transfer  credit  for  this  purpose 
at  only  two  stated  times  during  the  year — June  1st  and  September  1st. 
Unless  the  work  is  completed  before  September  1st,  credit  will  not  be 
allowed  by  the  State  Department  as  of  the  June  preceding  but  will  be 
carried  forward  to  the  June  next  succeeding. 

Special  Notices  to  Teachers  in  North  Carolina 

Teachers  who  need  professional  courses  must  be  sure  to  choose  them 
in  their  own  professional  field.  For  instance,  a  primary  teacher  should 
not  take  a  course  in  high  school  methods. 

For  renewing  a  certificate,  six  semester  hours'  work  is  required  and 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence  and/or  extension  class.  Any  courses 
which  do  not  duplicate  courses  previously  taken  and  are  not  methods 
courses  outside  the  field  of  the  certificate  will  be  suitable. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  adopted  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction: 

1.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twenty 
semester  hours  during  any  one  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year 
and  August  31st  of  the  following  year,  a  teacher  in  service  being  defined 
as  one  who  teaches  six  or  more  months  during  the  period.  This,  it  must 
be  understood,  is  the  maximum  total  credit  from  all  sources. 

2.  No  teacher  in  service  shall  be  given  credit  for  more  than  twelve 
semester  hours  of  extension  class  teaching  or  correspondence  study  in- 
struction in  any  year  between  September  1st  of  that  year  and  August 
31st  of  the  following  year,  with  not  more  than  eight  semester  hours 
permitted  between  September  1st  and  June  1st  following. 

3.  Not  more  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  a 
certificate  one  class  to  another  may  be  earned  through  extension  class 
teaching  and /or  correspondence  study  instruction. 

4.  The  original  professional  credit  necessary  for  an  administrative 
or  supervisory  certificate  may  not  be  secured  through  extension  class 
teaching  and /or  correspondence  study  instruction.  The  requirements  for 
Graduate  Secondary  and  Elementary  Certificates,  issued  on  the  basis 
of  a  master's  degree,  may  not  be  met  by  correspondence  study. 

5.  Not  more  than  sixteen  semester  hours'  extension  credit  may  be 
earned  with  the  same  instructor. 
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The  requirements  for  A  Certificates,  as  outlined  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Public  Instruction,  are  as  follows: 

High  School  Teachers'  A  Certificates 

The    minimum    scholastic    training    represents    graduation    from    a 
standard  four-year  college.  It  is  desirable  that  one  be  qualified  to  teach 
two  or  more  subjects. 
I.     The  professional  requirements  common  to  all  certificates  are: 

1.  Educational    Psychology    2  S.  H. 

2.  Principles  of  High  School  Teaching 

or 
Problems   in  Secondary   Education 2  S.  H. 

3.  Materials  and  Methods  in  One  Subject  Field 2  S.  H. 

4.  Observation  and  Directed  Teaching 3  S.  H. 

5.  Electives     (in    Education) 9  S.  H. 

II.  The  academic  requirement  varies  with  the  subject  for  which  cer- 
tification is  granted.  The  minimum  subject-matter  credit  for  the 
teaching  of  any  subject  shall  be: 


For  English 24  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar,   Composition 

and  Rhetoric 

b.  American  Literature 

c.  English   Literature 

and  Rhetoric 

For  Latin  24  S.H. 

Based  on  two  units  of  high  school 
Latin,  to  be  reduced  six  semester 
hours  for  each  additional  unit  of 
entrance  credit. 
For  Library  Science 

A.  Librarian    (Whole-time) 

18  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Administration    &    Or- 
ganization of  the 

School  Library  3  S.H. 

b.  Reference  Books   and 
Their    Use    3  S.H. 

c.  Book  Selection  for 
Children  2  S.H. 

d.  Book  Selection  for 
Young    People    2  S.H. 

e    Librarv   Classification 
and  Cataloging  3  S.H. 

B.  Teacher-Librarian 

(Part-time)    12  S.H. 

This    shall    include: 

a.  Administration 

b.  Reference 

c.  Children's  and  Ado- 

lescent Literature 

For  Mathematics  15  S.H. 

For    French    18  S.H. 

Based   on   two   or   more   units   of 

high   school   French,    otherwise 

24  S.H. 


(The  qualitative  requirements  for 
teaching   any   other   modern  for- 
eign language  shall  be  the  same 
a."  for  French.) 
For  Social  Studies  30  S.H. 

a.  American  History   ....  6  S.H. 

b.  European   History   ....  6  S.H. 

c.  From  Government,  Geogra- 
phy, Economics  or  Sociolo- 
gy 9  S.H. 

d.  Electives    (from  a,  b.  c) 

9  S.H. 
(Individual  certification  will  be 
granted  in  any  of  the  specific 
areas:  history,  government,  geog- 
raphy, economics  and  sociology. 
in  which  12  semester  hours'  credit 
is  presented.  Certification  for 
Citizenship  or  Civics  or  Problems 
in  American  Democracy  would 
require  credit  for  at  least  18  se- 
mester hours  from  government, 
pconomics  and  sociologv.) 

For   Science   30   S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

3.  Biology    6  S.H. 

k  Chemistry 6  S.H. 

n    Physics    6.  S.H. 

d.  Geographv  or  Geology 

3  S.H. 

e.  Electives  from  a,  b,  c. 

or  d   9  S.H. 

(Individual  certification  will  be 
granted  in  any  of  the  soecific 
areas  a.  b.  c.  or  d.  in  which  12 
semester  hours'  credit  is  present- 
ed. Certification  for  the  subject 
of  General  Scievce  will  renuire 
rredit  for  18  semester  hours  from 
three  of  the  four  areas  a,  b,  c, 
and  d.) 
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For    Industrial    Arts    30  S.H. 

For    Bible    15  S.H. 

For  Fine  Arts   30  S.H. 

For  Home  Economics  51  S.H. 

a.  Chemistry  6  S.H. 

b.  Biology    6  S.H. 

c  Physics    2  S.H. 

d.  Art   3  S.H. 

e.  Foods   8  S.H. 

f.  Clothing  8  S.H. 

g.  Management    6  S.H. 

Home  Management  Resi- 
dence required  (6  weeks  re- 
commended as  a  minimum). 

Other  courses  may  include  buy- 
ing, furnishing,  and  housing. 

h.  Family     6  S.H. 

Child  Development  (requir- 
ed). Family  Relationships 
(required).  Other  courses 
may  include  Health,  Nursing 
and  Hygiene. 

i.  Social  Science  6  S.H. 

For    Commerce    30  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Stenography 

b.  Typewriting 

c.  Bookkeeping 

d.  Office  Management 
(Individual  certification  will  be 
granted  in  any  one  of  the  specific 
areas,  a,  b,  and  c,  in  which  9 
semester  hours'  credit  is  pre- 
sented.) 

For  Agriculture 

B.S.  Degree  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation, including  professional 
credits  outlined  for  the  teachers 
of  other   high   school   subjects. 

For  Public  School  Music  30  S.H. 
3  semester  hours  in  courses  re- 
quiring singing  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  credit  in  Voice.  Since 
the  Public  School  Music  Certifi- 
cate may  be  and  is  used  in  the 
elementary  school,   it  is  strongly 


recommended  that  the  profes- 
sional courses  include  child  psy- 
chology, techniques  and  methods 
in  the  elementary  school,  etc. 

For  Physical  Education  ...30  S.H. 

(Full-time  teacher  of  Health 
and  Physical  Education  in  the 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School) 

This  shall  include'* 

a.  Human  anatomy  and 
physiology    6  S.H. 

b.  Principles,       Organization, 
Administration,      Supervi- 
sion of  Physical  Education 
and   Health   Educa- 
tion    3-4  S.H. 

c.  Physical  Education  skills 
and  applied  techniques** 
(games,  rhythms,  gymnas- 
tics and  aquatics)     12  S.H. 

d.  Individual  corrective  phys- 
ical education  2-3  S.H. 

e.  Health   Education: 

1.  Methods    and   Materials 
and  Health  Educa- 
tion  2-3  S.H. 

2.  Personal     hygiene     and 
public  health  ....3-4  S.H. 

(Part-time  teacher  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education  and  Coaches 
of  Athletic  Teams)  15  S.H. 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Principles,  Organization,  Ad- 
ministration, and  Supervision 
of  Physical  Education  & 
Health  3-4  S.H. 

b.  Physical  Education  skills  and 
applied  techniques*  (games, 
rhythms,  gymnastics  & 
aquatics)   8-9  S.H. 

c.  Health   Education,   including 
the   teaching   of   health   and 
school  health  prob- 
lems   3-4  S.H. 


*  6-8  semester  hours  of  biological  and  physical  sciences  and  6-8  semester  hours 
of  social  sciences  are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

**  Required  service  courses  in  health  and  physical  education  are  not  acceptable 
for  credit  toward  certification  in  these  fields. 
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Primary  A  and  Grammar  Grade  A  Certificates 

These  certificates  require  graduation  from  a  standard  four-year 
college.  As  a  part  of  the  work,  or  in  addition  to  it,  the  applicant  shall 
have: 


For  Primary  A  Certificate 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature  2  S.H. 

(Primary  Grades) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American   History   & 
Citizenship     6  S.H. 

3.  Geography,  including  Nature 
Study  6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  &  Health 

Education 6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  minimum 
of: 

a.  Principles  of  Health  and 
Physical   Education     2  S.H. 

b.  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Schools     2  S.H. 

c.  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Health  for  Elementary 

Schools  2  S.H. 

(Two  semester  hours  of  Bio- 
logical Science  are  recom- 
mended  as   a   prerequisite.) 

6.  Education 21  S.H. 

(Exclusive    of    General    Psy- 
chology) 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Primary   Methods 
(Reading,   Language,   Num- 
bers) 

b.  Classroom  Management 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psychology 

e.  Observation  &  Directed 
Teaching 

7.  Electives   60  S.H. 


For  Grammer  Grade  A  Certificate 

1.  English    12  S.H. 

a.  Composition    6  S.H. 

b.  Children's  Literature  2  S.H. 

(Intermediate  &  Gram- 
mar Grade) 

c.  Elective    4  S.H. 

2.  American    History    & 
Citizenship     6  S.H. 

3.  Geography    6  S.H. 

4.  Fine  and  Industrial  Arts  9  S.H. 
This  shall  include: 

a.  Drawing 

b.  Industrial  Arts 

c.  Music 

5.  Physical  &  Health 

Education    6  S.H. 

This  shall  include  a  minimum 
of: 

a.  Principles  of  Health  and 
Physical    Education      2  S.H. 

b.  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Physical  Education  for 
Elementary  Schools     2  S.H. 

c.  Practices  and  Procedures  in 
Health  for  Elementarv 

Schools   2  S.H. 

(Two  semester  hours  of  Bio- 
logical Science  are  recom- 
mended  as   a   prerequisite.) 

6.  Education   21  S.H. 

(Exclusive     of     General    Psy- 
chology) 

This  shall  include: 

a.  Grammar  Grade  Methods 
(Reading,  Language,  Arith- 
metic, Social  Science) 

b.  Classroom  Management 

c.  Child  Study 

d.  Educational  Psychology 

e.  Educational    Measurements 

f.  Observation  &  Directed 
Teaching 

7.  Electives   60  S.H. 


In  the  observation  and  Directed  Teaching  one  shall  have  had  not 
fewer  than  30  semester  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  or  not  fewer  than 
30  full  class  exercises. 

Before  any  certificate  will  be  issued  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  records  from  the  institution  in  which  the  applicant  received 
training  must  show  a  satisfactory  stage  of  proficiency  in  Penmanship 
and  Spelling. 

Validity  and  Renewal.  A  Class  A  Certificate  may  be  renewed  for 
five  years  by  presenting  credit  for  6  semester  hours  of  work.  A  Class 
A  Certificate  issued  in  1930  or  prior  thereto  may  be  made  a  Life  Cer- 
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tificate  by  presenting  credit  for  five  years'  teaching  experience  on  the 
C^ass  A  Certificate  and  credit  for  6  semester  hours'  work  specializing 
in  Methods  and  Supervision.  Primary,  grammar  grade  and  high  school 
teachers  should  take  methods  courses  in  their  respective  fields. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degrees 

The  matter  below,  taken  from  the  University  catalog,  is  inserted  so 
that  correspondence  students  may  select  their  courses  in  line  with  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  should  they  desire  to 
do  so.  The  course  leading  to  this  degree  is  designed  to  provide  a  general, 
well  rounded,  liberal  education.  The  amount  of  correspondence  work 
accepted  for  degree  credit  is  explained  on  pp.  7-8.  Students  who  plan 
to  take  Music  as  their  major  subject  should  consult  the  University's 
General  Catalog  for  information  concerning  their  programs  for  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Those  interested  in  other  bachelors' 
degrees  should  likewise  be  guided  by  the  University  Catalog. 

In  order  to  be  recommended  for  the  degree  a  student  must  pass  satis- 
factorily and  in  accordance  with  the  qualitative  standard  in  force  the 
work  prescribed  for  the  lower  division  and  at  least  ninety  (90)  quarter 
hours  in  the  upper  division,  including  the  prescribed  subjects  listed  be- 
low and  elective  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  stated. 
At  least  three  quarters  within  twelve  months  must  be  spent  in  residence 
before  a  degree  will  be  granted. 

In  his  first  two  years  the  student  pursues  a  more  or  less  definite 
curriculum,  according  to  the  following  plan: 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 

(•English  1-2  (CheorSltr2  312"3 

Required:  j  %$**%»"  "  <*%»{  ?gffi'\f%ge**  3* 

[Physical  Education  1,  2,  3       two"    |  ^g0 %* \5 

[Botany  1 — Zoology  1 

(** Mathematics  7,  8  or  fz^ench  3"4   . 

Choose    J         R,  7X,  8  Choose {z^er™?  3"4 

one:      Week  3-4  (or  1-2)  tw       iSin  3  4 

[xxLatin  3-4  (or  1-2)  ggggg  £} 


♦Offered    by    correspondence. 

**Only    Mathematics    7,    8    offered    by    correspondence. 

xStudents  who  choose  Greek  or  Latin  in  this  group  must  choose  a  modern 
foreign  language  to  meet  the  requirements  in  foreign  language.  Courses  1-2  may 
be  taken  by  students  who  did  not  have  classics  in  high  school. 

xxOnly  Latin  3  given  by  correspondence. 

zStudents  placed  in  Foreign  Language  course  number  1  may  meet  the  require- 
ment with  courses  1-2,  3-4,  provided  they  have  no  entrance  deficiency  in  foreign 
language. 
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Sophomore   Year 

Humanities:  Four  courses  to  be  selected  by  choosing  A,  or  B,  or  C,  below: 

A.  English   and   Fine   Arts,   two   courses: 

*English  3,  required. 

One  of  the  following:    *English  4  or  5  or  6;  Art  41  or  42  or  43; 
Music  41 
Classical  Language  and  Literature,  two  courses. 

B.  English  and  Fine  Arts,  two  courses  as  indicated  in  A,  above. 

French   or   *  German  or   Spanish,  two   courses. 

C.  Classical  Language  or  Literature  in  the  original  or  in  translation, 

two  courses  from: 

Greek  1-2;  3-4;  21-22;  21-82;  31,  61. 
Latin  1-2;  **3-4;  21-22;  32,  62. 
French  or  *  German  or  Spanish,  two  courses. 

Social  Sciences:  Two  courses.  Choice  may  be  made  from  the  following: 
♦Economics  31-32 

Education  41  and  an  additional  course  to  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

*  History  21,  22 
***History  41,  42 

*  History  44,  45 
xPhilosophy  21,  22,  41,  42 

xxPolitical  Science  41,  42 
♦Sociology  51,  52 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics  as  follows: 

Two  courses  in  natural  science,  or  one  course  in  natural  science  and 
one  course  in  mathematics.  These  with  the  freshman  courses  in  science 
must  include  one  course  in  a  physical  science  (chemistry,  physics,  geology, 
geography)  and  at  least  one  course  in  a  jiological  science  (botany,  zoolo- 
ogy,  psychology).  Selections  may  be  made  from  the  following  courses: 

Botany  41  and  Zoology  41 

Botany  41,  42 

Chemistry  1-2-3  or  31  and  41  or  31  and  42 

Geology  1,  Geography  38 
♦Geology  41-42 

Physics  20,  24,  25,  34,  35 

Psychology  24,  25 

Zoology  41,  42 

Mathematics  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36 

Physical  Education  4,  5,  6 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  proper  concentration  for  the  junior 
and  senior  years  the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  have  been  grouped  under 
three  Divisions:  the  Division  of  the  Humanities,  the  Division  of  Natural 
Science  and  the  Division  of  Social  Science.  The  Division  of  Teacher  Train- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  the  head  of  the  University's  School  of 
Education,  has  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  adminstration,  guid- 
ance, and  program-making  in  the  field  of  teaching  training.  At  the  end 


'Given    by    correspondence. 

**Only   Latin   3   offered   by   correspondence. 

***Only    41    offered    by    correspondence. 

xOnly   21    and    41    offered   by    correspondence. 

xxPolitical  Science  c  51  may  be  taken  in  place  of  41. 
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of  a  student's  second  year  he  must  choose  one  of  the  Divisions  for  his 
major  work  during  his  last  two  years.  Having  made  his  choice  his  work 
will  be  directed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Division  chosen.  In  general  he 
will  be  expected  to  take  about  one-third  of  his  work  in  one  Department, 
one-third  in  allied  Departments  in  the  same  Division,  and  one-third 
elective  in  other  Divisions.  It  is  understood  that  if  no  program  of  a 
Division  meets  the  needs  of  a  student  he  may  submit  a  program  of  his 
own,  which  he  may  follow  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Division 
chosen  for  his  major  work. 

It  is  expected  that  the  last  year's  work  will  be  taken  in  residence. 
Special  cases  will  be  handled  individually. 

Note:  Persons  interested  in  fulfilling  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  should  refer  to  pages  11-15  inclusive. 

The  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  a  group  of  colleges  and 
universities  selected  by  the  United  States  Government  to  offer  cor- 
respondence courses  to  those  in  service,  the  Government  paying  part  of 
the  expense.  Military  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  U.  S.  Air  Force,  U.  S. 
Navy,  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  and  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  are  eligible  to  enroll 
under  the  Institute  plan,  provided  they  take  courses  approved  by  the  War 
Department.  The  following  subjects  are  included  in  the  University's  ap- 
proved courses:  Commerce,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Geography, 
German,  History,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Rural  Social  Economics,  Sociology  and  Spanish.  A  leaflet  giving  full  in- 
formation is  available  and  will  be  sent  upon  request.  The  Government 
will  pay  the  tuition,  while  the  person  in  service  pays  a  registration  fee 
of  $4.00  and  for  the  books. 

Those  desiring  to  enroll  under  this  plan  should  send  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  The  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin  (1)  one 
of  the  application  blanks  in  the  back  of  the  catalog  with  an  Institute 
blank  on  which  is  a  statement  of  the  organization  commander's  approval 
and  (2)  a  money  order,  cashier's  check  or  certified  check  made  out  to 
the  Treasurer  of  this  University  for  the  student's  share  of  the  cost.  If 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  application  forms  cannot  be  secured  from 
a  post,  camp  or  station  commander,  they  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Institute  headquarters,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Courses  for  Veterans 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  a  contract  with  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  offer  courses  to  veterans  under  Public  Law  No.  16 
and  Public  Law  No.  346  at  the  expense  of  the  Government.  No  subsist- 
ence allowance  is  paid  the  veteran  and  one-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time 
used  in  completing  correspondence  courses  will  be  charged  against  the 
student's  period  of  eligibility.  For  instance,  a  person  spending  four 
months  on  correspondence  work  would  have  one  month  charged  against 
his  period  of  eligibility.  A  veteran  wishing  to  enroll  under  Public  Law  No. 
16  should  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  one  of 
its  regular  application  blanks  and  a  statement  (Form  7 — 1905)  from  his 
Veterans  Administration  regional  office  to  the  effect  that  he  is  eligible 
to  enroll.  Upon  the  receipt  of  these,  material  for  the  course  or  courses 
selected  will  be  sent  with  full  instructions.  A  veteran  desiring  to  enroll 
under  Public  Law  No.  346  should  forward  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspond- 
ence Instruction  with  one  of  its  regular  application  blanks  his  certificate 
of  eligibility  and  Form  7-1953-a  (which  may  be  secured  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  office  or  the  Bureau).  If  he  has  been  enrolled  in  the 
regular  session  of  the  University,  presenting  his  certificate  of  eligibility 
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then,  and  has  not  been  enrolled  in  any  other  institution  since  attending 
the  University,  he  need  not  send  any  certificate  of  eligibility.*  The 
necessary  course  material  with  full  instructions  will  be  forwarded  prompt- 
ly to  the  veteran  when  the  proper  papers  have  been  received  by  the 
Bureau.  A  person  attending  school  and  needing  a  correspondence  course 
may  be  enrolled  with  his  dean's  permission  and  the  approval  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  In  such  case  no  charge  in  time  will  be  made 
against  his  entitlement  for  the  correspondence  course.  An  applicant  may 
have  two  enrollments  at  a  time.  Any  veteran  who  decides  to  interrupt 
or  discontinue  his  correspondence  work  or  who  completes  no  assignments 
within  a  period  of  four  consecutive  months  will  be  placed  in  interrupted 
or  discontinued  status.  The  veteran's  entitlement  will  be  charged  for  the 
time  he  is  enrolled  even  though  no  assignments  are  submitted.  The 
Veterans  Administration  will  not  pay  in  excess  of  $500  for  correspond- 
ence work  during  a  veteran's  period  of  eligibility. 

Adult  Education 

Special  arrangements  will  be  made  with  instructors  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  adult  students  who,  for  various  reasons,  desire  to  continue 
studying.  Any  mature  person  or  group  of  persons,  regardless  of  previous 
education,  may  register  for  any  of  the  subjects  listed  in  this  bulletin, 
and  the  instructor  will  endeavor  to  adjust  the  course  to  the  individual 
needs  and  interests.  Courses  in  Philosophy,  Psychology,  Education, 
Economics,  Rural  Sociology,  and  Sociology  are  especially  recommended 
for  homemakers,  social  workers,  parents  and  teachers.  Literary  and 
civic  club  members  will  find  courses  in  History,  Economics,  English, 
Political  Science,  foreign  language,  Art  and  Music  valuable.  For  those 
in  business  there  are  courses  in  Business  English,  Business  Law,  Mathe- 
matics, etc. 

How  to  Select  and  Register  for  Correspondence  Work 

Read  carefully  all  the  preceding  pages.  Then  look  through  the  list 
of  courses  and  select  one  or  two  which  you  need  or  in  which  you  are 
most  interested.  Next  fill  out  the  application  blank  in  the  back  of  this 
bulletin;  detach  and  mail  it  with  a  check  or  money  order  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Before  writing  to  the  Division  be  sure  to  fill  out  every  line  of  the  ap- 
plication blank.  If  you  are  a  school  teacher,  be  certain  to  give  exact  in- 
formation, where  called  for,  concerning  your  teacher's  certificate:  i.e., 
kind  (whether  elementary,  primary,  grammar  grade,  or  high  school) ; 
class  (whether  A,  B,  or  C);  and  number. 

Textbooks  will  not  be  sent  unless  requested  on  the  application  blank. 


•In  such  a  case  Form  7-1953a  and  the  Bureau's  application  blank  are  adequate. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


NOTE:  Unless  otherwise  stated  in  the  description  of  the  courses,  the  "c"  numbers 
are  the  same  as  in  the  University  catalogue  and  also  correspond  to  the  "s"  numbers 
in  the  summer  school  catalogue.  For  the  complete  understanding  of  a  course,  both 
the  "a"  and  "b"  parts  should  be  taken.  For  degree  credit  both  parts  are  required. 

NOTE:  The  fees  here  listed  apply  to  residents  of  North  Carolina.  Fees  for  non- 
residents are  $11.50  for  a  half  course  and  $19.00  for  a  whole  course.  In  addition  to  the 
course  fee,  each  student  (resident  and  non-resident)  must  pay  at  the  time  of  his 
enrollment  one  registration  fee  of  $2.00  which  shall  entitle  him  to  administrative 
and  office  service  for  one  year.    (See  page  8.) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

c41  Cfprfit    2  ^pmpstpr  hrs 

THE    HISTORY    AND    APPRECIATION  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

OF  ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  ART.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Miss  Day.  16  assignments. 

A  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  art  through  the  Gothic  period. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DRAMATIC  ART 

cl55a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLAYWRITING.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Fitz-Simons.  Fee,  $10.00. 

18  assignments. 

A  practical  course  for  the  student  playwright  in  the  anlysis  of  the 
one-act  play,  with  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and  technical 
devices  for  achieving  dramatic  effect,  and  some  consideration  of 
the  sources  from  which  subject  matter  may  be  drawn. 

*cl62a-cl62b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

MODERN  DRAMA.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Mr.    Jurgensen.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

26  assignments  each. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  general 
acquaintance  with  the  chief  tendencies  of  the  English  and  conti- 
nental drama  of  the  past  forty-five  or  fifty  years. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   ECONOMICS   AND    COMMERCE 

Economics 

c31-c32.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

GENERAL  ECONOMICS.  hrs.   or  5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Lear.  each. 

Sophomore  Elective.  Fee,  $16.50  each. 

27  assignments  each. 
These  courses  are  planned  to  give  a  general  understanding  of  the 
organization  of  our  economic  life  and  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  it. 


•Temporarily  withdrawn. 
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**  Commerce 

*cla.  No  credit. 

ACCOUNTING  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  Peacock  and  Assistant.  15    assignments. 

Study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  double  entry  bookkeeping; 
books  of  original  entry;  ledger;  preparation  of  financial  statements. 

*clb.  No  credit. 

ACCOUNTING.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  Peacock  and  Assistant.  15    assignments. 

Continuation  of  cla;  closing  and  adjusting  the  books;  the  work 
sheet;  control  accounts;  the  partnership. 

c91-c92.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

BUSINESS  LAW.  hrs.   or  5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  each. 

Prerequisites,  Economics  31-32  if  taken        Fee,  $16.50  each. 

for  credit.  27  assignments  each. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of 
the  main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of 
business.  The  topics  discussed  are:  contracts,  agencies,  negotiable 
instruments,  sales,  bailments,  corporations,  partnerships  and  bank- 
ruptcy. 


**  * 


c6. 


Allied  Subjects 


BUSINESS  ENGLISH 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  English.) 


c51. 


BUSINESS   ENGLISH. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  English.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

c71a-c71b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Jordan.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

15  assignments  each. 

The  critical  consideration  of  such  topics  as  original  nature  of  man, 
heredity  versus  environment,  kinds  of  learning,  and  factors  in- 
fluencing learning,  individual  differences,  mental  hygiene,  and 
mental  measurement. 


""Temporarily    withdrawn. 

••NOTE:     Credit  courses  listed  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  count  only 
toward  the  S.  B.  degree  in  Commerce. 

•••Persons  working  for  the  SB.  degree  in   Commerce  should  take  English  c51 
instead  of  this  course. 
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c94a-c94b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CLASSROOM  MANAGEMENT.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Tippett.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

26  assignments  each. 

A  course  for  teachers  on  the  organization  and  direction  of  activities 
in  the  classroom.  Class  routine,  lesson  planning,  conduct  of  the 
recitation,  and  extra-curricular  activities  will  be  included. 

c97a-c97b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Kalp.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

In  general,  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  students  with 
children's  reading  in  order  that  they  may  understand  the  varying 
appeals  that  books  make  to  children  and  thus  learn  to  select  books 
with  consideration  for  the  different  age  groups  and  differing 
backgrounds  of  children. 

c99a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SECONDARY  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $10.00 

Mr.  Melton.  16  assignments. 

This  course  emphasizes  theory,  objectives  and  types  of  organiza- 
tion of  secondary  education,  the  curriculum  as  related  to  aims  of 
secondary  education  and  modern  American  life  and  guidance  in 
the  secondary  school. 

c99b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

METHODS  OF  SECONDARY  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

EDUCATION.  Fee,  $10.00 

Mr.  Melton.  16  assignments. 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  and  measuring  results  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  extra-curricular  activities,  classroom  manage- 
ment and  procedures  are  stressed. 

clOla-clOlb.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

BASIC  PRINCIPLES  AND  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

TECHNIQUES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

ADMINISTRATION.  16  assignments  each. 
Professor  Rosenstengel. 

The  first  half  of  this  course  will  include  the  basic  principles  in- 
volved in  school  administration.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  financial  support  of  public  schools 
in  federal,  state,  and  local  school  districts;  work  of  school  boards, 
retirement  and  tenure,  professional  ethics;  public  relations;  and 
relationships  of  the  teacher  in  modern  educational  administration. 
The  second  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  practical  techniques 
in  educational  administration. 

cl02a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL-  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

SHIP.  Fee,  $10.00 

Professor  McKee.  26  assignments. 

This  course  considers  those  problems  of  the  public  school  principal 
that  have  to  do  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
school,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  school  plant  and  equipment. 
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cl02b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SUPERVISION  IN  THE  PUBLIC  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

SCHOOLS.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  McKee.  17  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature,  organization  and  planning  of 
supervision,  the  study  and  improvement  of  the  teaching-learning 
situation,  the  specific  techniques  and  devices  of  supervision,  the 
measurement  of  pupil  and  teacher  progress  and  the  follow-up 
and  further  development  of  the  human  factors  involved  in  the 
classroom  and  school  situations. 

c!03a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICAL  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

METHODS  IN  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  Jordan.  15  assignments. 

This  course  provides  the  statistical  training  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  reports  of  modern  educational  investigations  and  for 
interpreting  simple  research  projects.  It  is  designed  to  equip  the 
student  to  meet  the  statistical  requirements  for  a  M.A.  degree  in 
Education  at  the  University. 

cl30.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS  IN  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

ADULT  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  McKee.  16  assignments. 

Consideration  will  be  given  in  this  course  to  (1)  principles  in  or- 
ganizing adult  study  groups;  (2)  how  adults  learn;  (3)  guidance 
and  counselling  of  adults;  (4)  preparing  curriculum  materials  for 
adult  groups;  and  (5)  teaching  and  learning  methods  and  tech- 
niques in  adult  education. 

cl42a-cl42b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

HISTORIC  FOUNDATIONS  OF  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

MODERN  EDUCATION.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Professor  Knight  or  Assistant.  15  assignments  each. 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  some  of  the  more  important 
educational  problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected 
by  the  social  and  political  facts  of  history,  by  the  contributions 
of  the  leading  educational  theorists,  and  by  institutional  practice. 

cl43a-cl43b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HIS-  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

TORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Professor  Knight  or  Assistant.  26  assignments  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  evolution  of  the  edu- 
cational practices  and  institutions  of  the  United  States.  These  will 
be  traced  through  (a)  the  period  of  transplanting  of  European 
institutions;  (b)  the  period  of  modification  of  institutional  life  to 
meet  new  conditions;  and  (c)  the  period  of  development  of  an 
educational  system  of  free  schools  in  harmony  with  the  political 
and  social  ideals  and  institutions  of  America. 
Note:  This  course  is  accepted  as  the  equivalent  of  History  170. 

cl52a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  McKee.  26  assignments. 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  student's  appreciation  of  the 
language  arts  and  his  ability  to  make  his  language  expression 
clear,  vital  and  effective  in  all  situations.  It  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  an  interrelated  and  integrated  program  of  language 
throughout  the  school. 
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cl52b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

READING  AND  STUDY  HABITS  FOR         or  3  quarter  hrs. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GRADES.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Professor  Tippett.  16  assignments. 

This  course  considers  the  place  of  reading  and  study  in  the  school 
program,  the  way  teachers  may  provide  for  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  each  pupil  through  making  available  desirable  reading 
material  and  the  remedial  measures  needed  to  meet  reading  and 
study  difficulties. 

cl55.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  NATURAL         or  3  quarter  hrs. 

SCIENCES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY         Fee,  $10.00. 

GRADES.  16  assignments. 

Professor  Tippett. 

The  informational  content  of  science  is  studied  in  relation  to 
science  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Purposes,  methods, 
and  materials  for  such  instruction  are  surveyed.  Stress  is  laid  on 
making  the  best  use  of  common  things  at  hand,  in  demonstrating 
and  experimenting. 

cl56.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ARITHMETIC  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  Fee,  $10.00. 

Mrs.  Garner.  17  assignments. 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  arithmetic  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  subject 
in  the  elementary  school. 

cl60a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

CURRICULUM  CONSTRUCTION.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Tippett.  Fee,  $10.00. 

16  assignments. 
The  general  principles  and  techniques  of  curriculum  construction 
on  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  comprise  the 
major  part  of  the  course.  Special  attention  will  be  focused  upon 
recent  trends  in  curriculum  revision  and  organization  in  modern 
schools. 

cl71a-cl71b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

THE  SCHOOL  CHILD.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Mrs.  Jordan.  16  assignments  each. 

(a)  Child  development.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  children  up  to  the  time  of  adolescence.  Changes  in  emotions 
are  emphasized  as  well  as  those  of  intellect,  (b)  Adolescence.  A 
study  of  the  changes  in  emotions,  attitudes  and  interests  which 
take  place  during  the  adolescent  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

NOTE:  Freshman  English  is  now  offered  in  residence  at  the  University  in  two 
courses  of  five  quarter  hours  each,  instead  of  three  courses  of  three  quarter  hours 
each,  as  formerly.  Those  who  have  had  one  or  more  of  the  three  courses  may 
complete  their  work  in  Freshman  English  by  taking  by  correspondence  the  remaining 
part  of  the  three  course  arrangement.  Those  having  no  credit  in  Freshman  English 
should   take   English   clx. 

cl-c2-c3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Mrs.    Sharpe.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 
English  cl  consists  of  intensive  reading  of  prose  selections.  The 
course  has  for  its  objective  the  mastery  of  the  sentence  and  the 
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relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure.  There  are 
further  readings  and  exercises  in  English  c2  with  attention  centered 
upon  the  paragraph  and  its  place  in  the  longer  essay.  Word  study 
and  vocabulary  building  are  integral  parts  of  the  course.  English 
c3  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form;  composition 
centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays,  letters,  and  expositions. 
Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an  approach  to  the  problems 
of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

clx.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  hrs.   or    5   quarter   hrs. 

Mrs.    Sharpe.  Fee,  $16.50. 

26  assignments. 

This  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastry  of  the  sentence  and  the 
relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure.  Intensive 
reading  of  prose  selections  is  included. 

c2x.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

FRESHMAN  ENGLISH.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mrs.  Sharpe.  Fee,  $16.50. 

23  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form;  com- 
position centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays  than  in  clx, 
letters,  and  expositions.  Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

NOTE:  Those  having  had  one  or  more  of  the  Sophomore  English  courses  Eng- 
lish 22-23-24  (3  qu.  hrs.  each),  as  formerly  offered  at  the  University,  may  secure 
by  correspondence  whatever  part  is  needed  to  complete  the  requirement.  Full  In- 
formation will  be  sent  upon  request. 

cE3.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore).  hrs.  or  5  quarter  hrs. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

24  assignments. 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  English  literature  through  the 
study  of  representative  works  of  selected  chief  writers,  ending 
with  the  work  of  Coleridge. 

cE4.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  (Sophomore).  hrs.  or  5  quarter  hrs. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

28  assignments. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  literature  begun  in  cE3  and 
continuing  through  the  19th  century,  with  the  addition  of  a  study 
of  short  stories. 

c6.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Fee,   $10.00. 
Students  should  not  take  both  courses.  1 7  assignments. 

This  course  is  similar  to  English  c51. 

c50.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

SHAKESPEARE.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Mr.  Crabb.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  About  twenty  representative 
comedies,  tragedies  and  histories  will  be  studied. 
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c51.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

BUSINESS  ENGLISH.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Fee,  $16.50. 
27  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  vocabulary,  forms  and  literature  of  the  business 
profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and  in- 
quiry; routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters,  business 
reports,  and  technical  articles.  Specimen  letters  are  studied  and 
criticized  and  actual  business  problems  solved  through  written 
work. 

c53.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

CREATIVE  WRITING:  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

THE  SHORT  STORY.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Professor  Eaton.  27  assignments. 
Junior  and  senior  elective. 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  to  students  an 
opportunity  for  short  story  writing  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  form.  The  work  of  various  European  and  American  authors 
will  be  studied. 

Note:  Those  who  have  not  had  a  course  equivalent  to  English 
c54a  are  advised  to  take  that  course  first.  Applicants  for  this 
course  who  have  not  had  English  c54a  should  send  to  the  Bureau, 
for  the  instructor's  consideration,  a  sample  manuscript  of  their 
own  and  a  fee  of  50c. 

c54a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SHORT  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

STORY.  Fee,   $10.00. 

Mr.  Suberman.  17  assignments. 

An  analysis  of  numerous  short  story  materials  and  techniques. 

Introductory  to  English  c53. 

Note:  This  course  was  formerly  called  English  c9. 

c54.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

CREATIVE  WRITING:  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

THE  SHORT  STORY    (Advanced).  Fee,  $16.50. 

Prerequisite,  English  c53,  or  the  27  assignments. 

equivalent. 
Professor  Eaton. 

The  major  aim  of  this  course  is  to  discover  and  develop  the  creative 
writing  abilities  of  students  in  the  planning  and  preparing  of 
short  stories. 

c81.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Adams.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  of  the  early  19th  century  through  Hawthorne  and  Poe. 

c84.  Credit,    3    Vz    semester 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1780-1830.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Hudson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

A  course  in  the  literature  of  the  English  Romantic  Period,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  time.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  greater  poets: 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats. 


cl62. 
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c91.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mrs.  Henderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  is  a  course  in  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  particu- 
larly in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  works  of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  George  Eliot. 

'  PLAYWRITING. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

MODERN  DRAMA. 

(See  description  of  this  course  listed  under  Department  of  Dra- 
matic Art.) 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

Geology 

c41-c42.  Credit,  4  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GENERAL  or  6  quarter  hrs.  each. 

GEOLOGY.  *Fee,   $20.00   each. 

Mr.  Berry.  Lab.  Fee,  $1.00  each. 

27  assignments  each. 
Sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  electives. 

c41.  Dynamical  Geology.  This  course  deals  with  the  physical  and 
dynamical  geology  of  the  earth. 

c42.  Historical  Geology.  A  broad  study  of  the  geological  history  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  as  revealed  chiefly  in  earth  records. 
A  scientific  and  cultural  course.  Laboratory  materials  used  in  these 
courses  will  be  furnished  by  the  Extension  Division. 

Geography 

cl5a-cl5b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PRINCIPLES   OF  GEOGRAPHY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Gibson.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  college  geography  in  which  the 
interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic  environment  are 
studied. 

c31.  Credit,    2    %    semester 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHY.  hrs.   or  4  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Gibson.  **Fee,  $13.35. 

20  assignments. 

This  course,  primarily  for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  is  a  part  of 
the  basic  course  in  Elemetary  Geography  (Geography  31-32-33). 
It  is  a  regional  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  climate, 
relief,  native  vegetation,  soils,  and  distribution  of  minerals  and 
metals  of  the  world. 


♦The  fee  for  out-of-state  students  is  $22.50  each. 

**The  fee  for  non-residents  is  $15.35,   in   addition   to  the  registration  fee.  See 
page  8. 
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c51.  Credit,    3    Vs    semester 

INDUSTRIAL  AND   COMMERCIAL  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

GEOGRAPHY.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Professor  Gibson.  27  assignments. 

Junior  and  senior  elective. 

The  course  deals  with  man's  interaction  with  his  varying  environ- 
ment in  the  development  of  industries,  and  with  the  geographic 
conditions  of  different  countries  as  giving  rise  to  commerce. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

c3-c4  Credit    3    V3    semester 

GERMAN:  INTERMEDIATE  COURSE.  hrs.  or  5  quarter  hrs. 
Professor  Reichert.  each. 

Prerequisite,  one  full  year  of  German.        Fee,   $16.50  each. 

27  assignments  each. 

Translation,  sight  reading,  composition  and  grammar. 

c21-c22.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Reichert.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Prerequisite,  German  1-2-3  or  11-12-13  16  assignments  each. 
or  the  equivalent. 

German  c21  concerns  German  literature  from  the  beginnings  to 
Lessing  and  Schiller.  German  c22  is  a  study  of  Classicism  and 
Romanticism.  German  23,  the  third  course  in  the  series,  is  not 
offered  by  correspondence.  It  is  a  study  of  Realism  and  Contem- 
porary literature. 

c24.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Reichert.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  skill  in  reading  German  in 
the  special  field  in  which  the  student  is  interested.  These  fields 
are  (1)  chemistry,  (2)  medicine,  biology,  zoology,  and  (3)  physics, 
mathematics.  Others  than  undergraduates  will  find  the  course 
valuable  in  that  it  will  aid  persons  in  preparing  for  the  language 
examinations  required  for  an  advanced  degree.  The  course  is 
open  to  those  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  four  quarters 
in  German  and  have  a  basic  knowledge  of  German  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  It  is  so  designed  as  to  enable  persons  who  have  not 
studied  German  recently  to  secure  refresher  material  in  order  to 
do  the  work  satisfactorily. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

NOTE:  Those  who  have  had  at  the  University  one  or  more  of  the  freshman 
social  science  courses,  Social  Science  1-2-3,  3  qu.  hrs.  each,  as  formerly  offered,  may 
secure  by  correspondence  whatever  part  is  needed  to  complete  the  requirement. 
Full   information   will   be   sent   upon   requst. 

clx.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  hrs.   or  5  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $16.50. 

26  assignments. 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  the  institutions  of  western  civiliza- 
tion, designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  aspects  of  the  modern  world. 
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c2x  Cr6ciit    3    ¥3    semester 

FRESHMAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $16.50. 

25  assignments. 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Social  Science  clx,  to  be  taken  only  by 
those  who  have  had  that  course  or  the  equivalent. 

c21,  c22.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,   $16.50   each. 

27  assignments  each. 
A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  the  mid-nineteen-thirties.  Both  c21,  c22  and  c71,  c72  may  not 
be  taken  for  credit. 

c21,  c22,  c23.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  19  assignments,  c21. 

18  assignments,  c22. 

17  assignments,  c23. 
A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  carries  the  story  from  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  to 
about  1843,  the  second  from  this  point  to  1897  and  the  third  covers 
approximately  the  last  four  decades. 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
History  c21,  c22  instead  of  these  courses. 

(Those  who  have  had  any  part  of  the  three  course  arrangement 
previously  given  as  History  21,  22,  23,  3  qu.  hrs.  each,  may  secure 
the  remaining  work  by  correspondence. 

c41.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

ANCIENT  HISTORY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Darden.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior  elective.      26  assignments. 
A  course  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece,  and  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Constantine.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  cultural  and  religious  develop- 
ments. 

c44,  c45.  Credit,    3    V3    semester 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Godfrey.  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  Fee,   $16.50   each. 

25  assignments  each. 
History  c44  is  a  survey  of  English  history  from  the  earliest  times  to 
1603,  while  History  c45  covers  the  period  from  then  until  1944. 

c44,  c45,  c46.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Godfrey.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Sophomore  elective.  17  assignments,  c44. 

16  assignments,  c45. 

17  assignments,  c46. 

A  survey  of  English  history  is  made  in  these  courses,  History  c44 
cerning  the  period  from  early  times  to  the  Lancestrian  Revo- 
lution, 1399;  History  c45  carrying  the  study  on  xrom  then  until 
the  end  of  the  Stuart  Period,  1718;  History  c46  continuing  until 
about  1935. 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
History  c44,  c45  instead  of  these  courses. 
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c71,  c72.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  each. 

Junior-senior  elective.  Fee,   $16.50   each. 

27  assignments  each. 
A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
course  begins  with  Columbus'  discovery  of  America  and  goes  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War;  the  second  begins  at  this  point  and  ends 
in  the  mid-nineteen-thirties.  Both  c21,  c22  and  c71,  c72  may  not 
be  taken  for  credit. 

cl61.  Credit,    3    Vz    semester 

NORTH  CAROLINA,   1584-1815.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Lefler.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Junior-senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  survey  of  the  political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  develop- 
ment of  North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  until  1815. 

cl62.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  1815-1936.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Newsome.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Junior-senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

A  survey  of  political,  economic,  social  and  cultural  development 
in  North  Carolina  since  1815. 

cl70a-cl70b. 

SOCIAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(See  description  of  these  courses  listed  under  Department  of  Edu- 
cation.) 

Note:  Those  who  have  taken  Education  c37a-b  or  cl43a-b  in  previ- 
ous years  should  not  take  these  courses. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LATIN 

clx.  Credit,    3    Va    semester 

INTERMEDIATE  LATIN.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Prerequisites,   two  years   of  high   school  25  assignments. 
Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  college 
Latin. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translating  of  Cicero's  De 
Senectute,  with  work  in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the 
principles  of  grammar. 

c3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

INTERMEDIATE  LATIN.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Fee,    $10.00. 

Prerequisites,  two  years  of  high  school  16  assignments. 
Latin,  or  one  year  of  elementary  college 
Latin. 

The  course  consists  of  a  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  study  of 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

c8-  Credit,    3    Ys    semester 

LATIN  COMPOSITION.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  28  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  course  will  begin  with  translation  into  Latin  of  detached 
sentences  illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word 
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order;  the  second  half  of  the  course  will  deal  with  continuous 
narrative  and  with  questions  of  diction  and  style. 

c26.  Credit,    3    Vz    semester 

LATIN  POETRY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Henderson.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Prerequisites,  four  years  of  high  school  27  assignments. 
Latin,  or  two  years  of  college  Latin. 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and 
selected  odes  of  Horace.  Emphasis  is  put  on  content  and  literary 
form. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Note:  Those  desiring  degree  credit  at  the  University  should  take 
Mathematics  c7-c8. 

cl  Credit    2  s^m^stcr  lirs 

INTRODUCTORY   MATHEMATICS.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,    $10.00. 

18  assignments. 
This  course  treats  the  basic  problems  of  college  algebra.  For  a 
longer  course  in  the  subject,  see  Mathematics  c7. 

c2.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

INTRODUCTORY   MATHEMATICS.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,   $10.00. 

18  assignments. 
A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion  and  graph- 
ical treatment  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

*c3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  or  3  quarter  hxs. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,   $10.00. 

18  assignments. 
The  fundamentals  of  plane  trigonometry   are   studied   with  less 
extensive  aplication  than  in  Mathematics  c8. 

c7.  Credit,    3    Va,    semester 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  treats  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra  and  em- 
phasizes the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations.  For  a 
shorter  course,  see  Mathematics  cl. 

c8.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Linker.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigono- 
metric functions,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  application 
of  these  functions  and  log  tables  to  the  solutions  of  plane  triangles. 

cl3.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SPHERICAL  TRIGONOMETRY.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Garner.  Fee,   $10.00. 

IS  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
nautical  and  aerial  navigation.  It  concerns  a  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics relations   existing   among  the  sides   and  the   angles   of  a 
triangle  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 


♦This  course  may  be  taken  in  place  of  Mathematics  9a  in  residence. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

cl.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.         or  3  quarter  hrs. 
Mrs.  Livingston.  Fee,    $10.00. 

15  assignments. 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music;  scales,  intervals,  and  ele- 
mentary harmonic  material  with  practice  in  melody  writing. 

cl4-cl5-cl6.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

HARMONY.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Prerequisite,  Music  1,  or  the  equivalent.       Fee,  $10.00  each. 
Mrs.  Livingston.  18  assignments  each. 

A  first-year  course  in  harmony.  This  covers  the  ordinary  harmonic 
resources  up  to  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  their  inversions,  and 
elementary  modulation. 

c24-c25.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Mrs.  Livingston.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

15  assignments  each. 

These  courses  correspond  to  the  first  two  courses  in  residence  in 
the  series  Music  24-25-20.  Music  c24  covers  the  period  from  an- 
tiquity to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Music  c25  concerns 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Phonograph  recordings 
of  the  music  of  the  periods  are  used. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

c21.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

INTRODUCTORY  LOGIC.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Lean.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

The  basic  principles  of  logical  thinking:  (a)  General:  the  nature 
of  argument  and  inference,  detection  of  common  fallacies,  evalua- 
tion of  analogies,  principles  of  definition;  (b)  Deductive:  the 
formal  analysis  of  syllogistic  argument;  (c)  Inductive:  the  nature 
and  analysis  of  proof,  proving  an  hypothesis,  proving  causal  con- 
nection, proving  a  generalization. 

c41.  Credit,    3    Vz    semester 

INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Kattsoff.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

This  course  will  attempt  to  introduce  students  to  basic  problems 
in  the  various  fields  of  philosophy.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  broaden 
students'  views  with  respect  to  problems  of  temporary  civilization. 

c86.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

ETHICS.  hrs.  or  5  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Kattsoff.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 

A  study  of  morals  and  of  the  theory  of  good  conduct:  problems 
connected  with  the  search  for  a  final  moral  standard  and  with 
so-called  "ethical  relativity";  acquaintance  with  the  major  types 
of  moral  theory,  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  their  contribution 
to  issues  which  confront  man  in  the  modern  world. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

*c51.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  hrs.    or    5   quarter   hrs. 

UNITED  STATES.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Mr.  Aiken.  27  assignments. 

A  general  course  dealing  with  the  national  government  of  the 
United  States.  Attention  will  be  directed  to  the  constitutional 
basis,  the  historical  development,  and  the  practical  organization 
and  operation  of  the  institutions  established  for  administering 
national  affairs. 

c81.  Credit,    3    xk    semester 

AMERICAN  STATE  GOVERNMENT.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Mr.  Aiken.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 
A  study  in  the  principles,  organization,  and  administrative  meth- 
ods of  state  government.  In  connection  with  the  course  will  be  a 
special  study  of  the  government  of  North  Carolina. 

cnl.  Non-credit. 

CITIZENSHIP.  Fee,  $4.50. 

Professor   Wager.  21   assignments. 

This  course  in  citizenship  is  offered  in  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to  persons  in  the 
state  who  wish  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  de- 
signed especially  for  those  who  cannot  attend  citizenship  classes. 
Other  sections  of  the  course  are  available,  the  number  of  as- 
signments for  each  varying. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

**c21x-c22x-c23x.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Miss  Meldrim.  Fee,   $16.50  each. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  16  assignments  each. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  present  the  essential  phenomena  of 
psychology,  and  the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  organic  relationships  within  the  whole  field. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ROMANCE  LANGUAGES 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  are  required  to  take 
their  courses  in  this  department  in  residence. 

Spanish 

c3-c4.  Credit,    3    V3    semester 

SPANISH  COMPOSITION.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Sharpe.  each. 

Prerequisites,  either  two  years  of  high  Fee,   $16.50  each, 

school  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  27  assignments  in  c3. 

26  assignments  in  c4. 
The  object  of  these  courses  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  op- 
portunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish. 


•This  course  may  be  substituted  for  Political  Science  41.   Credit  will  not  be 
allowed  for  both. 

* 'Credit  only  for   lecture  part  of  course. 
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c21-c22.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  hrs.   or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Mr.  Sharpe.  each. 

Prerequisites,  Spanish  3-4  or  11-12-13  Pee,   $16.50   each, 

or  the  equivalent.  27  assignments  each. 

Spanish  c21  is  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  There  is  the  reading  of  selections  from 
Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Caldeion,  etc.  Spanish  c22  gives  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  stress  on  the  19th  century. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

General  Sociology 

c51  Credit     3    %    semester 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY.  hrs.   or    5   quarter   hrs. 

Mr.  Lester.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Sophomore,   junior,   senior   elective.  27  assignments. 

A  study  is  made  of  contemporary  society,  the  forces  underlying  it, 
its  organization  and  trends. 

c52a-b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Mr.  Lester.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

16  assignments  each. 

(a)  Part  I.  Natural  and  cultural  heritage,  geographic  backgrounds, 
natural  resources,  technology  and  change,  biological  and  psycho- 
logical backgrounds,  regional  factors. 

Part  II.  A  study  of  the  people — workers,  youth,  elders,  children, 
women,  races,  rationalities  and  the  handicapped. 

(b)  The  social  institutions:  government  and  democracy,  industry 
and  work,  school  and  education,  church  and  religion,  home  and 
family,  the  community— rural  and  urban.  Testing  grounds  of  the 
people:  world  outlook,  public  welfare,  social  technology,  social 
planning,  and  modern  trends. 

cl25.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

THE   NEGRO.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Mr.  Lester.  Fee,  $16.50. 

Junior  and  senior  elective.  27  assignments. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  American  Negro's  historical 
and  cultural  background,  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  the  problems 
of   race   relations. 

*cl61a-cl61b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

THE  FAMILY.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Fee,  $10.00  each. 
15  assignments  each. 
The  first  part  deals  with  the  historic  significance  of  the  family; 
its  place  and  problems  today  under  the  influence  of  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions;  some  criteria  of  family  success; 
the  family  as  a  field  of  research.  In  cl61b  family  relationships  are 
examined  in  the  light  of  psychological,  sociological,  legal,  eugenic, 
educational  and  economic  influences  with  special  emphasis  on 
parent-child  factors. 

cl73a-b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

COMMUNITY  RECREATION.  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

Professor  Meyer.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

26  assignments  each. 
(a)  Foundations  of  organized  recreation:  backgrounds,  social  in- 
*  Temporarily    withdrawn. 
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stitutions,  recreation  and  government,  private  interest,  planning 
and  legislation,  organization  and  administration,  personnel  prob- 
lems. 

(b)  Areas  and  facilities:  program  of  activities,  program  planning, 
business  procedure,  finances,  public  relations,  emerging  recrea- 
tion opportunities 

cl75.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES.  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Meyer.  Fee,    $10.00. 

16   assignments. 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  extra-curricular  activities 
of  pupils  in  the  interest  of  arranging  successful  programs. 

cl76a.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRA-  or  3  quarter  hrs. 

TION  OF  RECREATION.  Fee,    $10.00. 

Professor  Meyer.  16   assignments. 

The  course  justifies  recreation  as  a  function  of  government,  stress- 
es the  recreation  interests  of  government  on  all  levels,  concerns 
desirable  planning  and  administration,  offers  constructive  illu- 
strations and  suggestions  of  recreation  possibilities  under  govern- 
ment sponsorship  and  indicates  suitable  forms  of  publicity  leading 
to  favorable  public  relations  in  the  field  of  recreation. 

cl81a-cl81b.  Credit,  2  semester  hrs. 

REGIONAL  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  or  3  quarter  hrs.  each. 

SOUTH.  Fee,  $10.00  each. 

Mr.  Lester.  25  assignments  each. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  South  in  terms  of  natural  resources,  human 
resources,  and  culture,  with  emphasis  upon  regional  planning. 

cl82.  Credit     3    M$    semester 

THE   COOPERATIVE   MOVEMENT.  hrs.    or   5   quarter   hrs. 

Professor  Brooks.  Fee,  $16.50. 

26  assignments. 
This  course  concerns  a  study  of  cooperation  with  emphasis  upon 
cooperative  organization  in  the  modern  western  world. 


Rural  Sociology 

*cl03.  Credit,    3    %    semester 

HISTORY   OF  AGRICULTURE.  hrs.    or   5   quarter    hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  stages  of 
agricultural  development  from  the  earliest  recorded  times  to  the 
present. 

cl02.  Credit,   3    %    semester 

RURAL  SOCIOLOGY.  hrs.   or   5   quarter  hrs. 

Professor  Hobbs.  Fee,  $16.50. 

27  assignments. 
This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  rural  community,  considering 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health,  sani- 
tation and  social  institutions. 


•Temporarily  withdrawn. 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES  OFFERED  BY  COLLEGE 

EXTENSION  DIVISION  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE 

COLLEGE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

(Applications  for  these  courses  should  be  sent  directly  to  that  institution.) 

Agriculture 
Course  Credit 

A.  I.  312,  Animal  Nutrition  I  3  Term  Hours 

A.  I.  413,  Animal  Nutrition  II  3  Term  Hours 

Hort.  303,  Vegetable  Gardening  3  Term  Hours 

Hort.  313,  Home  Floriculture  3  Term  Hours 

Poul.  201,  General  Poultry  - 3  Term  Hours 

Poul.   333,  Poultry  Nutrition  3  Term  Hours 

Poul.  401,    Poultry    Diseases    3  Term  Hours 

Agricultural  Economics — Rural  Sociology 

Agr.  Econ.  303,  Farm  Management  I  3  Term  Hours 

Rural  Soc.  201,  Social  Problems  of  Rural  Life  3  Term  Hours 

Architecture 

Arch.  321,  History  of  Architecture  I  3  Term  Hours 

Arch.  322,  History  of  Architecture  II  3  Term  Hours 

Arch.  323,  History  of  Architecture  III 3  Term  Hours 

Education  , 

Ed.  303,  Educational   Psychology   3  Term  Hours 

Ed.  304,  Educational  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Ed.  47G,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3  Term  Hours 

Economics 

Econ.  201,   General  Economics  3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  202,  General  Economics  3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  203,  General  Economics   3  Term  Hours 

Econ.  307,  Business    Law    3  Term  Hours 

Statistics 

Stat.  361,  362,  363,  Industrial  Statistics  9  Term  Hours 

English 

Eng.   101,  Composition  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.   102,  Composition  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  103,  Composition    3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  211,  Business  English  3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  265,  American  Literature  I   3  Term  Hours 

Eng.  266,  American  Literature  II  3  Term  Hours 

English  Review  ..._ No  Credit 

Geology 

Geol.  120a,  Physical  Geology  3  Term  Hours 

Geol.  Ex.  207A,  Physical  Geology 3  Term  Hours 

Geol.  Ex.  207B,  Physical  Geology  3  Term  Hours 
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History 

Course  Credit 

Hist.  101,  American  Economic  History  to  1789  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.   102,  American  Economic  History,   1789-1865  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  103,  American  Economic  History  Since  1865  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  211,  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  212,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolu- 
tion to  the  Civil  War  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  213,  American  National  Development,  1860-1920  ....  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  221,  Modern  European  History,   1500-1815  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  222,  Modern  European  History,   1815-1870  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  223,  Comtemporary  Europe 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.   306,  History  of  North  Carolina  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  Ex.  310,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  ....  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  Ex  .311,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  ....  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  Ex.  312,  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  South  ....  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  320,  American  Biography 3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  350,  Hispanic  American  History  3  Term  Hours 

Hist.  Ex.  360,  Contemporary  History  of  the  U.  S 3  Term  Hours 

Political  Science 

Pol.   Sc.   211,   American   Government   3  Term  Hours 

Pol.  Sc.  212,  State  Government  and  Administration 3  Term  Hours 

Pol.  Sc.  213,  Municipal  Government  and  Administration  3  Term  Hours 

Pol.  Sc.  221,  American  Political  Parties 3  Term  Hours 

Engineering 

I.  E.  206,  Industrial  Organization  and  Management  3  Term  Hours 

Introduction  to  Ceramic  Engineering  No  Credit 

Cer.  E.  202,  Ceramic  Materials  3  Term  Hours 

Cer.  E.  301,  Drying  Fundamentals  and  Practice  3  Term  Hours 

Metal    Enamels    No  Credit 

Ceramic    Whiteware    Bodies    No  Credit 

Cer.   E.   401,   Pyrometry   1  Term  Hour 

M.  E.   101,  Engineering  Drawing  2  Term  Hours 

M.  E.   102,  Engineering  Drawing  2  Term  Hours 

M.  E.   103,  Engineering  Drawing  2  Term  Hours 

M.  E.  201,  Descriptive  Geometry  2  Term  Hours 

M.  E.  Ex.  101,  Accidents  and  Their  Prevention  3  Term  Hours 

Mathematics 

Math.    101,    College    Algebra    4  Term  Hours 

Math.  102,  Plane  and  Spherical  Triganometry  4  Term  Hours 

Math.   103,   Analytical   Geometry   6  Term  Hours 

Math.  Ill,  Mathematics  for  Agricultural  and  Textile 

Students    4  Term  Hours 

Math.  112,  Mathematics  for  Agricultural  and  Textile 

Students    4  Term  Hours 

Math.   201,   Calculus   I   4  Term  Hours 

Math.  202,   Calculus  II  4  Term  Hours 

Math.    303,    Calculus   III    4  Term  Hours 

Review    of    Elemental    Algebra    No  Credit 

Solid    Geometry    No  Credit 
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Textiles 

Course  Credit 

Tex.  108,  Textile    Principles    3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  231,  Knitting  I   2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  477,  Hosiery  Manufacturing  3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  237,  Fabric  Structure  2  Term  Hours 

Tex.  341,  Fabric  Design  and  Analysis  I  3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  342,  Fabric  Design  and  Analysis  II  3  Term  Hours 

Tex.  345,  Fabric  Technology  3  Term  Hours 

Practical  Technical  Correspondence   Courses 

Building  and  Estimating  No  Credit 

Land   Surveying   No  Credit 

Modern  Languages 

M.  L.   101,  Elementary  French  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  102,  Elementary  French  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  201,  Elementary  French  Prose 3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  105,  Elementary  Spanish  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  106,  Elementary  Spanish  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  205,  Elementary  Spanish  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  103,  Elementary  German  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  104,  Elementary  German  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  209a,  Spanish  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  209b,  Spanish  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

M.  L.  209c;  Spanish  Prose  3  Term  Hours 

Psychology 

Psy.  200,  Introduction  to  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  302,  Psychology  of  Personality  and  Adjustment  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  303,  Educational  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  304,  Educational  Psychology  3  Term  Hours 

Psy.  476,  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3  Term  Hours 

Sociology 

Soc.   101,  Human  Relations  2  Term  Hours 

Soc.   102,  Human  Relations 2  Term  Hours 

Soc.  103,  Human  Relations  2  Term  Hours 

Soc.   202,    General   Sociology 3  Term  Hours 

Soc.    203,   General   Sociology   3  Term  Hours 

Soc.   Ex.   400,   Criminology   3  Term  Hours 

Soc.  401,   Social  Pathology  3  Term  Hours 

Soc.  402,  Sociology  of  City  Life  3  Term  Hours 

Soc.   406,   The   American   Family   3  Term  Hours 

Zoology 

Zool.  Ex.  108,  Heredity  and  Eugenics  3  Term  Hours 

For  further  information  write  to  the  College  Extension  Division, 
North  Carolina  State  College,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION   SERVICES 

In  addition  to  the  correspondence  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  offers,  through  the  Extension  Division, 
the  following  services  to  the  people  of  the  state: 

Art.  The  North  Carolina  School  Art  Exhibition  is  conducted  an- 
nually in  cooperation  with  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
Circulating  art  exhibits  may  be  secured  on  a  loan  basis. 

Audio-Visual  Aids.  Sound  and  silent  educational  films,  lantern 
slides,  recordings  and  other  teaching  aids  are  loaned  to  schools,  colleges, 
and  community  organizations.  A  special  catalogue  of  this  service  may 
be  obtained  upon  request.  The  Bureau  of  Visual  Instruction  is  the  dis- 
tributing agency  for  the  Communication  Center. 

Dramatic  Art.  Assistance  is  given  in  organization  for  dramatic  ac- 
tivities, in  play  selection  and  production,  and  in  the  loan  of  playbooks 
and  other  library  material.  An  annual  tournament  is  conducted  in  co- 
operation with  the  Carolina  Dramatic  Association. 

Extension  Class  Instruction.  Late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Satur- 
day classes  are  organized  wherever  enough  enrollments  to  cover  ex- 
penses are  secured.  Courses  of  both  a  vocational  and  cultural  nature 
are  offered,  with  college  credit,  if  desired. 

Interscholastic  Activities.  In  cooperation  with  several  University 
departments  and  state  agencies,  the  Division  conducts  annual  contests 
in  debating  and  academic  subjects. 

Lectures.  Popular  and  technical  lectures  and  readings  by  members 
of  the  faculty  are  arranged  for  schools,  clubs,  and  other  community 
organizations.  Lecture  courses  either  on  a  particular  subject  or  a  series 
of  topics  may  be  obtained. 

Library  Service.  Reading  courses,  books,  and  reference  materials 
are  loaned  to  individuals  and  groups  interested  in  the  systematic  study 
and  discussion  of  literary,  historical,  social  and  other  subjects.  There 
are  available  about  one  hundred  outlines  for  study  suitable  for  women's 
clubs  or  other  groups. 

Postgraduate  Medical  Courses.  At  times  a  series  of  clinics  and 
lectures  is  conducted  for  practicing  physicans  at  various  centers. 

Public  Forums.  The  Extension  Division  conducts  a  public  forum 
program,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  stimulate  study  and  discussion  of 
public  affairs  as  a  means  of  extending  civic  knowledge  and  strengthen- 
ing democracy. 

Radio.  Programs  of  many  types  are  broadcast  through  the  facilities 
of  commercial  stations  from  the  new  campus  studios  of  the  Radio  Di- 
vision of  the  Communication  Center.  Detailed  information  will  be 
distributed  through  school  and  civic  groups  and,  upon  request,  to  in- 
dividuals. 

Short  Courses  and  Institutes.  Short  Courses  and  Institutes  are 
held  at  the  University  for  groups  interested  in  intensive  training  and 
instructional  programs. 

The  University  News  Letter,  containing  the  results  of  studies  made 
of  economic  and  social  conditions  in  North  Carolina,  is  sent  free  to 
residents  of  the  state. 

For  information  about  any  of  the  above  services,  write  to  the  UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION  DIVISION,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


REGISTRATION   BLANK    FOR    CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES 

Bureau  of  Correspondence   Instruction 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  applicant's  own  handwriting. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  to  cover  fees.  For  course 
fees  for  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  and  registration  fee  for  all,  see  page  8. 

In  sending  this  application,  I  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Extension  Division  as  set  down  on  pages  7  to  34  of  the  catalogue: 

1.  Name    (in  full)    Age 

Mr.,    Mrs.,    or    Miss 


Race. 


2.  Present   Address: 


(Street  and  Number) 


(City)  (County  (State) 

3.  Permanent    address    


4.  Previous    education 


(Be  specific,  naming  degree,  institution,  etc.) 


5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this  University  before,  under- 
line which  division  and  give  dates: 

Residence  term  Summer  School  

Extension  Class  Correspondence  

6.  Number  and  subject  of  course  desired  

7.  Kind  of  credit  desired  (mark  X) :  Undergraduate  degree  credit 

Toward  what  degree? At  what  institution? 

If    credit   is    desired    elsewhere,    have    you    secured    the    approval    of    the 
authorities? 

Certification  credit Professional  credit 

No    credit Occupation 

8.  If  teaching,  give  KIND  of  certificate  held Class No 

9.  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  the  books  through  the  Extension  Division? 
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Bureau  of  Correspondence   Instruction 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

This  blank  is  to  be  filled  out  completely  in  applicant's  own  handwriting. 
It  must  be  accompanied  by  check  or  money  order  to  cover  fees.  For  course 
fees  for  non-residents  of  North  Carolina  and  registration  fee  for  all,  see  page  8. 

In  sending  this  application,  I  agree  to  abide  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Extension  Division  as  set  down  on  pages  7  to  34  of  the  catalogue: 

1.  Name    (in  full)    Age 

Mr.,    Mrs.,    or   Miss 


Race. 


2.  Present   Address: 


(Street  and  Number) 


(City)                                                      (County                                 (State) 
3.  Permanent    address    


4.  Previous    education 


(Be  specific,  naming  degree,  institution,  etc.) 


5.  If  you  have  ever  registered  in  any  division  of  this  University  before,  under- 
line which  division  and  give  dates: 
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PURPOSE  AND  POLICY 

By  O.  K.  Merritt,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 
Business  Man,  Originator  of  this  Program 

The  attainment  of  a  just  and  lasting  World  Peace  is  the  most  critical 
need  in  the  history  of  humanity,  for  a  World  War  III  might  well  bring 
world  destruction. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  program  is  to  help  to  develop  the  best  plan 
for  permanent  Peace.  Without  supporting  any  one  controversial  thesis, 
it  is  proposed  to  present  all  responsible  points  of  view  in  unbiased 
consideration. 

Since  the  collective  conviction  of  the  masses  of  our  people  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  we  must  build  Peace,  the  immediate  objective  of 
this  Program  is  to  educate  and  focus  public  thinking  on  ways  to  peace. 

High  schools  are  in  a  position  to  lead  public  thinking  in  their  commun- 
ities. Therefore,  this  program  of  study  and  public  speaking  on  World 
Peace  is  being  offered  to  the  high  schools  of  our  state  and  the  nation. 

All  persons  and  organizations  desiring  peace  are  invited  and  urged 
to  help  promote  this  program  in  their  communities. 

"The  sum  total  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  people  is  the  greatest  and  sound- 
est force  on  earth." — Thomas  Jefferson. 


FOREWORD 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina takes  pleasure  in  announcing  the  Fourth  Annual  High  School  World 
Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program. 

This  Program  exists  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  high  school 
students  and  others  to  study  and  discuss  ways  and  means  of  building 
and  maintaining  just  and  lasting  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Two  hundred  and  three  high  schools  registered  for  participation  in 
the  First  Annual  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Pro- 
gram, in  the  school  year  1946-47,  on  the  subject,  "Is  World  Government 
the  Path  to  Peace?" 

One  hundred  and  eighty-nine  high  schools  registered  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Second  Annual  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking 
Program,  in  the  school  year  1947-48,  on  the  subject,  "How  Can  the 
United  Nations  Be  Strengthened?" 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  high  schools  registered  for  participation 
in  the  Third  Annual  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking 
Program,  in  the  school  year  1948-49,  on  the  subject,  "What  is  the 
Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  World  Affairs?" 

During  each  of  the  three  previous  years  of  this  Program,  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  high  school  students  delivered  speeches  in  the 
local  public  contests  at  the  schools  and  before  outside  groups  to  audiences 
totalling  more  than  100,000. 

The  central  topic  around  which  the  study  and  discussion  will  center 
in  this  year's  Program  is:  "Building  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age: 
What  are  the  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact?"  Various  responsible  points  of  view  are  out- 
lined in  the  articles  carried  in  this  bulletin  and  in  the  references  listed 
in  the  bibliography.  The  individual  students  should  study  all  of  the 
material  available  and  should  present  in  their  speeches  their  own  re- 
spective points  of  view  on  the  timely  and  important  question  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  for  building  world  peace,  in  the 
Atomic  Age,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact. 

This  Program  has  received  endorsement  by  various  organizations, 
including  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association,  the  North  Carolina 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  and  the  North  Carolina  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce; 
by  public  officials,  including  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott,  of  North  Carolina; 
and  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwin,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  North  Carolina;  and  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  of 
1947.  The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  and  the  United  Nations 
at  Lake  Success  have  both  indicated  their  interest  in  the  Program. 

Appreciation  is  expressed  to  Mr.  O.  K.  Merritt,  originator  and  generous 
supporter  of  this  Program;  to  Dr.  C.  B.  Robson  and  Mr.  Samuel  R. 
Levering,  who  have  contributed  special  articles  for  the  bulletin;  and 
to  the  publishers,  authors  and  organizations  who  have  kindly  granted 
permission  for  the  reproduction  of  previously  published  articles. 

The  attention  of  all  interested  in  world  peace  is  invited  to  the  ac- 
companying Rules  and  Suggestions  which  outline,  in  general  terms,  the 
methods  and  procedures  to  be  followed  in  making  this  Program  the 
most  effective  possible  this  year. 

E.  R.  Rankin, 

Director  of  the  Program. 


RULES    AND    SUGGESTIONS 

1.  This  Program  is  open  to  all  high  schools  that  will  conduct  it 
in  accord  with  its  basic  intent  and  principles. 

2.  The  Program  shall  be  sponsored  in  each  high  school  either  by 
the  school  itself  or  by  a  suitable  organization  or  individual  acceptable 
to  the  local  school  administration. 

3.  The  high  school  principal  shall  appoint  one  member  of  the 
faculty  as  supervisor  of  the  Program  in  the  school.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  supervisor  be  assisted  by  a  committee  representing  the  school 
administration,  the  sponsor,  and  the  student  body. 

4.  Each  participating  high  school  shall  encourage  as  many  as  possible 
of  its  students  to  study  the  literature  available  and  to  write  speeches 
on  the  subject  specified. 

5.  It  is  strongly  recommended  that  the  Peace  handbook  be  assigned 
for  special  study  or  as  a  special  project  in  connection  with  suitable 
high  school  courses.  The  vast  majority  of  the  participating  high  schools 
have  used  the  Peace  handbook  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  courses:  English,  History,  Social  Studies,  Public  Speaking, 
Government,  Sociology,  Civics,  and  Dramatics. 

6.  Each  school  shall  select,  by  fair  and  suitable  methods,  not  less 
than  three  nor  more  than  six  of  its  students  to  speak  in  a  final  public 
local  contest.  This  selection  is  usually  based  first  on  required  papers 
on  the  subject,  and  second  on  speaking  ability  of  the  students. 

7.  Each  speech  shall  be  not  less  than  6  minutes  nor  more  than  12 
minutes  in  length. 

8.  Each  contestant  shall  prepare  and  deliver  his  own  speech.  He 
shall  be  entitled  to  oral  assistance  in  preparation  of  the  speech  and  in 
practicing  delivery,  and  may  use  materials  from  any  source  available. 
All  speeches  must  be  the  original  composition  of  the  individual  student, 
and  all  quoted  materials  must  be  duly  acknowledged.  Contestants  are 
usually  permitted  to  have  their  papers  before  them  as  they  speak. 

9.  Each  high  school  administration  and  each  sponsor  should  enlist 
the  aid  of  local  churches,  civic  organizations,  the  press,  radio,  and  all 
other  suitable  mediums  to  publicize  the  contest  and  to  insure  maximum 
attendance.  A  liberal  use  of  posters  is  recommended. 

10.  The  final  public  speaking  contest  in  each  school  shall  be  held  at 
the  earliest  convenient  date  within  the  school  year  1949-50.  (The  contest 
date  is  left  flexible  to  accommodate  the  Peace  Program  to  use  in  con- 
nection with  courses  of  study.) 

11.  The  winner  in  each  contest  shall  be  selected  by  a  suitable  com- 
mittee of  judges. 

12.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Extension  Division  at  Chapel 
Hill  shall  supervise  the  Program  and  serve  as  a  "clearing  house,"  pre- 
paring and  distributing  background  materials  and  ordering  for  the 
sponsors  the  "World  Peace"  Gold  Keys  to  be  presented  to  the  winners. 
(Additional  "clearing  houses"  may  be  set  up  in  other  states.) 
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13.  Each  registering  school  shall  fill  out  the  proper  registration 
blank  and  send  it,  accompanied  by  the  registration  fee  ($5.00  for  North 
Carolina  schools  and  $7.50  for  schools  outside  North  Carolina),  to  the 
University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill.  For  this  fee  the  Extension 
Division  will  supply  the  school  with  20  copies  of  the  handbook  and 
the  "World  Peace"  Gold  Key.  From  various  adult  civic  clubs  or  other 
groups  in  the  city  or  county,  sponsors  can  be  secured  readily  in  most 
instances  and  in  all  such  cases  the  sponsors  will  provide  the  fee.  At 
the  same  time,  the  school  can  pay  the  registration  fee  from  its  own 
activity  fund.  In  any  event,  the  interest  of  adult  clubs  and  other  groups 
and  organizations  within  the  community  is  to  be  enlisted  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  The  University  Extension  Division  will  be  glad  to  assist 
schools  in  locating  sponsors,  in  so  far  as  this  is  practicable. 

14.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  speaking  contest,  each  school  shall 
send  to  the  University  Extension  Division  at  Chapel  Hill  a  report  of 
results,  giving  the  name  of  the  winner,  the  estimated  attendance,  the 
number  of  speakers,   and  a  copy  of  the  winning  speech. 

15.  While  it  is  contemplated  that  this  contest  ends  when  a  winner 
has  been  designated  for  each  high  school,  continued  competition  may  be 
held  whenever  desired,  among  winners  from  various  high  schools. 
Rules  and  awards  for  any  such  additional  contests  shall  be  arranged 
by  those  conducting  them. 

16.  The  school  administration  and  the  sponsor  shall  use  all  suitable 
means  for  publicizing  the  results  of  the  contest,  such  as  having  out- 
standing speeches  published  in  full  in  the  local  press  and  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  arrange  for  the  contestants 
to  deliver  their  speeches  before  local  group  meetings  of  the  P.  T.  A., 
Women's   Clubs,   Service   Clubs,    Churches,    and    other   organizations. 

17.  The  order  in  which  contestants  appear  on  the  program  in  the 
public  contest  should  be  determined  by  lot. 

18.  At  the  public  contest,  the  presiding  officer  should  explain  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Program  and  should  introduce  each  speaker 
to  the  audience,  giving  the  subject  of  his  or  her  speech. 

19.  The  "World  Peace"  Key  should  be  presented  to  the  winner  im- 
mediately after  the  decision  has  been  announced.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  presentation  be  made  by  the  presiding  officer  or  by  some  representa- 
tive of  the  sponsoring  organization. 

20.  In  so  far  as  local  methods  of  procedure  are  concerned,  these 
rules  may  be  revised  by  the  local  high  school  administration,  when 
necessary,  to  fit  the  local  situation. 

NOTE:  The  registration  fees  paid  by  the  local  sponsors  do  not 
cover  the  cost  of  operating  the  Program.  The  deficit  is  underwritten  and 
paid  by  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and  Speaking  Program, 
Inc.,  a  non-profit  corporation  whose  officers  and  directors  are  business 
men  of  Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 


ENDORSEMENT   BY   GOVERNOR   W.   KERR   SCOTT 

The  subject  of  study  for  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study  and 
Speaking  Program  this  year  is  a  challenging  one. 

The  question  of  building  world  peace  in  the  Atomic  Age  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  United  Nations 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  one  that  vitally  concerns  us  all. 

It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the  High  School  students  of  our  State 
learn  all  they  can  about  this  question,  and  I  am  sure  that  their  dis- 
cussion of  it  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  who  participate  and  listen. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  endorse  this  program  and  to  commend 
Director  Rankin,  of  the  High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program,  and 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  their 
efforts  in  making  this  program  of  study  and  discussion  possible. 

W.  Kerr  Scott, 
Governor    of    North    Carolina. 
August  8,  1949 


ENDORSEMENT  BY  STATE  SUPT.  CLYDE  A.  ERWIN 

To  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers: 

Greetings: 

I  am  very  glad  to  endorse  the  High  School  World  Peace  Study 
and  Speaking  Program  which  is  to  be  continued  for  the  school  year 
1949-50.  In  my  opinion,  the  subject,  "Building  World  Peace  in  the 
Atomic  Age:  What  are  the  Responsibilities  of  the  United  States  in  the 
United  Nations  and  in  the  Atlantic  Pact?"  is  especially  timely  in  view 
of  international  interest  along  this  line.  The  subject  will  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Social  Studies  teachers  to  correlate  their  work 
with  a  very  timely  emphasis. 

Those  who  participate  in  the  contest  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come interested  in  and  acquainted  with  one  of  the  most  important 
areas  of  world  interest  and  welfare  and  will  undoubtedly  maintain 
that  interest  effectively  in  the  promotion  of  world  peace  in  the  future. 
Unless  we  develop  right  attitudes  toward  peace  among  young  people, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  can  achieve  permanent  peace  in  the  world.  I 
hope  our  principals  and  teachers  will  do  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage participation  in  the  program.  I  am  sure  the  results  will  justify 
the  efforts. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Clyde  A.  Erwin, 

State  Superintendent  oj  Public  Instruction 
July   16,   1949 


ENDORSEMENT   BY   THE   N.   C.   GENERAL   ASSEMBLY 

A  Joint  Resolution  Endorsing  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking 
Program"  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina. 

Whereas,  it  is  realized  that  public  discussion  of  proposals  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  a  just  and  adequate  system  under  which  the  peoples 
of  the  world  may  live  in  peace  by  and  under  the  law  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  world  today;  and 

Whereas,  a  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  is  being 
conducted  in  the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  which  program  has  for  its 
purpose  the  stimulating  of  interest  in  world  peace  among  the  masses  of 
our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  program  is  being  conducted  in  more  than  two  hun- 
dred High  Schools  in  North  Carolina  this  year,  thereby  reaching  thou- 
sands of  our  people;  and 

Whereas,  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speaking  Program"  was 
organized  by  citizens  of  North  Carolina  and  is  a  non-profit  enterprise 
which  has  been  officially  endorsed  by  the  North  Carolina  League  of 
Municipalities,  the  North  Carolina  Education  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  State  Parents  and  Teachers  Association,  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  by  many  civic  and  religious  organizations  and  by 
Governor  R.  Gregg  Cherry;  Now,  Therefore 
Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  I:  That  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  commends 
the  High  Schools  of  North  Carolina,  the  Extension  Division  of  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  the  school  teachers  of  our  state  who  are  par- 
ticipating in  and  encouraging  the  said  "High  School  World  Peace  Speak- 
ing Program"  and  all  public  spirited  citizens  who  have  lent  their  assis- 
tance toward  the  success  of  this  movement  and  commends  the  same  to 
the  citizenship  of  the  State  and  to  all  peoples  interested  in  an  early  es- 
tablishment of  a  just  and  permanent  world  peace. 

Section  2.  That  this  resolution  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  ratification.  (Joint  Resolution  H.  R.  945,  Ratified  April  5, 
1947.) 


THE  RESPONSIBILITIES   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  AND   IN  THE  ATLANTIC  PACT 

(By  Dr.   C.  B.  Rotason,   Head,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  North   Carolina.) 

In  his  inaugural  address  on  January  20,  1949,  President  Truman 
emphasized  four  coordinate  courses  of  action  for  the  United  States 
in  its  continuing  efforts  to  build  world  peace.  The  first  of  these  was 
support  of  the  United  Nations;  the  second,  assistance  in  plans  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  throughout  the  world;  the  third,  the  strengthening  of 
freedom-loving  peoples  against  the  dangers  of  aggression;  and  the  fourth, 
that  of  "making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  advances  and  industrial 
progress  available  for  the  improvement  and  growth  of  underdeveloped 
areas." 


Certainly  the  first  of  these  points  is  one  upon  which  all  will  agree. 
The  creation  and  later  the  support  of  the  United  Nations  has  been  the 
basic  objective  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  since  the 
pronouncement  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  to 
turn  to  other  devices  and  expedients  in  the  quest  for  peace,  some  of 
which  may  seem  to  be  "by-passing"  the  United  Nations,  should  not  obs- 
cure the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  consistently  supported  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  not  only  financially  but  in  every 
other  way  and  does  in  a  really  sincere  sense  make  this  the  cardinal 
feature  and  the  basis  of  its  foreign  policy.  While  other  measures  and 
means  may  be  regarded  as  temporary  expedients  to  meet  particular 
emergencies  and  problems  as  they  arise,  this  alone  may  be  regarded 
as  the  only  sound  and  permanent  guiding  policy.  If  we  pursue  it  stead- 
fastly and  succeed  in  gaining  the  requisite  cooperation  of  other  nations 
in  developing  the  structure  of  the  United  Nations  both  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  the  integration  of  the  constructive  efforts  for 
world-wide  cooperation  in  the  attainment  of  a  better  way  of  life  for  all 
people  everywhere,  support  of  the  United  Nations  may  become  the  sole 
and  only  feature  of  our  policy  in  world  affairs.  We  may  devoutly  hope 
for  that  day! 

(The  September  15,  1949,  issue  of  the  bi-weekly  "Foreign  Policy 
Reports,"  published  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  Inc.,  22  East  38th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y.,  carries  an  illuminating  and  suggestive  article 
by  Professor  Clyde  Eagleton  on  "Proposals  for  Reform  of  the  United 
Nations."  For  an  excellent  review  of  the  work  of  the  United  Nations, 
see  another  publication  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  "Report  on 
the  United  Nations,"  Headline  Series  No.  76,  by  Thomas  J.  Hamilton. 
A  great  variety  of  interesting  and  valuable  information  on  the  United 
Nations  may  be  secured  from  the  Department  of  Public  Information,  Unit- 
ed Nations,  Lake  Success,  N.  Y.  Some  of  this  material  is  free  and  some 
may  be  obtained  for  a  small  fee.  See  especially  "Everyman's  United 
Nations,"  Price  $1.00;  "Basic  Facts  about  the  United  Nations,"  price 
15c;  and  "Handbook  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies," 
price  $1.00.) 
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II 

Assistance  in  plans  for  economic  recovery  is  a  good  example  of  a 
temporary  expedient  to  meet  a  particular  emergency.  The  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations  that  is  designed  to  promote  economic  welfare  and 
facilitate  international  economic  cooperation  contemplates  a  world  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  economic  normality  in  the  economic  life  of 
nations  and  the  trade  among  them.  This  machinery  was  not  designed 
to  bring  economic  life  out  of  the  fearful  abyss  into  which  the  destruction 
and  dislocation  of  the  war  had  thrown  it,  in  many  if  not  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Indeed  since  it  was  designed  to  be  permanent  machinery,  it 
should  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  serve  the  purpose  of  salvage  and 
recovery.  This  is  why  the  United  States  which  fortunately  has  proved 
itself  to  have  the  tremendous  vitality  of  economic  life  which  the  task 
requires,  has  had  to  step  in  with  such  temporary  emergency  programs 
as  the  European  Recovery  Program  (the  Marshall  Plan).  This  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  bring  about  a  situation  in  which  normal 
economic  activity  can  be  carried  on  and  the  permanent  machinery  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations,  such  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  International  Trade  Organization,  can  proceed  under 
circumstances  which  make  their  successful  and  effective  operation  pos- 
sible. No  well  informed  person  will  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
by-passed  or  should  by-pass  these  United  Nations  economic  agencies. 
On  the  contrary,  we  have  consistently  supported  every  effort  to  bring 
them  into  effective  existence  and  operation.  We  should  and  doubtless 
we  shall  continue  to  work  in  and  through  them  with  all  nations  which 
show  a  similar  willingness  to  cooperate.  It  should  also  be  recognized 
that  the  contributions  that  we  make  through  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  in  direct  aid  to  such  countries  as  Great  Britain,  Greece 
and  Turkey  are  also  in  support  of  the  United  Nations,  because  the 
primary  objective  of  these  programs  is  that  of  bringing  about  such  con- 
ditions in  economic  life  as  will  make  possible  the  effective  operation  of 
the  permanent  machinery  for  economic  cooperation  provided  by  the 
United  Nations. 

Ill 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  for  our  policy  of  military  assistance  to 
countries  threatened  by  aggression.  Here,  however,  it  is  not  so  much 
that  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations  was  not  designed  to  provide 
security  against  aggression.  Frankness  compels  us  to  make  the  assertion 
that  it  is  rather  that  the  obstructive  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  Soviet 
Union  both  within  and  without  the  United  Nations  have  created  a  situa- 
tion in  which  nations  threatened  with  aggression  at  present  cannot  rely 
upon  the  United  Nations  for  security.  This  is  especially  true  of  those  na- 
tions in  some  proximity  to  the  Soviet  Union  itself,  because  that  nation 
has  retained  its  powerful  war  machine  long  after  the  need  for  it  against 
Nazi  or  Fascist  aggression  ceased.  In  a  recent  speech  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  entitled  "The  Atlantic  Pact  for  Collective  Defense  against 
Potential  Aggression  Should  Be  the  Occasion  for  Enlarging  Freedom  and 
Strengthening  the  United  Nations,"  Senator  Frank  P.  Graham,  of  North 
Carolina,  has  brought  this  out  so  forcibly  that  an  extensive  quotation 
is  justified.  Senator  Graham  said: 
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"The  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  United  Nations  gave  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  new  hopes  for  the  four  freedoms,  for  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  and  for  the  continuation  of  the  international  cooperation  for 
winning  the  peace.  Because  of  the  backwashes  of  a  global  war,  the  mil- 
lions of  people  killed,  the  hundreds  of  billions  of  values  destroyed, 
untold  miseries,  frustrations  and  other  consequences  of  a  global  war, 
these  hopes  are  far  from  fulfillment.  Disillusionment  and  desperation  are 
widespread  across  the  world.  The  American  people  are  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  of  their  own  democracy  with  its  remnants  of  discrimina- 
tions, bigotries,  slums,  denial  of  equal  suffrage  to  many  worthy  citizens, 
a  few  surviving  lynchings  by  mobs  in  the  South  and  gangs  in  the  North, 
low  incomes  in  millions  of  homes  with  the  largest  proportion  of  children, 
unequal  educational  opportunities,  and  other  injustices  in  which  we  all 
share,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  Yet  two  large  facts  stand  out: 

"First.  The  United  States,  with  stupendous  war-production  plants  and 
the  mightiest  fighting  force,  quickly  demobilized  most  of  its  war  plants 
and  armies  in  the  face  of  totalitarian  armies  which  remain  mobilized, 
larger  than  all  the  other  armies  of  Europe  and  America  combined;  and 

"Second.  The  United  States,  with  its  vantage  position  of  monopoly, 
supported  the  plan  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  international  control  of 
atomic  power. 

"After  the  First  World  War  the  United  States  renounced  the  League 
of  Nations  and  failed  the  hopes  of  mankind.  After  the  Second  World 
War  the  Soviet  Union  has  obstructed  the  United  Nations  and  has  failed 
the  humane  hopes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Upon  the  ruins  and 
miseries  left  by  the  First  World  War  the  Fascist  dictatorships  hurled 
their  monstrous  power  against  the  peoples  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America. 
Upon  the  ruins  and  miseries  left  by  the  Second  World  War  the  Com- 
munist dictatorship  organized  its  no  less  monstrous  aggressions  and 
subversions  against  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  peoples  of  both 
the  East  and  the  West.  Instead  of  the  development,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  one  world  of  the  peoples'  hopes, 
two  conflicting  worlds  developed  within  the  frame-work  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  still  fervently  hope  that  the  twilight  of  the  cold  war  will 
not  turn  into  the  darkness  of  the  unthinkable  tragedy  of  a  third  world 
war.  In  the  struggle  toward  the  dawn  we  are  groping  for  the  free  light 
and  the  fair  balance  of  both  personal  freedom  and  international  security. 
We  welcome  any  suggestion  of  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  relaxation  of 
international  tension,  but  with  a  vigilance  made  necessary  by  cruel 
experience. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  resulting  cold  war  will  ultimately  be 
judged  by  better  informed  minds  than  my  own.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
America  and  the  other  democracies  have  some  responsibilities  for  which 
they  are  answerable  to  themselves  and  the  God  of  History.  The  frustra- 
tions and  deficiencies  of  our  own  Nation  and  the  other  democracies,  the 
corruption  in  China,  the  imperialism  in  the  African,  Pacific,  and  Asiatic 
world,  are  a  part  of  the  sins  of  the  democratic  world  in  which  we  all 
must  share. 

"Yet  it  is  written  in  the  record  that  the  Soviet  Union,  instead  of 
continuing  the  Allied  cooperation  which  won  the  war  and  could  have 
won — and  could  yet  win — the  peace,  disrupted  this  international  co- 
operation; obstructed  the  purposes  and  possibilities  of  the  United  Nations; 
withdrew  in  isolation  behind  the  iron  curtain;   broke  the  pledges  for 
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the  self-determination  of  peoples;  crushed  civil  liberties  and  the  freedom 
of  people  to  organize  in  churches,  parliaments,  corporations,  labor  unions, 
and  cooperative  societies;  made  more  absolute  the  totalitarian  dictator- 
ship based  on  the  oligarchy  in  the  Kremlin,  which  draws  its  monopoly 
of  power  from  a  small  political  party  which  has  liquidated  all  opposition; 
held  more  millions  of  dissenters,  political  prisoners,  and  laborers  in 
concentration  camps  and  in  enforced  bondage  in  1949  than  there  were 
slaves  in  the  Southern  States  in  1861;  subjugated  little  nations  by  force, 
or  threats  of  force;  carried  on  internal  subversions  against  the  integrity 
and  freedom  of  all  nations;  picked  off  nations,  one  by  one,  and  locked 
them  behind  the  iron  curtain  of  the  police  state;  carried  on  sabotage  of 
European  recovery;  made  war  on  religion;  blockaded  Berlin;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  world-wide  fear  of  atomic  bombs  and  the  world-wide 
hopes  for  peace,  rejected  the  United  Nations'  plan  for  the  international 
control  of  atomic  power. 

"Instead  of  the  grand  design  for  the  translation  of  the  cooperation 
of  the  Allied  Nations  for  winning  the  war  into  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  Nations  for  winning  the  peace,  this  divided  and  broken  world 
now  carries  the  heavy  loads,  the  disillusionments,  and  the  strains  of  the 
unprecedented  cold  war  in  which  we  have  neither  the  security  of  peace 
nor  the  actuality  of  war.  The  tragic  fact  is  we  have  not  one  world  but 
two  worlds.  Yet  in  loyalty  to  the  hopes  for  the  universal  human  brother- 
hood of  our  religion  and  the  humane  hopes  of  mankind,  we  must  not 
give  up  the  hope  of  one  world  through  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  two  worlds  must  not  become  one  world  under  a  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  With  our  faith  in  the  oneness  of  freedom  and  peace,  we  do 
not  want  the  one  world  developed  after  the  model  of  the  Pax  Romana, 
or  the  Pax  Britannica,  or  an  American  peace,  or  a  totalitarian  peace. 
We  do  not  want  the  one  world  under  either  an  imperial  or  totalitarian 
domination.  We  need  the  one  world  of  international  cooperation  of  all 
nations  for  the  freedom,  equal  opportunity,  and  peace  of  all  people. 

"The  totalitarian  dictatorship  has  revealed  itself  not  as  a  transition 
to  freedom,  cooperation,  and  peace,  but  as  a  fixation  for  expanding 
tyranny  and  power  for  the  domination  of  both  hemispheres.  The  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  fully  in  accord  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  was  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  for  'the 
maintenance  of  continental  peace  and  security'  and  for  'the  strengthening 
of  friendship  and  good  neighborliness  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.' 
The  Asian  Conference  of  the  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  southern 
Asia,  Indonesia,  and  Australia,  gathered  at  Delhi,  at  the  call  of  Nehru, 
the  great  Prime  Minister  of  India,  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations,  for  the  muster  of  moral  opinion  against  broken  agreements 
and  attacks  on  the  hopes  of  dependent  peoples  for  liberation  from 
imperial  military  power.  The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  in  its  terms  is  an 
agreement,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  'to  safeguard  their  freedom  and  common  heritage,'  and  for 
'the  collective  self-defense  against  armed  attack.' 

"The  United  States  of  America  has  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  of  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  Truman  doctrine,  re- 
translated in  the  Marshall  plan,  and  the  western  union,  expanded  into 
the  North  Atlantic  community,  will,  we  trust,  reinforce  the  universal 
pact  of  the  United  Nations  for  freedom  and  security,  for  international 
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disarmament,  and  for  amendments  to  the  Charter  to  strengthen  and 
fulfill  the  principle  and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

"In  a  world  situation,  in  which  the  veto  and  a  policy  of  obstruction 
have  weakened  the  United  Nations,  and  in  the  European  situation,  in 
which  defenseless  nations  were  subjugated,  one  by  one,  by  the  aggres- 
sions or  subversions  of  totalitarian  tyranny,  the  western  European  nations 
drew  together  in  the  Brussels  Pact,  and  the  North  Atlantic  nations  drew 
together  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  for  self-help  and  mutual  defense.  The  Pact 
must  not  only  have  the  purpose  to  prevent  war,  but  must  also  be  the 
historic  occasion  for  enlarging  freedom  and  strengthening  the  United 
Nations. 

"The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  must  not  become  merely  another  mili- 
tary pact  which  will  recapitulate  the  story  of  alliances  and  counter- 
alliances  in  a  line-up  for  war.  Against  the  possibility  of  such  a  tragic 
development,  we  must  constantly  hold  before  ourselves  four  objectives: 

"I.  To  keep  the  Atlantic  Pact  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations  as  the  expression  of  the  'inherent  rights  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense,'  recognized  in  article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

"II.  To  support  the  Atlantic  Pact  (a)  as  a  stanch  deterrent  to  ag- 
gression and  war;  and  (b)  as  the  basis  for  western  European  security 
and  self-recovery. 

"III.  To  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the  pact  and  to  make  our 
nation  more  democratic  and  more  productive  (a)  for  the  well-being 
of  all  our  people;  and  (b)  for  our  economic  and  moral  strength  in  the 
global  struggle  of  ideas. 

"IV.  To  make  the  Atlantic  Pact  a  buttress  to  the  United  Nations  in 
a  critical  period  during  which  steps  can  be  more  securely  and  hopefully 
taken  looking  toward  international  disarmament  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  United  Nations.  " 

(Copies  of  Senator  Graham's  speech,  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
July  20,  1949,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Senator  Graham's  office, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washinton,  D.  C.  The  speech  in  its  entirety 
should  be  read  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  United  Nations  or 
American  foreign  policy.) 

For  the  reasons  so  ably  and  forcibly  presented  by  Senator  Graham, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  conclude  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  it  seems  imperative  that  we  should  also  give  military  assistance 
at  least  to  those  nations  which  have  joined  us  in  this  pact  as  well  as 
to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Our  ultimate  objective  is  and  must  be  that  of 
making  the  security  system  world-wide  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  development  of  the  United  Nations.  However,  in  the  in- 
terim until  this  is  effectively  accomplished,  the  only  possible  alternative 
is  to  make  use  of  such  partial  and  incomplete  devices  as  the  Atlantic 
Pact  and  the  military  assistance  program. 

(For  an  official  explanation  of  "The  U.  S.  Military  Assistance  Pro- 
gram," see  issue  No.  22  of  "Building  the  Peace,  Foreign  Affairs  Outlines," 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State.  This  is  Department  of  State 
Publication  No.  3507.) 

IV 

The  "bold  new  program"  of  granting  technical  assistance  to  unde- 
veloped areas  announced  by  President  Truman  as  the  fourth  point  in  the 
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current  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  also  one  which  supple- 
ments the  United  Nations.  (See  "'Technical  Assistance':  Plan  for 
Better  Living,"  "The  United  Nations  Newsletter,"  volume  2,  No.  7, 
July,  1949.)  The  President  explained  the  nature  and  purposes  of  this 
"technical  assistance"  in  his  inaugural  address  in  the  following  words: 

"More  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  are  living  in  conditions 
approaching  misery.  Their  food  is  inadequate.  They  are  victims  of 
disease.  Their  economic  life  is  primitive  and  stagnant.  Their  poverty 
is  a  handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to  more  prosperous  areas. 

"For  the  first  time  in  history,  humanity  possesses  the  knowledge 
and  the  skill  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  these  people. 

"The  United  States  is  pre-eminent  among  nations  in  the  development 
of  industrial  and  scientific  techniques.  The  material  resources  which 
we  can  afford  to  use  for  the  assistance  of  other  peoples  are  limited.  But 
our  imponderable  resources  in  technical  knowledge  are  constantly  grow- 
ing and  are  inexhaustible. 

"I  believe  that  we  should  make  available  to  peace-loving  peoples 
the  benefits  of  our  store  of  technical  knowledge  in  order  to  help  them 
realize  their  aspirations  for  a  better  life.  And,  in  cooperation  with  other 
nations,  we  should  foster  capital  investment  in  areas  needing  develop- 
ment. 

"Our  aim  should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  through 
their  own  efforts,  to  produce  more  food,  more  clothing,  more  materials 
for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to  lighten  their  burdens. 

"We  invite  other  countries  to  pool  their  technological  resources  in  this 
undertaking.  Their  contributions  will  be  warmly  welcomed.  This 
should  be  a  cooperative  enterprise  in  which  all  nations  work  together 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  wherever 
practicable.  It  must  be  a  world-wide  effort  for  the  achievement  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  freedom. 

"With  the  cooperation  of  business,  private  capital,  agriculture,  and 
labor  in  this  country,  this  program  can  greatly  increase  the  industrial 
activity  in  other  nations  and  can  raise  substantially  their  standards 
of  living. 

"Such  new  economic  developments  must  be  devised  and  controlled 
to  benefit  the  peoples  of  the  areas  in  which  they  are  established. 
Guarantees  to  the  investor  must  be  balanced  by  guarantees  in  the 
interest  of  the  people  whose  resources  and  whose  labor  go  into  these 
developments. 

"The  old  imperialism — exploitation  for  foreign  profit — has  no  place 
in  our  plans.  What  we  envisage  is  a  program  of  development  based  on 
the  concepts  of  democratic  fair-dealing. 

"All  countries,  including  our  own,  will  greatly  benefit  from  a  con- 
structive program  for  the  better  use  of  the  world's  human  and  natural 
resources.  Experience  shows  that  our  commerce  with  other  countries 
expands  as  they  progress  industrially  and  economically. 

"Greater  production  is  the  key  to  prosperity  and  peace.  And  the  key 
to  greater  production  is  a  wider  and  more  vigorous  application  of 
modern  scientific  and  technical  knowledge. 

"Only  by  helping  the  least  fortunate  of  its  members  to  help  them- 
selves can  the  human  family  achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that 
is  the  right  of  all  people. 
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"Democracy  alone  can  supply  the  vitalizing  force  to  stir  the  peoples 
of  the  world  into  triumphant  action,  not  only  against  their  human 
oppressors,  but  also  against  their  ancient  enemies — hunger,  misery, 
and  despair." 

The  ideal  of  facilitating  the  transmission  of  technical  assistance  from 
the  more  advanced  nations  to  those  which  are  undeveloped  is  one  that 
the  United  Nations  has  been  concerned  with  from  its  very  beginning. 
It  is  not  only  dedicated  to  the  ends  of  this  ideal  but  partic- 
ularly well  constructed  to  be  an  agency  through  which  these  ends 
may  be  obtained.  Economic  relations  between  technically  advanced  and 
technically  backward  peoples  have  been  carried  on  for  a  long  time;  but, 
under  the  old  system  of  imperialism,  all  too  often  with  the  result  that 
the  people  of  the  backward  areas  were  exploited.  That  this  in  reality 
is  advantageous  to  neither  people  in  the  long  run  is  obvious,  just  as  it 
is  not  really  to  the  advantage  of  the  educated  and  skilled  persons  in 
any  local  community  to  exploit  and  keep  in  ignorance  and  misery  their 
less  advanced  and  less  privileged  neighbors.  For  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing a  framework  for  mutually  advantageous  economic,  cultural  and 
social  relations  between  the  technically  advanced  and  the  technically 
backward  nations  of  the  world,  the  United  Nations  is  particularly  well 
suited.  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  or  should  be,  world-wide  in  its  scope  and 
outlook.  Secondly,  it  has  the  specialized  agencies  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  functions  and  activities  that  are  ripe  and  crying  out  for 
world-wide  cooperation.  Some  of  these  are,  and  their  names  suggest 
the  needs  which  they  can  fill  and  the  functions  they  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform, — the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, the  International  Labor  Organization,  the  International  Civil  Avi- 
ation Organization,  the  International  Trade  Oganization,  the  Inter- 
Government  Maritime  Consultative  Organization,  and  others.  It  is  through 
and  in  cooperation  with  these  agencies  that  the  United  States  can  and 
should  seek  to  realize  the  ideal  of  the  "bold  new  program"  proposed 
by  President  Truman  as  his  "fourth  point." 


In  conclusion,  it  is  highly  important  to  remark  and  well  to  note  that 
it  is  just  such  positive  programs  for  human  betterment,  economic, 
physical,  social  and  cultural,  that  must  supply  the  keystone  for  the 
building  of  world  peace.  Peace  to  be  lasting  and  worth  while  must  be 
more  than  merely  the  absence  of  a  "shooting"  war.  Peace  in  any  worthy 
or  realistic  sense  can  exist  only  in  a  world  of  happy,  healthy,  spiritually 
and  intellectually  developed  people,  willing  to  cooperate  with  each 
other  in  the  world-wide  and  diversified  undertaking  of  making  the  life 
of  all  men  everywhere  not  only  safer  and  more  secure,  but  healthier 
and  happier.  Temporary  devices  and  expedients  may  stave  off  a  "shoot- 
ing" war  from  year  to  year.  We  must  resort  to  them  because  there 
is  imminent  danger  of  a  "shooting"  war  unless  we  are  vigilant  to  prevent 
it.  But  our  ultimate  purposes  in  building  world  peace  must  look  far 
beyond  merely  preventing  war.  They  must  envisage  a  world  of  men 
and  nations  organized  and  integrated  for  positive  and  creative  co- 
operation for  a  better  and  fuller  life  for  all  men  everywhere. 


RAISE   THE   STANDARD   ! 

(By  Samuel  R.  Levering,  Member  National  Executive  Council, 
United   World   Federalists.) 

Our  subject  this  year,  "Building  World  Peace  in  the  Atomic  Age: 
The  Responsibility  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  Atlantic  Pact,"  really  requires  an  appraisal  of  the  whole  field  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  This  is  true  because  most  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  not  carried  on  through  the  United  Nations,  and  the  Atlantic 
Pact  is  closely  connected  with  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  European  members 
of  the  Pact.  What,  then,  is  our  foreign  policy?  Is  it  effective  in  building 
peace?    Does  it  need   changes   and   improvements? 

I.     What  is  Present  United  States  Foreign  Policy? 

Our  foreign  policy  consists  of  four  outstanding  parts:  (1)  mainten- 
ance of  large  United  States  military  strength,  (2)  military  alliances 
and  supplying  arms  to  "friendly"  nations,  (3)  economic  assistance  to 
"friendly"  nations,   and    (4)    support  and  use  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  addition  the  United  States  is  interested  in  promoting  freer  world 
trade,  protecting  the  interests  of  American  citizens,  etc.  But  the  four 
parts  of  our  foreign  policy  listed  above  are  our  chief  reliance  for 
peace.  We  will  look  at  each  of  these  in  turn. 

A.  Maintenance  of  Large  U.  S.  Military  Strength 

As  measured  by  U.  S.  government  expenditure,  this  is  the  chief  de- 
pendence of  U.  S.  foreign  policy.  We  will  spend  about  15  billion  dollars 
this  year  for  our  army,  navy,  and  air  force.  In  addition,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  receives  nearly  a  billion  dollars  more,  most  of 
which  is  used  to  produce  new  and  additional  atomic  weapons.  This 
is  in  addition  to  many  billions  more  for  the  costs  of  past  wars. 

This  money  is  used  for  such  purposes  as  to  purchase  long  range 
B-36  bombers  and  jet  fighters,  to  build  and  maintain  army,  naval,  and 
air  bases  from  Okinawa  to  Greenland  and  Libya,  to  develop  devices  and 
ships  to  combat  the  new  schnorkel  submarines,  and  generally  to  main- 
tain a  military,  naval,  and  air  establishment  many  times  as  large  as 
before  World  War  II. 

Large  expenditures  for  United  States  armament  are  made  because 
it  is  felt  that  American  military  strength  may  deter  other  nations  from 
starting  wars,  or  may  make  American  victory  more  likely  if  war  does 
come. 

B.  Military  Alliances  and  Supplying  Arms  to  "Friendly"  Nations 

This  is  a  second  chief  reliance  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  signed  a  treaty  for  individual  and  collective  de- 
fense of  the  American  nations  at  Rio  in  1947.  This  declares  that  an 
attack  on  any  American  nation  is  the  concern  of  all,  and  pledges  all 
signers  to  assist  any  nation  which  may  be  attacked. 

In  the  summer  of  1949  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance,  which  makes  similar  declarations  and  exchanges 
pledges  among  the  United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  The  Netherlands,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland, 
and  Portugal.  This  is  unique  as  the  first  military  alliance  which  the 
United  States  has  joined  in  peace-time. 
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It  is  proposed  that  nearly  1.5  billion  dollars  in  military  aid  be  pro- 
vided to  members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  to  Iran,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Korea,  and  the  Philippines  this  year.  This  amount  may  be  only  the  be- 
ginning of  later  expenditures  for  the  same  purpose. 

Under  the  Truman  Doctrine,  considerable  military  aid  has  been  given 
since  1947  to  Greece,  Turkey  and  Korea,  and  also  to  the  Nationalist 
government  of  China. 

The  program  of  military  alliances  and  military  aid  to  "friendly" 
nations  is  designed  to  strengthen  their  resistance  to  Soviet  pressure, 
and  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  attacking  smaller  nations,  through 
the  expectation  that  such  attack  would  bring  war  with  all  the  allies, 
including  the  United  States. 

C.  Economic   Assistance    to   "Friendly"    Nations 

This  also  is  a  major  part  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  has  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Marshall  Plan  aid  to  western  Europe,  which  is  now  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  5  billion  dollars  a  year.  Large  amounts  of  non- 
military  supplies  also  have  been  given  to  the  Nationalist  government 
in  China,  and  sent  to  Greece.  Recently  President  Truman  has  proposed 
to  Congress  that  40  million  dollars  be  made  available  for  assistance 
in  economic  development  of  backward  areas.  This  would  be  used  largely 
to  supply  "know-how"  and  to  guarantee  private  American  investments 
in  such  areas.  Economic  assistance  has  been  supplied  partially  because 
hungry,  hopeless  people  are  more  likely  to  accept  communism. 

D.  Support  and  Use  of  the  United  Nations 

Officially,  this  is  a  major  point  in  United  States  foreign  policy. 
Measured  in  dollars,  however,  it  is  only  a  minor  part.  Except  for  assis- 
tance to  war  refugees,  the  United  States  probably  will  not  contribute 
over  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  the  United  Nations  and  its  functional 
agencies  this  year.  This  is  under  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  fifteen 
billion  being  spent  on  national  military  strength,  or  under  2  percent 
of  the  IV2  billion  proposed  for  military  aid,  or  one  half  of  1  percent  of 
the  five  billion  proposed  for  economic  aid. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  other  major  parts  of  our  foreign 
policy  are  not  carried  out  through  the  United  Nations.  This  is  true,  of 
course,  of  our  national  rearmament  program.  It  is  true  of  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact, 
and  military  aid  to  western  European  countries,  China,  and  Korea. 
It  is  true  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  which  has  acted  independently,  and 
not  through  the  United  Nations'  Economic  Commission  for  Europe. 

The  United  States  has  taken  some  important  matters  to  the  United 
Nations.  The  most  vital  was  the  Baruch  Proposals  for  control  of  atomic 
energy,  which  have  long  been  stalled  in  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Proposals  for  limitation  and  control  of  conventional 
armaments  also  have  gotten  nowhere  so  far  in  the  United  Nations. 

Here  are  two  examples  of  problems  which  concerned  the  United 
States  which  were  dealt  with  through  the  United  Nations.  On  Palestine, 
decisions  to  partition,  and  later  to  withdraw  armies  to  certain  lines, 
were  reached  by  the  United  Nations,  but  were  defied  first  by  the  Arabs 
and  then  by  the  Israelis.  Settlement,  very  different  from  U.  N.  decisions, 
was  reached  largely  through  war  and  the  success  of  Israeli  armed 
forces,  with  U.  N.  mediators  helping  to  find  means  of  stopping  the 
war.   The  United   States   participated   in   the   Good   Offices   Commission 
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of  the  United  Nations  which  tried  to  bring  a  settlement  in  Indonesia 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  new  Idonesian  Republic.  The  Dutch  later 
broke  the  agreement  and  made  a  military  attack. 

The  U.  S.-U.  S.  S.  R.  Clash 

United  States  foreign  policy  must  be  understood  in  terms  of  fear 
and  antagonism  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Each 
is  the  only  nation  now  strong  enough  to  threaten  the  security  of  the 
other.  For  example,  U.  S.  Air  Force  Chief  General  Hoyt  Vandenberg, 
on  August  12,  1949,  told  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  that 
Russia  is  (at^  present)  the  only  possible  enemy  of  the  United  States 
and  added  that  his  testimony  to  that  effect  had  been  approved  by  the 
State  Department.  He  also  confirmed  that  the  United  States  has  chosen 
specific  atomic  bomb  targets  in  Russia  in  event  the  Soviet  Union  starts 
war. 

The  clash  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  made 
more  acute  by  Soviet  support  of  communist  parties  in  other  countries, 
dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  present  governments.  In  most  cases  these 
parties  take  orders  from  Moscow,  and  are  in  fact  agents  of  Russian 
policy  and  power.  Thus  United  States  policies  aimed  at  checking  the 
spread  of  Soviet  controlled  communism  are  aimed  also  at  checking 
the  growth  of  Russian  military  power  and  control. 

Officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  also  consider  the  United  States  as  their 
chief  potential  enemy.  Frequent  Soviet  statements  denounce  "American 
imperialism,"  "war-mongering,"  etc.  Doubtless  they  also  have  plans 
for  destroying  the  United  States  in  case  of  war. 

The  case  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  makes  it  clear,  however,  that  the  chief 
issue  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  is  not  communism 
vs  democracy  but  how  a  nation  lines  up  in  the  power  struggle.  Yugo- 
slavia is  communist,  both  in  state  ownership  and  dictatorship,  yet 
Moscow  denounces  it   as   "an   enemy  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

II.     Is  United  States  Foreign  Policy  Effective  in  Building  Peace? 

There  are  many  things  that  are  right  in  present  American  foreign 
policy. 

First,  it  rejects  isolation,  recognizing  rightly  that  the  United  States 
cannot  have  peace  and  prosperity  in  a  world  of  war  and  poverty.  Our 
broad  oceans  no  longer  can  keep  us  safe  from  attack  and  vast  destruction 
in  an  age  of  long  range  aircraft  and  atomic  bombs.  Nor  can  we  safely 
allow  any  nation  to  seize  control  of  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  interests 
spread  all  over  the  globe.  Therefore  we  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  any 
major  war,  and  to  suffer  in  any  world-wide  economic  collapse.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  soundly  based  on  recognition  of  these  facts,  and  there- 
fore turns  away  from  isolation.  Our  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Pact  is  evidence  of  our  rejection  of  isolation. 

Second,  our  foreign  policy  rightly  rejects  appeasement  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Hitler's  appetite  for  territory  and  power  grew  on  the  morsels  fed 
him  by  appeasers  at  Munich.  There  is  no  indication  that  allowing  the 
Soviet  Union  to  seize  control  of  the  Turkish  straits  and  Greece,  for 
example,  would  stop  further  Russian  efforts  to  expand  its  control. 

Third,  our  foreign  policy  rightly  rejects  "preventive  war"  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  Should  the  United  States  start  dropping  atomic  bombs 
in  Russian  cities,  we  would  not  only  place  ourselves  in  a  very  bad  moral 
position,  but  we  would  have  started  a  war  which  might  be  very  costly 
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in  lives  and  very  difficult  to  win.  General  Omar  Bradley  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently  that  such  a  war  might  last  for  20  years. 

Fourth,  our  foreign  policy  rejects  unilateral  disarmament  by  the 
United  States.  Such  complete  disarmament  by  the  United  States,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  remained  heavily  armed,  would  not  be  likely  to  bring 
peace. 

Fifth,  our  foreign  policy  recognizes  that  both  security  from  attack 
and  economic  opportunity  and  hope  make  living  tolerable  for  people, 
and  are  important  in  building  peace.  American  military  strength,  build- 
ing alliances,  and  military  aid  are  intended  to  provide  the  former;  eco- 
nomic assistance  contributes  to  the  latter,  and  the  United  Nations  to  both. 

Sixth,  our  foreign  policy,  in  deeds  if  not  in  words,  realistically  rec- 
ognizes the  limitations  of  the  present  United  Nations.  While  the  United 
States  would  have  been  in  better  moral  position  to  have  submitted  the 
issues  of  military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  Marshall  Plan,  etc.,  to 
the  United  Nations,  our  failure  to  do  so  was  based  on  the  justified  feeling 
that  almost  certainly  they  would  never  have  cleared  that  veto-ridden 
organization. 

Our  major  policies  of  armament,  military  alliances,  etc.,  are  based 
on  the  recognition  that  the  present  United  Nations,  which  usually  can 
neither  reach  major  decisions  nor  enforce  them,  can  offer  little  security 
to  the  United  States. 

Successes  and  Failures 

Our  foreign  policy  has  won  substantial  success  in  checking,  at  least 
temporarily,  the  spread  of  communism  in  Europe.  This  has  been  largely 
due  to  Marshall  Plan  economic  aid  which  has  enabled  France,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  to  rebuild  their  economic  life  and  thereby  provide  food 
and  hope  for  their  people.  American  support  has  been  a  factor  in 
stiffening  Turkish  resistance  to  Soviet  demands  for  territory  and  control, 
and  in  preventing  Greece  from  being  taken  over  by  Greek  communists, 
with  assistance  from  communists  in  Bulgaria,  Albania  and  (earlier) 
Yugoslavia.  The  airlift,  evidencing  our  refusal  to  be  driven  out  of  Berlin 
by  Soviet  pressure,  has  strengthened  the  position  of  non-communists 
in  Europe  generally. 

Our  policy  has  failed,  temporarily  at  least,  in  China.  In  that  great 
country,  with  about  one  fourth  of  the  world's  people,  the  communists 
are  completing  the  job  of  taking  over  from  the  corrupt  and  incompetent 
Nationalist  regime  of  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  Nor  is  the  situation  favorable 
in  Korea,  Indo-China,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  Malaya.  There  is  com- 
munist-led rebellion  even  in  the  Philippines.  India  is  having  trouble 
with  communists  there.  Evidently,  our  foreign  policy  is  not  proving 
successful  in  much  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Our  policy  also  is  running  into  difficulty  in  the  defeated  countries  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  These  countries  are  alike  in  having  inade- 
quate home-supplied  food  and  raw  materials  for  their  large  populations. 
Therefore  they  must  export  manufactured  goods  to  purchase  such 
materials.  This  situation  has  been  made  worse  by  reducing  the  territory 
of  all  three  nations  and  forcing  many  Germans,  Italians,  and  Japanese 
who  formerly  lived  outside  the  present  boundaries,  back  inside  them. 

These  factors,  plus  the  great  devastation  of  World  War  II,  result  in 
very  low  standards  of  living  (for  example  the  average  Japanese  now 
has  less  than  half  as  much  food  per  day  as  the  average  American).  Nor 
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is  there  much  hope  for  adequate  future  improvement.  No  wonder  that 
communism  is  growing  in  Japan,  and  that  fascism  in  reappearing  in 
Germany  and  Italy! 

Failure  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Great  Britain  and 
France  to  agree  on  a  peace  treaty  for  Germany,  which  results  in  its  con- 
tinuing division,  also  prolongs  discontent  and  unrest. 

Our  Foreign  Policy  Probably  Will  Not   Bring  Peace 

With  all  its  merits,  our  foreign  policy  is  not  likely  to  bring  peace 
unless  it  is  revised  and  strengthened.  This  is  true,  primarily,  because 
it  lacks  vision.  In  essence,  it  is  the  old  game  of  balance  of  power,  of 
competing  national  armaments,  that  was  familiar  in  past  centuries  to 
Machiavelli,  to  Metternich  and  Talleyrand.  However  necessary  it  may 
be  as  a  short-run  expedient,  in  the  long-run  it  is  as  unlikely  to  lead  to 
peace  now  as  it  has  always  proved  in  the  past. 

Our  foreign  policy  seems  to  assume  that  peace  can  be  achieved  while 
world  anarchy  prevails,  while  powerful  nations  such  as  the  Soviet 
Union  are  free  to  arm  with  atomic  weapons  against  which  there  can  be 
no  effective  defense.  All  history  teaches  that  the  result  will  be  war, 
not  peace. 

Also,  the  present  situation  looks  to  many  people  of  other  nations,  who 
are  neither  Americans  nor  Russians,  to  be  just  another  struggle  for  mili- 
tary power — the  age-old  and  discredited  attempt  to  build  security  and 
peace  by  national  armaments  and  alliances  which  always  have  led  to 
war — with  neither  side  too  scrupulous  of  the  rights  of  others. 

Much  more  is  needed  in  the  atomic  age!  The  cornerstone  of  our 
foreign  policy  should  be  vigorous  advocacy  of  just  democratic  govern- 
ment, law  and  law  enforcement,  on  the  world  level,  to  make  certain  that 
no  nation  arms  with  weapons  which  threaten  others.  If  we  showed  such 
vision,  people  of  goodwill  everywhere  could  find  real  hope  and  rally 
around  us  with  enthusiasm. 

A  second  reason  why  present  American  foreign  policy  probably  will 
not  bring  peace  is  that  it  is  too  negative.  It  opposes  communism,  and 
rightly  so,  but  places  too  little  emphasis  on  a  positive  program  to  build 
peace.  It  seems  to  assume  that  if  communism  can  be  checked,  peace  will 
follow.  This  assumption  takes  too  little  account  of  the  fact  that  so  far 
communism  has  caused  no  great  wars,  while  armed  anarchy  has  caused 
many. 

A  third  reason  why  our  present  foreign  policy  probably  will  not  bring 
peace  is  that  it  fails  to  emphasize  one  of  the  vital  requirements  for  peace. 
Peace,  with  people  as  they  are,  requires  two  things:  (1)  the  will  to  peace, 
and  (2)  the  machinery  of  peace.  The  will  to  peace  consists  of  three  parts: 
brotherhood,  self-interest,  and  enough  justice  and  economic  opportunity 
to  make  conditions  tolerable  for  most  people. 

Fortunately,  the  world  probably  now  has  enough  of  the  will  to  peace 
to  make  at  least  a  precarious  world  peace  possible.  The  spread  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  religion  has  carried  the  message  of  brotherhood  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  self-interest  is  really  on 
the  side  of  peace.  Up  to  fifty  years  ago,  nations  could  gain  economic  ad- 
vantage through  victorious  war.  That  is  no  longer  true.  In  atomic  war, 
both  "victor"  and  "vanquished"  alike  would  lose  severely.  The  need  for 
justice  and  economic  opportunity  for  all  is  more  widely  recognized  than 
ever  before,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  that  direction. 
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But  the  necessary  machinery  of  peace  to  make  the  will  to  peace 
effective,  while  present  within  nations,  is  lacking  between  nations.  This 
machinery  is  relatively  just  government,  on  the  world  level,  with  laws, 
courts,  and  police.  Only  through  such  government  can  violence  be  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  relative  security  against  international  murder  and 
robbery  (war)  be  provided,  and  necessary  change  be  achieved  peacefully. 

A  good  example  of  the  necessity  of  law  and  government  for  peace 
was  the  Boston  police  strike  of  1919.  On  the  day  before  the  strike,  peace 
and  order  prevailed.  But  with  the  police  on  strike,  criminals  were  un- 
restrained, trucks  backed  up  to  stores,  owners  were  driven  to  the  back 
at  gun-point,  and  the  loot  loaded  on.  Robbery  and  other  crime  were 
rampant.  Law  and  order  were  restored  by  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  called  out  by  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge.  Notice  that  the  people 
of  Boston  were  the  same  before  and  during  the  strike,  with  the  same 
degree  of  brotherhood,  self-interest,  justice  and  economic  opportunity. 
The  difference  was  the  presence  of  law  and  government  before  the 
strike,  and  of  anarchy  during  it. 

The  world  still  has  no  government,  and  international  anarchy  con- 
tinues, in  spite  of  the  United  Nations,  which  can  neither  make  laws  nor 
enforce  them.  Therefore  periodic  violence  and  war  still  are  likely.  Nor 
has  American  foreign  policy  yet  proposed  or  supported  the  establishment 
or  real  government  on  the  world  level.  (For  fuller  discussion  of  the  need 
for  world  government  see  "University  of  North  Carolina  Extension 
Bulletin/'  October,  1946,  "Is  World  Government  the  Path  to  Peace?" 
pages  9-23.) 

A  fourth  reason,  resulting  partly  from  the  first  three,  why  present 
United  States  foreign  policy  probably  will  not  bring  peace,  is  that  the 
atomic  arms  race  is  continuing.  The  United  States  is  now  greatly  ex- 
panding its  plants  to  make  the  atomic  explosive,  plutonium.  New  and 
improved  atomic  weapons  were  tested  at  Eniwetok  in  1948.  The  French 
have  a  small-scale  atomic  pile  in  operation.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Russians  are  spending  large  sums  for  atomic  development,  probably  in 
the  range  of  one  to  two  billion  dollars  annually.  While  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  Russians  now  have  any  large  quantity  of  atomic  explosives,  it 
is  almost  certain  that  they  will  in  five  or  ten  years,  perhaps  sooner. 

History  shows  that  arms  races  almost  always  lead  to  war.  As  stock- 
piles of  weapons  rise,  fear  rises  also,  until  finally  the  explosion  comes. 
Is  it  likely  that  this  atomic  arms  race  will  be  any  exception? 

Examples  of  Weaknesses  in  Our  Foreign  Policy 

One  example  is  that  the  United  States  put  the  veto  in  the  United 
Nations.  There  were  various  reasons  for  this  (see  "How  Can  the  United 
Nations  Be  Strengthened?"  Pages  26-28,  "University  of  North  Carolina 
Extension  Bulletin,"  October,  1947).  But  the  effect  of  the  veto  system 
is  that  the  United  Nations  could  not  possibly  maintain  peace.  It  is  as 
though  when  a  criminal  in  Chicago  was  caught  red-handed  in  the  act  of 
murder,  all  the  police  could  do  was  to  say  to  him,  "Won't  you  please 
come  to  the  court  and  be  tried?"  and  when  he  replied,  "I  veto!"  they 
could  do  nothing  but  let  him  go! 

A  second  example  is  that  our  leaders  have  not  been  frank  with  us 
about  the  weaknesses  of  the  United  Nations.  They  have  spoken  as  though 
they  thought  the  United  Nations  could  keep  the  peace.  Yet  on  vital 
matters — the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance — they  have  by-passed  the  United  Nations  or  acted  outside  it. 
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A  third  example  is  that  even  the  Baruch  Proposals  for  control  of 
atomic  energy — in  many  ways  the  most  forward  looking  and  constructive 
part  of  post-war  American  foreign  policy — were  inadequate. 

While  much  was  admirable  about  the  Baruch  Proposals,  especially 
provisions  for  inspection  and  an  international  atomic  development  au- 
thority, there  were  three  serious  weaknesses.  The  first  was  seeking 
to  eliminate  the  veto  on  enforcement  against  nations  by  war,  and  not 
pressing  for  enforcement  on  individuals  by  police.  Russia,  always  in  the 
minority  in  the  Security  Council,  could  never  accept  the  elimination  of 
the  veto  on  enforcement  on  nations  by  war,  nor  would  the  United  States 
if  the  voting  positions  were  reversed!  To  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  elimi- 
nate the  veto  on  normal  inspection  and  enforcement  on  individuals 
would  be  much  more  reasonable. 

The  second  weakness  was  control  of  atomic  energy  only.  Russia 
insisted  on  simultaneous  discussion  of  disarmament  in  other  weapons. 
In  this  she  was  entirely  right.  To  control  atomic  energy  only  will  not 
prevent  war.  Obviously  all  weapons  and  forces  threatening  other  nations 
must  be  controlled.  Otherwise  nations  could  start  wars  with  other 
weapons,  seize  the  atomic  plants,  and  finish  the  war  with  atomic 
weapons.  The  third  weakness  was  that  building  large  scale  atomic 
power  plants  all  over  the  world  would  be  altogether  too  dangerous.  Power 
should  come  from  water  and  coal,  at  least  until  war  is  under  much 
belter  control.  Rejection  of  the  inadequate  Baruch  Proposals  does  not 
necessarily  prove  that  effective  control  of  all  major  armament  is  not 
possible. 

A  jourth  example  is  that  the  United  States  has  not  supported  funda- 
mental strengthening  of  the  United  Nations.  For  instance,  when  the 
"Little  Assembly"  of  the  United  Nations  voted  in  the  summer  of  1948, 
17-7,  to  recommend  to  the  General  Assembly  that  a  conference  be  called 
to  revise  the  United  Nations'  Charter,  the  United  States,  in  the  minority, 
voted  against  this  action.  The  United  States  is  not  yet  on  record  as  being 
willing  to  pool,  with  other  nations,  that  limited  part  of  our  sovereignty 
necessary  to  bring  armaments  under  effective  international  control. 

III.    Proposed  Improvements  in  Present  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

A.     Recognize  thai  the  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  Present  United  Nations 
Cannot  Maintain  Peace 

Perhaps  this  is  the  first  improvement  needed  in  U.  S.  foreign  policy. 
They  cannot  offer  even  a  reasonable  expectation  of  peace  and  security. 
To  believe  that  they  can  is  living  in  a  fool's  paradise! 

Can  we  depend  on  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance?  It  is  unreliable,  first, 
exactly  because  it  is  only  an  alliance  between  sovereign  nations.  Such 
alliances  have  proved  notoriously  untrustworthy  throughout  history. 
Sovereign  nations  sign  treaties  creating  alliances  for  reasons  which  are 
temporary.  When  conditions  change,  the  alliances  are  disregarded  or 
broken. 

For  example,  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  twenty- 
year  defensive  alliance  during  World  War  II.  Now  that  conditions  have 
changed,  does  anyone  seriously  think  that  this  British-Soviet  alliance 
amounts  to  anything?  Take  another  example.  Prior  to  World  War  I, 
Italy  was  a  member  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary.  But  Italy  repudiated  her  word,  waited  a  while,  then  entered 
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that  war  against  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary.  Such  examples  could 
be  multiplied  over  and  over.  Alliances  simply  cannot  be  trusted. 

Why  are  alliances  so  unreliable?  Because  they  are  simply  promises 
made  by  sovereign  nations,  which  continue  to  exercise  complete  control 
over  their  own  armed  forces.  At  any  given  moment  each  nation  does 
what  seems  to  be  in  its  best  interest,  regardless  of  what  it  may  have 
promised  previously.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
itself,  when  it  says  that  in  case  of  attack  on  any  member,  "each  of  them 
will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  taking  such  action  as  it 
deems  necessary." 

This  raises  the  question,  just  what  does  the  Atlantic  Pact  mean?  Is 
it  a  binding  commitment  to  go  to  war  jointly  against  an  aggressor,  or  is 
it  not?  Do  we  have  any  assurance  that  United  States  arms  sent,  for  ex- 
ample, to  France  under  the  Atlantic  Pact,  might  not  be  surrendered  by 
them  to  invading  troops  with  hardly  a  shot,  as  happened  in  World 
War  II?   Unfortunately,  we  do  not. 

Second,  the  Atlantic  Pact  does  little  to  promote  the  requisites  of 
peace,  either  the  will  to  peace  (justice  and  economic  opportunity  for 
people)  or  the  machinery  of  peace  (relatively  just  government).  Whether 
or  not  it  may  restrain  Russian  aggression,  temporarily,  it  cannot  build 
durable  peace.  The  greatest  danger  of  the  Atlantic  Pact  is  that  it  may 
lull  the  United  States  into  false  security  and  thereby  prevent  us  from 
taking  more  effective  measures. 

Nor  can  the  present  United  Nations  offer  any  reasonable  hope  of 
peace  and  security.  It  is  only  a  voluntary  association  of  nations  in  which 
any  one  of  the  "Big  Five"  can  veto  action  and  therefore  do  as  it  pleases. 
The  United  Nations  cannot  make  laws.  It  can  only  make  recommenda- 
tions to  nations.  The  United  Nations  has  no  executive  to  carry  out  any 
decisions  which  might  be  reached,  no  inspectors,  no  police  to  arrest 
individual  criminals,  no  army  of  its  own  to  enforce  decisions.  The 
World  Court  can  deal  with  cases  only  with  the  consent  of  both  nations 
involved.  Under  these  conditions,  the  United  Nations  is  almost  powerless. 
It  can  reach  decisions  and  take  action  only  if  all  the  "Big  Five"  are  in 
agreement,  which  rarely  occurs. 

B.     Leadership    in    Transforming    the    United    Nations    into    Limited 
Federal  World  Government. 

This  is  the  second,  and  most  important,  improvement  needed  in 
United  States  foreign  policy.  The  actions  of  the  United  States  prove  that 
our  leaders  know  that  the  present  United  Nations  is  inadequate  to 
maintain  peace.  The  serious  criticism  of  United  States  foreign  policy 
is  that,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  we  have  not  shown  vision  and  leadership 
toward  necessary  strengthening  of  the  United  Nations.  It  is  still  not  too 
late  for  such  action. 

Powers  Needed  by  the  United  Nations 

What  arc  the  basic  principles  of  successful  government  over  diverse 
areas?  What  powers  are  necessary?  First,  the  government  must  have 
real  authority,  real  power  to  act.  Second,  the  government  must  be  able 
to  enforce  laws  directly  on  individual  violators.  Third,  the  government 
must  have  dependable  revenue  including  the  power  to  raise  revenue 
directly  from  citizens.  Fourth,  the  area  in  which  the  wider  government 
can  operate  must  be  strictly  defined  and  limited,  leaving  control  over 
all  other  matters  to  the  states. 
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These  are  the  basic  principles  and  powers  of  federal  government,  first 
developed  at  the  American  Constitutional  Convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
1787  and  since  used  successfully  in  federations  all  over  the  world.  They 
should  now  be  applied  to  the  problems  of  world  anarchy,  and  the 
United  Nations  given  these  necessary   powers  to  maintain  peace. 

The  United  Nations  should  be  given  real  authority  to  control  arma- 
ments without  veto  or  other  hindrance  to  effective  action.  National  arm- 
aments should  be  reduced  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  minimum  level 
required  for  internal  policing.  The  United  Nations  should  be  given  power 
to  inspect,  police,  and  enforce  such  control  of  national  armaments, 
primarily  through  an  international  civilian  police  enforcing  upon  in- 
dividual violators.  An  international  armed  force  directly  under  the 
United  Nations  would  be  used  as  a  last  resort  if  necessary.  The  United 
Nations  should  have  the  power  to  raise  revenue  for  control  of  armaments 
directly  if  necessary,  for  example,  through  collecting  customs  if  nations 
failed  to  pay  their  quotas.  Compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  defined  and  limited  to  control  of  armaments,  leaving  authority 
in  other  areas,  initially  at  least,  to  the  nations. 

Other  Changes  in  the   United  Nations 

In  addition  to  giving  the  United  Nations  real  authority  to  control 
armaments,  power  to  enforce  laws  on  individuals,  dependable  revenue, 
and  limiting  the  area  of  its  compulsory  jurisdiction,  two  other  basic 
changes  are  needed.  Representation  should  be  changed  from  the  present 
one  nation-one  vote  in  the  Assembly  to  give  proper  weight  to  population, 
economic  development,  and  educational  level.  Each  representative  should 
vote  as  an  individual.  The  structure  of  the  United  Nations  should  be 
changed  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  additional  powers.  The  Assembly 
should  become  a  real  legislative  body  with  power  to  make  laws  in  the 
field  of  armament  control.  The  Security  Council  should  become  the 
Executive,  responsible  to  the  Assembly,  and  no  longer  have  judicial 
or  legislative  powers.  The  World  Court  should  be  given  compulsory 
jurisdiction  over  disputes  between  nations  and  over  cases  involving 
individual  violators  of  world  law. 

What  are  the  Steps  Needed  Now? 

The  first  step  toward  strengthening  the  United  Nations  is  passage 
by  Congress  of  H.  R.  Concurrent  Resolution  64,  introduced  in  June,  1949, 
by  91  Congressmen.  This  resolution  states:  "It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  it  should  be  a  fundamental  objective  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  support  and  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and 
to  seek  its  development  into  a  world  federation  open  to  all  nations  with 
defined  and  limited  powers  adequate  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent 
aggression,  through  the  enactment,  interpretation  and  enforcement  of 
world  law." 

An  identical  resolution  was  introduced  in  July  by  18  Senators  as 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  would  put  the  United  States  squarely  on 
record.  It  would  bring  new  hope  and  purpose  to  mankind. 

The  next  step  is  negotiation  with  other  nations  to  make  certain  that 
sufficient  support  will  be  available  for  such  strengthening  of  the  United 
Nations. 

When  sufficient  support  is  assured,  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  would  propose  that  a  Conference  be  called  under 
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Article  109  of  the  Charter  to  consider  and  adopt  necessary  changes. 
With  United  States  support,  this  Conference  almost  certainly  would  be 
held  fairly  soon.  Many  other  countries  have  indicated  their  readiness 
and  no  veto  is  possible. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  hold  the  Conference  and  approve  amendments. 
No  veto  is  possible  at  this  stage. 

The  fifth  step  is  to  submit  the  amendments  to  the  nations  for  rati- 
fication. A  veto  is  theoretically  possible  here,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Charter  to  prevent  nations  that  are  ready  from  setting  up  a  partial 
federation  within  the  United  Nations  if  a  veto  does  occur. 

The  final  step,  when  sufficient  ratifications  are  received  is  to  go 
ahead  on  the  new  basis,  leaving  the  door  open  for  others  to  come  in 
later. 

What  About  the  Russians? 

Some  may  say,  "Soviet  unwillingness  to  eliminate  the  veto,  and 
thereby  abide  by  the  will  of  the  majority  in  the  United  Nations  makes 
it  certain  that  Russia  would  not  participate  in  limited  world  government." 
This  is  not  necessarily  true.  It  ignores  the  real  safeguards  which  federal 
government  provides,  and  the  present  United  Nations  without  the  veto 
would  lack:  enforcement  on  individuals,  instead  of  on  nations,  more 
equitable  representation,  and  the  transfer  of  only  a  very  limited  segment 
of  sovereignity  under  very  carefully  written  definitions  and  structural 
protections.  These  safeguards  have  made  agreement  possible  where 
''mutual  trust"  was  notably  lacking.  Of  course,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
reject  the  elimination  of  the  veto  in  the  United  Nations  without  making 
other  basic  changes.  But  she  might  prefer  peace  through  limited  world 
government  to  isolating  herself  morally  and  physically  by  remaining 
outside.  There  have  been  other  examples  of  Soviet  realism. 

Should  the  Soviet  Union  take  part  in  a  strengthened  United  Nations, 
the  danger  of  war  would  be  greatly  decreased.  For  example,  United 
Nations  inspectors,  including  Americans,  would  be  in  Russia  to  see  that 
atomic  and  other  weapons  were  not  being  prepared  to  destroy  us. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  should  refuse  to  participate,  the  Nations  which 
are  ready  would  form  a  federation  within  the  United  Nations,  providing 
for  joint  control  of  their  armament.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  stayed 
outside  this  federation,  the  federation's  armament,  of  course,  would  be 
maintained  at  a  level  adequate  for  protection.  Even  in  this  case,  the 
danger  of  war  would  be  decreased,  since  the  federation  would  be  a 
much  more  stable  and  powerful  grouping  than  present  loose  military 
alliances.  In  addition,  the  United  States  would  have  won  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  many  more  men  by  this  bold  and  valid  step  toward  peace. 

Might  this  program  cause  Russian  withdrawal  and  thereby  damage 
the  United  Nations?  This,  of  course,  is  possible,  although  the  danger  is 
small  if  proposals  are  equitable  and  if  patience  and  judgment  are  used 
in  timing  the  proposed  steps.  Actually  the  danger  would  be  much  less 
than  present  policies.  The  Truman  Doctrine,  the  Marshall  Plan,  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  have  been  undertaken  over  violent  Russian 
objection,  and  operate  outside  the  United  Nations.  We  have  gone  ahead 
on  these  policies,  even  though  Russia  said  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  would 
destroy  the  United  Nations. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  United  Nations  is  that  the  world  is  de- 
pending on  power  politics.  This  may  result  in  the  gradual  death  of  the 
United  Nations,  like  that  of  the  League  of  Nations,  from  atrophy,  disuse, 
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and  pernicious  anemia.  Even  though  there  is  some  danger  in  a  blood 
transfusion  of  real  government,  this  may  well  be  the  best  chance  of 
saving  the  patient. 

C.     More  Positive  Action  To  Build  Justice  and  Economic  Opportunity 

This  is  a  third  improvement  needed  in  our  foreign  policy.  The 
Marshall  Plan  and  other  economic  assistance  have  been  very  helpful. 
But  justice  and  economic  opportunity  for  many  of  the  world's  people 
also  require  much  freer  trade,  including  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  accept  more  imports  in  payment  for  our  exports.  It  also  re- 
quires capital  investment  in  backward  areas  which  we  alone  are  able 
to  supply. 

The  Defeated  Nations 

Germany  and  Japan  must  be  built  back  into  the  society  of  nations. 
It  will  not  prove  possible  to  enforce  their  disarmament  permanently 
while  other  nations  remain  heavily  armed.  That  lesson  should  be  clear 
from  the  example  of  Germany  after  World  War  I.  There  can  be  no 
effective  solution  other  than  disarmament  of  all  nations,  including 
Germany  and  Japan,  under  effective  international  control,  with  ade- 
quate inspection,  policing,  and  enforcement.  Otherwise  there  is  great 
danger  that  another  Hitler  or  Tojo  may  rise,  this  time,  perhaps,  as  an 
ally  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Support    Self -Gov  eminent 

The  United  States  should  support  the  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  other 
Asiatic  and  African  colonial  areas  in  achieving  self-government. 
Because  the  democratic  nations  have  been  tardy  in  giving  such  support, 
Communists  already  have  made  large  gains.  No  people  will  submit 
permanently  to  alien  rule  of  their  domestic  affairs. 

IV.     Conclusion 

American  foreign  policy  faces  this  choice:  (1)  to  drift  along  to  cer- 
tain war,  (2)  to  raise  the  standard  for  world  government.  The  first  choice 
is  unworthy  of  our  heritage,  and  might  well  prove  fatal  to  our  civilization. 
The  second  would  be  in  the  great  American  tradition. 

Henry  L.  Stimson  has  said,  "Lasting  peace  and  freedom  cannot  be 
achieved  until  the  world  finds  a  way  toward  the  necessary  government 
of  the  whole."  Faced  with  disintegration  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, Washington  told  the  Constitutional  Convention,  "Let  us 
raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  repair!  The  event  is 
in  the  hands  of  God."  His  advice  was  taken  and  the  struggling  colonies 
struck  out  on  the  untried  path  of  federal  government,  which  has  made 
our  nation  great. 

Certainly,  our  voice  and  strength  should  now  lead  the  world  to  peace 
under  the  same  banner.  Raise  the  standard! 

Our  nation  will  provide  this  leadership  if  you  and  I  and  other 
Americans  understand  and  act. 

One  of  the  most  effective  things  we  can  do  is  to  work  with  the  United 
World  Federalists,  7  East  12th  St.,  New  York  City,  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  Americans  working  for  this  great  purpose. 


A  MORE  PERFECT  UNION 

(An  article  by  Warren  R.  Austin,  the  Representative  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Seat  of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  United  Nations  World, 
volume  3,  pages  9-12,  April,   1949.) 

The  United  Nations  more  than  ever  is  here  to  stay.  Not  a  single 
parliament  of  any  important  power  will  take  the  responsibility  of 
wrecking  it  and  thus  destroying  all  hope  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
international  law  and  justice.  Of  that  I  am  personally  convinced. 

The  measures  being  taken  today  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
nations — such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Pact — are  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  will  increase  the  authority  of  the  United 
Nations  and  not  weaken  it.  The  Pact  of  Rio  by  which  the  nations  of 
this  Hemisphere  pledge  themselves  to  regard  an  attack  against  one  as 
an  attack  against  all  has  already  strengthened  the  United  Nations  by 
increasing  the  security  of  all  the  member  nations  in  one  region.  Like- 
wise, the  European  Recovery  Program  has  already  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  by  uniting  war-weakened  member  states 
in  a  cooperative  economic  plan  aided  by  the  United  States.  It  is  working 
to  increase  production  and  trade. 

Why  do  those  practical  actions  and  collective  measures  within  the 
framework  of  the  Charter  principles  build  up  the  United  Nations? 
Precisely  because  they  build  up  the  members  of  this  voluntary  associa- 
tion so  that  they  can  act  together  more  and  more  effectively  to  achieve 
the  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  was  not  designed  to  make  the  peace,  but  to  keep 
it.  We  have  to  find  a  way  of  getting  agreement  on  the  peace  settlements. 
One  cannot  get  around  that  hard  fact  by  trying  to  substitute  for  an 
existing  voluntary  association,  a  government. 

To  raise  the  issue  of  revising  the  Charter  would  only  put  the  very 
same  problem  in  a  new  form.  It  would  not  resolve  it.  We  do  not  lack 
a  suitable  organization  through  which  to  cooperate.  We  lack  the  spirit 
and  willingness  to  cooperate. 

In  seeking  a  practical  solution  of  existing  tensions  and  divisions 
which  undoubtedly  threaten  security  and  peace,  it  will  do  no  good — 
probably  great  harm — to  separate  the  contending  forces  into  competing 
blocs.  That  would  not  increase  the  prospects  for  peace. 

The  easy  assumption  often  made  that  practically  all  countries  except 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  would  join  a  new  organization  if 
the  Soviet  Union  would  refuse  to  consent  to  amending  the  Charter, 
is  not  justified.  It  is  more  likely  that  this  would  result  in  splitting  the 
world  into  at  least  three  blocs — a  Soviet-led  bloc,  an  American-led 
bloc,  and  a  third  group  of  those  who,  for  geographical  or  other  reasons, 
would  hesitate  to  join  either  camp.  Would  countries  such  as  Sweden, 
India,  Iran,  Turkey,  or  China  be  likely  to  join  a  new  federation  to 
which  their  neighbor,  Russia,  was  opposed? 

Even  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  need  for  federation 
is  acute,  there  is  reluctance  to  submit  to  federal  governmental  authority 
for  the  most  limited  purposes.  Recently  the  Labor  Party  of  the  United 
Kingdom  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled:  "Feet  on  the  Ground — A  Study  of 
Western  Union."  The  burden  of  the  argument  is  against  federalism 
and  in  favor  of  voluntary  cooperation  of  sovereign  states. 
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"Thus  an  attempt  to  federate  now,"  says  this  pamphlet,  "would 
exaggerate  divisions,  excite  mutual  fear,  distrust,  contempt,  and  jeal- 
ously and  greatly  favor  centrifugal  tendencies." 

Recently  also,  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  (October,  1948),  Ernest 
Bcvin,  P'oreign  Secretary  of  that  Labor  Government,  wrote:  "I  have 
never  believed  that  the  mere  revision  of  the  machinery  would  make 
an  organization  of  this  character  work.  It  is  a  question  of  whether  there 
is  the  will  among  the  nations  to  make  it  achieve  its  purpose.  If  there 
is,  it  can.  If  that  is  absent,  no  amount  of  amending  of  the  Charter  can 
effect  a  cure." 

The  fact  that  these  arguments  are  advanced  by  the  Labor  Party 
and  by  one  of  its  major  spokesmen  is  significant.  It  tends  to  deny  the 
assumption  which  most  World  Federalists  hdld,  that  the  leading  Euro- 
pean democracy  is  fully  prepared  to  join  a  world  Federal  Government. 
If  the  United  Kingdom  is  unready  for  world  government  now,  what 
difficulties  would  federation  face  elsewhere? 

Under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  as  it  stands  we  can  organize 
as  much  collective  defense  against  aggression  as  the  peoples  and  govern - 
nmts  are  prepared  to  support.  The  well-founded  belief  that  the  unity 
and  strength  of  the  many  can  discourage  aggressive  adventures  of  the 
few  can  be  put  into  practice  now.  Instead  of  going  through  a  long 
drawn  out  and  contentious  constitutional  wrangle  raising  all  ;;orts  of 
other  questions  related  to  the  pooling  of  authority  and  controls,  col- 
lective defense  arrangements  can  be  made  directly  under  the  Charter. 

The  United  Nations  is  an  essential  facility  for  dealing  with  threats 
to  the  peace  as  they  arise.  Through  it  the  many  can  always  produce 
a  common  front  against  the  aggressor  if  they  are  prepared  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  concerted  action.  .Substitution  now  of  a  federation  would 
unite  fewer  members  and  with  less  scope. 

The  major  task  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  substitute  pacific  settle- 
ments for  armed  conflict. 

In  the  20th  century  large  nations  have  not  attacked  strong  powers. 
They  have  gotten  into  war  through  third  parties  or  by  taking  sides  in 
smaller  conflicts.  And  in  the  two  world  wars,  the  aggressors  plainly 
miscalculated.  They  probably  never  would  have  taken  the  first  step  if 
they  had  known  what  a  combination  of  resistance  they  would  finally 
encounter. 

The  time  to  damp  down  the  tinder-box  situations  is  in  their  early 
stages.  If  world  opinion  insists  upon  nations  bringing  their  disputes  to 
the  Security  Council  instead  of  using  force  or  the  threat  of  force  to 
settle  them,  the  chances  are  very  good  that  they  will  do  so.  In  practice, 
they  have  always  done  so  since  the  United  Nations  was  formed.  But 
the  temper  of  public  opinion  is  the  point.  Public  opinion  must  be  brought 
to  focus  on  the  issues  as  they  arise. 

This  is  not  speculation.  In  the  very  short  history  of  the  United 
Nations  we  have  dealt  with  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  each  of  them  we 
have  promoted  peaceful  settlements  and  have  prevented  or  reduced 
armed  conflict.  The  cases  of  Iran,  Syria  and  Lebanon,  Greece,  Kashmir, 
and  Palestine  all  make  points  for  this  contention.  At  the  very  least 
the  fighting  has  been  confined  and  held  under  control,  and  the  way  to 
peaceful  settlement  charted.  Under  the  spotlight  of  the  United  Nations, 
the  members  are  careful  not  to  get  caught  in  the  role  of  the  aggressor. 
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Or,  to  put  it  positively,  nations  compete  for  a  sympathetic  world  opinion 
by  following  the  Charter  and  by  using  its  facilities  for  pacific  settlement 
in  place  of  force. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  the  iron  curtain 
do  meet.  There  is  disagreement — often  violent  argument — but  there  is 
also  accountability.  Every  government  has  to  ask  itself  when  it  is  con- 
sidering a  policy  or  an  action  in  international  relations:  "How  will  it 
look  to  others  if  the  matter  is  brought  into  question  in  the  General 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  or  the  Trusteeship  Council?" 

Each  one  has  to  weigh  its  contemplated  action  against  the  possible  in- 
ternational reaction  which  might  be  expected  in  the  United  Nations. 
So  the  number  of  peace-disturbing  acts  that  are  not  finally  committed 
must  be  very  numerous. 

What  is  it  that  excites  this  self-discipline?  The  force  of  public 
opinion.  This  is  why  I  am  disturbed  when  the  importance  and  potential 
power  of  the  United  Nations  is  scoffed  at.  It  clips  the  coin  with  which 
we  are  trying  to  buy  peace — the  coin  of  public  opinion.  Without  the 
devotion  of  millions  of  people,  willing  to  follow  what  is  going  on  and 
to  exercise  their  moral  judgements  on  issues,  delegates  to  the  United 
Nations  would  be  talking  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  only  when  the  people  are 
following  the  vital  issues  with  a  lively  interest  and  a  positive  concern 
that  the  talk  carries  weight.  Each  one  of  us  contributes  to  the  total. 

I  hear  someone  say,  "Who  cares  about  public  opinion?  Especially  a 
dictator?"  Hitler  did.  He  tested  it  very  carefully  to  see  if  he  could  get 
a  green  light  for  his  next  moves.  And  he  got  it — he  thought.  He  heard 
public  opinion  saying,  "Why  die  for  Danzig?"  and  "The  Yanks  are  not 
coming."  He  got  a  false  sense  of  security  in  the  early  stages  when  col- 
lective expression  might  have  given  him  pause.  Who  doubts  that  he 
would  have  held  his  fire  if  the  opinion  of  all  the  nations  which  finally 
resisted  him  had  been  brought  to  focus  in  the  beginning  and  warned  him 
that  they  would  act  together? 

More  recent  history  can  be  cited.  It  was  world  public  opinion,  focused 
through  the  Security  Council,  which  exercised  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Iran.  It  did  so.  In  Paris,  when  Mr. 
Vishinsky's  veto  blocked  the  settlement  of  the  Berlin  issue,  Marshal 
Stalin  himself  was  impelled  to  issue  statements  seeking  to  alleviate 
or  divert  the  public  revulsion  which  followed  that  act. 

The  United  Nations  is  the  place  where  this  can  happen.  There  is  no 
other.  If  people  should  repeat  the  same  errors  of  judgment  that  led  the 
aggressors  in  two  world  wars  to  miscalculate,  the  United  Nations  would 
reflect  that  error,  as  did  the  League  of  Nations.  However,  if  the  people 
understand  the  lessons  they  have  learned,  and  stand  for  real  collective 
defense  against  aggression,  their  red  light  will  flash  the  signal  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Again,  this  is  not  speculation  unsupported  by  experience.  In  spite 
of  the  dramatic  episodes  of  disagreement  in  the  Security  Council,  there 
is  cooperation  in  the  United  Nations  that  is  broader,  and  takes  in  more 
objectives,  than  during  any  previous  period  in  history.  There  is  prestige 
and  moral  power  in  the  very  large  majorities  by  which  the  General 
Assembly  determines  major  recommendations. 

For  example,  the  American  suggestions  for  international  control  of 
atomic    energy,    improved,    modified    and    greatly    elaborated    by    the 
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Atomic  Energy  Commission,  became  the  United  Nations'  plan  at  the 
Paris   Assembly  by   a   vote   of  40   to   6   and   only  4   abstentions. 

The  fact  that  a  few  nations  are  not  yet  ready  to  participate  in  a  world 
cooperative  for  the  development  and  control  of  atomic  energy  does  not 
mean  to  me  that  the  cause  is  hopeless.  That  issue  and  others  are  revo- 
lutionary in  their  implications.  The  surprising  fact  is  that  there  is  already 
a  broad  acceptance  of  international  responsibility,  and  a  large  majority 
already  in  agreement.  We  build  upon  that  foundation  with  encourage- 
ment. It  is  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  good  deal  of  unity  on  important 
matters  that  we  move  toward  a  more  perfect  union. 

There  is  a  curious  contradiction  of  concepts  of  the  modern  nation. 
In  much  of  the  current  discussion  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  United 
Nations  vs  the  practicality  of  world  government,  two  diametrically 
opposite  views  about  the  possibilities  of  changing  the  attitudes  and 
habits  of  peoples  and  the  policies  of  national  institutions  are  held. 

By  one  concept  it  is  assumed  that  public  attitudes  and  institutional 
policies  can  be  changed  radically  and  rapidly — mostly  by  means  of 
propaganda.  From  this  premise  it  is  argued  that  most  nations  could  get 
ready  to  submit  to  a  supra-national  government  in  short  order. 

Some  literature,  ignoring  our  recent  conversion  from  isolationism, 
asserts  that  the  American  People  and  Government  should  be  ready  any 
day  now  to  take  the  lead  in  establishing  a  world  government  in  which 
we  would  be  satisfied  to  be  in  the  minority.  That  is  expecting  a  great 
capacity  for  quick  changes  in  national  patterns  of  thought. 

Most  schemes  for  world  government  emphasize  that  its  authority 
would  be  limited.  Its  chief  function  would  be  to  prevent  armed  conflict 
between  nations.  Consequently,  the  world  government  should  have  over- 
whelming military  power — large  enough  to  prevent  any  nations  or 
probable  combination  from  resisting  its  authority.  Is  this  "limited 
power?"  Limited  by  What? 

Consider  what  this  one  basic  requirement  of  world  government  would 
mean  today  in  all  its  ramifications,  and  you  will  see  that  it  could  not 
be  accepted  without  radical  change  of  national  outlook — in  our  own 
country  no  less  than  in  others. 

But  by  a  contrary  concept  it  is  assumed  that  public  attitudes  and 
national  policies  are  static  and  unchanging.  Hence,  the  individual  states 
must  go  on  behaving  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  prevent  war  through  such  a  voluntary  association  as 
the  United  Nations. 

I  do  not  believe  that  changes  in  thought  or  policy  are  quick  or  radical. 
I  do  believe  they  are  gradual  and  continuous.  So  I  feel  sure  that  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  prepare  peoples  and  governments  of  most  nations  for 
acceptance  of  and  participation  in,  a  world  government.  Simply  for  some 
people  to  declare  that  it  is  necessary  now  or  we  perish,  does  not  make 
the  radical  changes  required  any  more  feasible.  If  we  expect  this  future 
world  government  to  be  created  by  agreement  and  not  by  force  or  con- 
quest, we  will  have  to  be  willing  to  work  patiently  until  peoples  and 
governments  are  ready  for  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  I  expect  changes  in  public  attitudes  and 
national  policies  to  be  gradual  and  continuous,  I  have  faith  in  the  work- 
ability of  the  United  Nations.  I  believe  these  changes  are  brought  about 
more  by  the  impact  of  actions,  events,  new  policies  than  by  propaganda 
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and  exhortation.  Through  the  United  Nations  the  members  can  act,  can 
shape  events  and  develop  new  policies.  Always  these  acts,  whether  by 
individual  nations,  regional  groups,  or  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
member  states,   are  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

Through  regional  agreements  for  collective  defense  and  cooperative 
effort  to  restore  economic  and  political  stability,  the  climate  of  the  world 
situation  is  being  changed.  The  new  situation  requires  changes  in  public 
attitudes   and   national   policies. 

When  the  door  to  aggression  is  firmly  barred  and  the  door  to  coopera- 
tive planning  for  mutual  advantage  is  kept  open,  it  is  reasonable  to  hope 
that  realistic  statesmen  will  be  inclined  to  use  the  open  door  rather  than 
risk  breaking  their  heads  against  the  barred  door.  This  is  what  I 
mean  by  acting,  shaping  events  and  influencing  policy  in  new  and  peace- 
ful directions. 

Or,  take  the  two  Soviet  propaganda  lines  which  seem  to  account  for 
its  intransigence: 

First,  that  the  West  will  collapse,  and  second,  that  it  will  attack. 
The  demonstration  that  the  claims  are  false  is  bound  to  change  attitudes 
and  policies;  and  in  the  direction  of  cooperation. 

The  cooperative  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  take  technical 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries,  suggested  in  the  Fourth  Point 
of  the  President's  Inaugural  Address,  is  the  sort  of  action  which  will 
improve  the  climate  of  opinion  and  encourage  constructive  policies.  The 
United  Nations  has  the  tools  to  work  with. 

This  brings  me  squarely  to  the  central  point.  It  is  this:  we  must  deal 
with  issues  and  opportunities  as  they  arise.  The  action  of  our  voluntary 
organization  to  form  a  more  perfect  union  cannot  await  a  new  organiza- 
tion or  futile  attempts  to  overhaul  the  present  Charter.  To  prevent  war  we 
must  maintain  peace  today  and  tomorrow.  The  distant  goal  will  be  ap- 
proached through  our  success  with  immediate  solutions. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  WORLD  PEACE 

(Excerpts   from   an   address   by   President   Harry    S.   Truman   at   Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  June  11,  1949.) 

We  know  that  if  we  are  to  build  a  lasting  peace  in  the  world  we  must 
achieve  three  essential  conditions. 

First,  this  nation  must  be  strong  and  prosperous. 

Second,  other  nations  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  must 
also  be  strong  and  prosperous. 

Third,  there  must  be  an  international  structure  capable  of  adjusting 
international  differences  and  maintaining  peace. 

The  first  condition  is  our  own  strength  and  prosperity. 

It  is  unusual  for  this  nation  to  maintain  substantial  armed  forces  in 
time  of  peace.  Yet  so  long  as  there  is  a  threat  to  the  principles  of  peace — 
the  principles  on  which  the  United  Nations  is  founded — we  must  main- 
tain strong  armed  forces.  Any  uncertainty  as  to  the  ability  or  the 
willingness  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world  to  defend  themselves  is  an 
invitation  to  aggression.  We  have  seen  the  truth  of  this  statement  in 
the  outbreak  of  two  world  wars. 

Our  national  strength  is  not,  however,  simply  a  matter  of  weapons 
and  trained  men.  Even  more  important  are  our  economic  growth  and 
continued  prosperity. 
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Our  economy  is  the  center  of  a  world  economy.  The  hope  of  economic 
revival  throughout  the  world  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States.  If  our  production  and  purchasing  power  are 
badly  impaired,  if  the  buying  and  selling  and  investing  that  we  do  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  cut  off,  other  nations  will  be  plunged  into 
chaos  and  despair. 

It  is  a  prime  belief  of  the  Communist  philosophy  that  our  kind  of 
economy  is  doomed  to  failure.  The  Communists  predict  that  our  pros- 
perity will  collapse  bringing  the  rest  of  the  free  world  down  with  it. 
But  they  are  wrong — wrong  as  they  can  be. 

We  know  more  today  about  keeping  our  economy  strong  than  we 
have  even  known  before.  We  know  how  to  strengthen  our  economy 
through  the  expansion  of  production  and  purchasing  power  and  the 
improvement  of  standards  of  living.  We  understand  that  constantly  ris- 
ing national  output,  increasing  real  wages,  and  a  fair  income  for  farmers 
are  basic  elements  of  our  economic  strength. 

To  maintain  these  elements  of  prosperity,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  drift 
with  the  tide.  We  must  take  advantage  of  the  new  opportunities,  the 
increased  demands  which  result  from  the  natural  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion. We  must  develop  our  natural  resources  and  restore  those  we  have 
depleted  or  wasted.  We  must  establish  a  fair  distribution  of  business 
opportunity;  we  must  have  a  free  labor  movement  able  to  hold  its  own 
at  the  bargaining  table;  we  must  protect  the  purchasing  power  of 
Americans  against  the  hazards  and  misfortunes  of  life. 

These  steps  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  strong  and  prosperous. 
That  is  why  our  domestic  programs  for  the  development  of  resources, 
for  protection  against  economic  hazards,  for  the  improvement  of  social 
conditions,  are  fundamental  to  our  national  effort  for  peace. 

The  second  condition  essential  to  peace  is  that  other  nations,  as  well 
as  our  own,  must  be  strong  and  prosperous. 

We  need  other  nations  as  our  allies  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom. 
We  have  seen  free  nations  lost  to  the  democratic  way  of  life  because 
of  economic  disaster.  We  know  that  despair  over  economic  conditions  will 
turn  men  away  from  freedom  and  into  the  hands  of  dictators. 

It  is  to  our  interest,  therefore,  to  aid  other  nations  to  restore  and 
maintain  their  economic  health.  Our  aim  is  not  only  to  help  other  nations 
to  help  themselves,  but  also  to  encourage  economic  cooperation  among 
them. 

We  have  taken  the  lead  in  cooperating  with  other  nations  to  restore 
a  mutually  beneficial  system  of  world  trade.  No  nation  today  can  achieve 
prosperity  in  isolation.  Only  through  participation  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  can  a  country  raise  its  own  standards  of  living  and  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  other  nations. 

For  years  before  the  war  world  trade  was  crippled  by  high  tariffs, 
import  quotas,  exchange  manipulation  and  other  artificial  devices  for 
security  or  commercial  advantage.  These  practices  were  a  symptom  of 
international  anarchy.  They  resulted  ultimately  in  idle  ships,  idle  men 
and  economic  chaos. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward  correcting  these  evils.  Since  1934 
we  have  worked  out  a  multitude  of  agreements  with  other  countries 
to  reduce  specific  tariff  barriers.  In  the  general  agreement  on  trade 
and  tariffs  in  1948  we  struck  a  world-wide  blow  at  these  obstacles 
to  trade. 
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But  this  work  is  not  yet  finished.  If  we  are  to  succeed  it  is  vital  that 
the  authority  to  negotiate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  be  extended.  We 
should  then  go  on  to  establish  a  permanent  international  trade  organi- 
zation to  apply  standards  of  fair  dealing  in  the  commerce  among  nations. 

The  same  cooperative  principle  has  been  applied  in  our  great  under- 
taking to  restore  the  economies  of  the  Western  European  nations  to  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  The  food,  fuel,  and  equipment  which  we  have 
sent  to  Europe  have  been  matched  by  the  efforts  which  these  nations 
have  made  to  restore  their  own  economies  and  to  cooperate  with  one 
another  in  increasing  their  production  and  raising  their  standards  of 
living. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  European  Recovery  Program  has  halted  the 
social  and  economic  disintegration  which  threatened  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  with  Communism  and  civil  strife. 

Nevertheless,  the  European  Recovery  Program  is  still  in  its  early 
stages.  At  the  outset  it  was  estimated  that  it  would  take  four  years  before 
these  countries  could  again  become  independent  of  special  economic  aid. 
Only  a  little  more  than  one  year  has  passed  since  we  began. 

If  we  were  to  falter  now  and  cut  down  our  aid,  the  momentum  of 
recovery  would  be  destroyed.  The  people  of  these  countries  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion  and  their  advance  toward  economic  self-reliance 
would  be  blocked.  A  slash  in  the  funds  available  for  European  recovery 
at  this  time  would  be  the  worst  kind  of  false  economy.  It  would  cancel 
the  hopes  and  the  plans  of  the  Western  European  nations.  It  would  be 
a  great  gain  for  Communism. 

I  am  confident  we  shall  not  make  this  mistake. 

Our  concern  with  the  economic  health  of  the  world  also  extends  to 
its  undeveloped  regions.  The  prospects  for  peace  will  be  immeasurably 
brighter  if  we  can  offer  a  future  of  hope  and  a  better  life  to  the  people 
of  these  regions.  In  these  areas  there  are  millions  who  for  centuries 
have  known  nothing  but  exploitation  and  poverty,  and  whose  economic 
life  is  still  primitive. 

I  have  offered  a  program  for  bringing  these  people  the  benefits  of 
our  modern  civilization.  It  is  not  a  program  of  relief.  While  it  is  intended 
ultimately  to  bring  about  a  great  movement  of  capital  through  the 
channels  of  private  investment  for  the  development  of  these  proverty- 
stricken  regions,  it  is  not  a  program  of  imperialism.  The  development  of 
these  areas  offers  enormous  potential  benefits  to  a  growing  world 
economy. 

We  have  to  lay  the  foundations  for  this  program  with  care.  I  expect 
shortly  to  send  to  the  Congress  recommendations  for  initial  legislation. 
This  will  be  but  the  first  step  of  many  that  we  shall  take,  over  the 
years  to  come,  in  this  cooperative  effort  to  better  the  living  standards 
and  to  unlock  the  human  skills  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  under- 
developed parts  of  the  globe. 

The  third  condition  essential  for  peace  is  an  international  structure 
capable  of  suppressing  international  violence.  However  well  conceived 
our  economic  programs  may  be,  they  cannot  succeed  unless  there  is 
some  assurance  against  the  outbreak  of  aggression.  Neither  our  own 
prosperity  nor  the  prosperity  of  other  nations  can  survive  unless  we 
can  protect  the  operations  of  economic  life  from  the  threat  of  war. 
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Such  protection  depends  on  two  factors.  First,  there  must  be  con- 
stant efforts  by  all  nations  to  adjust  their  differences  peacefully.  Second, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  among  nations  to  employ  overwhelming  force 
against  armed  aggression. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  valuable  instrument  for  accomplishing  these 
ends.  It  has  already  achieved  the  peaceful  settlement  of  difficult  issues. 
It  has  stopped  hostilities  in  the  Near  East  and  in  Indonesia.  It  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  explore  and  find  solutions  for  many  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  which  afflict  the  world. 

Much  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
United  Nations.  Within  the  terms  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we 
and  certain  other  countries  have  undertaken  to  provide  greater  assurance 
against  the  danger  of  armed  conflict.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  The  idea  behind  this  treaty — the  association  of  demo- 
cratic nations  for  mutual  defense — is  well  understood  in  this  country. 
Perhaps  we  do  not  understand,  however,  the  importance  of  this  pact 
in  the  eyes  of  the  other  democratic  nations  which  are  parties  to  it. 
They  have  been  greatly  weakened  by  the  war.  They  have  been  haunted 
by  the  fear  of  again  becoming  the  scene  of  conflict.  By  assuring  them  of 
our  support  the  pact  goes  a  long  way  to  dispel  their  fears. 

I  have  been  greatly  heartened  by  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  this  past  week  in  favor  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty.  I  believe  that  it  will  soon  be  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Senate.  The  effect  of  this  action  will  be  immediate  and 
far-reaching  in  allaying  the  fears  which  have  retarded  economic  re- 
covery in  Europe. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  Atlantic  Pact  be  followed  by  a 
program  of  military  aid  to  increase  the  effective  strength  of  the  free 
nations  against  aggression.  This  military-assistance  program — based  upon 
mutual  help — will  give  additional  confidence  to  the  people  of  those 
nations  as  they  continue  to  rebuild  their  economies. 

These  measures  will  bring  a  stability  to  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe  which  has  not  existed  since  the  end  of  the  war.  They  will  at  the 
same  time  contribute  directly  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  discussed  the  three  essential  elements  of  lasting  peace — a 
strong  and  prosperous  United  States,  a  strong  and  prosperous  community 
of  free  nations,  an  international  organization  capable  of  preventing 
aggression. 

We  have  given  greatly  of  our  effort  and  our  strength  to  build  a  firm 
and  enduring  foreign  policy  upon  these  essentials.  The  burdens  we 
have  had  to  assume  in  this  enterprise  have  been  unusual.  The  size  of 
the  national  budget  shows  that  we  are  engaged  in  an  undertaking 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  our  country  or  of  the  world. 

But  the  goal  we  seek  is  a  great  one  and  worth  the  price.  Never  has 
a  nation  had  the  opportunity  which  we  have  today  to  do  so  much  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  mankind.  Never  has  a  nation  had  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  this  high  goal. 

We  must  not  falter  now. 

We  must  not  defeat  our  own  efforts  by  doing  only  half  the  job  that 
lies  before  us. 

The  brave  men  whose  memory  we  honor  here  did  all  that  we  re- 
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quired  of  them.   They  did  not  fail  us.  We  must  not  fail  them  in  our 
efforts  to  reach  the  goal  for  which  they  died. 

We  must  press  on  in  the  confidence  that  we  will  succeed  in  the 
mission  a  divine  providence  has  assigned  to  us. 

UNITED  WE  STAND  SECURE  ! 

(Excerpts  from  an  address  by  Former  Prime  Minister  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, March  31,  1949.) 

I  cannot  speak  to  you  here  tonight  without  expressing  to  the  United 
States — as  I  have  perhaps  some  right  to  do — the  thanks  of  Britain  and 
of  Europe  for  the  spendid  part  America  is  playing  in  the  world.  Many 
nations  have  risen  to  the  summit  of  human  affairs,  but  here  is  a  great 
example  where  new-won  supremacy  has  not  been  used  for  self-ag- 
grandizement, but  only  for  further  sacrifice. 

Three  years  ago  I  spoke  at  Fulton  under  the  auspices  of  President 
Truman.  Many  people  here  and  in  my  own  country  were  startled  and 
even  shocked  by  what  I  said.  But  events  have  vindicated  and  fulfilled 
in  much  detail  the  warnings  which  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  give  at  that 
time. 

Today  there  is  a  very  different  climate  of  opinion.  I  am  in  cordial 
accord  with  much  that  is  being  done.  We  have,  as  dominating  facts, 
the  famous  Marshall  aid,  the  unity  in  Western  Europe  and  now  the 
Atlantic  Pact.  How  has  this  tremendous  change  in  our  outlook  and 
policy  been  accomplished?  The  responsible  Ministers  in  all  the  countries 
concerned  deserve  high  credit.  There  is  credit  enough  for  all.  In  my  own 
country  the  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Bevin,  who  has  come  here  to  sign 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  has  shown  himself  indifferent  to  mere  party  popularity 
in  dealing  with  these  great  national  issues.  He  has  shown  himself,  like 
many  American  public  men,  above  mere  partisan  interest  in  dealing 
with  these  national  and  world  issues. 

No  one  could,  however,  have  brought  about  these  immense  changes 
in  the  feeling  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Europe  but  for 
the  astounding  policy  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government.  We  may  well 
ask,  "Why  have  they  deliberately  acted  so  as  to  unite  the  free  world 
against  them?"  It  is  certainly  not  because  there  are  not  very  able  men 
among  them.  Why  have  they  done  it? 

I  offer  you  my  own  answer  to  this  strange  conundrum.  It  is  because 
they  fear  the  friendship  of  the  West  more  than  its  hostility.  They  cannot 
afford  to  allow  free  and  friendly  intercourse  to  grow  up  between  the 
vast  area  they  control  and  the  civilization  of  the  West.  The  Russian 
people  must  not  see  what  goes  on  outside,  and  the  world  must  not  see 
what  goes  on  inside  the  Soviet  domain.  Thirteen  men  in  the  Kremlin, 
holding  down  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  and  aiming  at  the  rule 
of  the  world,  feel  that  at  all  costs  they  must  keep  up  the  barriers.  Self- 
preservation,  not  for  Russia  but  for  themselves,  lies  at  the  root  and  is 
the  explanation  of  their  sinister  and  malignant  policy. 

In  consequence  of  the  Soviet  conduct  the  relations  of  Communist 
Russia  with  the  other  Great  Powers  of  the  world  are  without  precedent 
in  history.  Measures  and  counter-measures  have  been  taken  on  many 
occasions  which  in  any  previous  period  could  only  have  meant  armed 
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conflict.  The  situation  has  been  well  described  by  distinguished  Americans 
as  the  "cold  war/'  And  the  question  is  asked,  "Are  we  winning  the  cold 
war?" 

This  cannot  be  decided  by  looking  at  Europe  alone.  We  must  also 
look  to  Asia.  The  worst  disaster  since  our  victory  has  been  the  collapse 
of  China  under  Communist  attack  and  intrigue.  China,  in  which  the 
United  States  has  always  taken  a  high  interest,  comprises  an  immense 
part  of  the  population  of  the  world.  The  absorption  of  China  and  India 
into  the  Kremlin-controlled  Communist  empire  would  certainly  bring 
measureless  bloodshed  and  misery  to  eight  or  nine  hundred  million 
people. 

On  the  other  hand  the  position  in  Europe  has  so  far  been  successfully 
maintained.  The  prodigious  effort  of  the  Berlin  airlift  has  carried  us 
through  the  winter.  Time,  though  dearly  bought,  has  been  gained  for 
peace.  The  efficiency  of  the  American  and  British  air  forces  has  been 
improved.  Most  of  all,  the  spectacle  of  the  British  and  Americans  trying 
to  feed  the  2,000,000  Germans  in  Berlin,  while  the  Soviet  Government  was 
trying  to  starve  them,  has  been  an  object  lesson  to  the  German  people  far 
beyond  anything  that  words  could  convey.  I  trust  that  small  and  needless 
provocations  of  German  sentiment  may  be  avoided  by  the  Western 
Powers.  The  revival  and  union  of  Europe  cannot  be  achieved  without 
the  earnest  and  freely  given  aid  of  the  German  people. 

The  airlift  has  fully  justified  itself.  Nevertheless,  fear  and  its  shadows 
brood  over  Western  Europe  today.  A  month  ago  in  Brussels  I  spoke 
to  a  meeting  of  30,000  Belgians.  I  could  feel  at  once  their  friendship  and 
their  anxiety.  They  have  no  Atlantic  Ocean,  no  English  Channel,  between 
them  and  the  Russian  Communist  armored  divisions.  Yet  they  bravely 
and  ardently  support  the  cause  of  United  Europe.  I  was  also  conscious 
of  the  hope  and  faith  which  they,  like  the  Greek  people,  place  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  now  confronted  with  something  quite  as  wicked  but  in  some 
ways  more  formidable  than  Hitler,  because  Hitler  had  only  the  Herren- 
volk  pride  and  anti-Semitic  hatred  to  exploit.  He  had  no  fundamental 
theme.  But  these  Thirteen  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  their  hierarchy 
and  a  church  of  Communist  adepts  whose  missionaries  are  in  every 
country  as  a  fifth  column,  awaiting  the  day  when  they  hope  to  be  the 
absolute  masters  of  their  fellow-countrymen  and  pay  off  old  scores.  They 
have  their  anti-God  religion  and  their  Communist  doctrine  of  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  individual  to  the  State.  Behind  this  stands  the  largest 
army  in  the  world,  in  the  hands  of  a  Government  pursuing  imperialist 
expansion  as  no  Czar  or  Kaiser  has  ever  done. 

I  must  not  conceal  from  you  the  truth  as  I  see  it.  It  is  certain  that 
Europe  would  have  been  communized  and  London  under  bombardment 
some  time  ago  but  for  the  deterrent  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States. 

Another  question  is  also  asked.  Is  time  on  our  side?  That  is  not  a 
question  that  can  be  answered  except  within  strict  limits.  We  have 
certainly  not  an  unlimited  period  of  time  before  a  settlement  should 
be  achieved.  The  utmost  vigilance  should  be  practiced,  but  I  do  not  think 
myself  that  violent  or  precipitate  action  should  be  taken  now.  War  is 
not  inevitable.  The  Germans  have  a  wise  saying,  "The  trees  do  not  grow 
up  to  the  sky."  Often  something  happens  to  turn  or  mitigate  the 
course  of  events. 
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Four  or  five  hundred  years  ago  Europe  seemed  about  to  be  conquered 
by  the  Mongols.  Two  great  battles  were  fought  almost  on  the  same  day 
near  Vienna  and  in  Poland.  In  both  of  these  the  chivalry  and  armed 
power  of  Europe  was  completely  shattered  by  the  Asiatic  hordes.  It 
seemed  that  nothing  could  avert  the  doom  of  the  famous  continent  from 
which  modern  civilization  and  culture  have  spread  throughout  the  world. 
But  at  the  critical  moment  the  great  Khan  died. 

The  succession  was  vacant  and  the  Mongol  armies  and  their  leaders 
trooped  back  on  their  ponies  across  the  7,000  miles  which  separated 
them  from  their  capitol  in  order  to  choose  a  successor.  They  never  re- 
turned till  now. 

We  need  not  abandon  hope  or  patience.  Many  favorable  processes 
are  on  foot.  Under  the  impact  of  Communism  all  the  free  nations  are 
being  welded  together  as  they  never  have  been  before  and  never  could 
be  but  for  the  harsh  external  pressure  to  which  they  are  being  sub- 
jected. We  have  no  hostility  to  the  Russian  people  and  no  desire  to 
deny  them  their  legitimate  rights  and  security. 

I  hoped  that  Russia,  after  the  war,  would  have  access,  through  un- 
frozen waters,  into  every  ocean,  guaranteed  by  the  world  organization 
of  which  she  would  be  a  leading  member;  that  she  should  have  the 
freest  access,  which  indeed  she  has  at  the  present  time,  to  raw  materials 
of  every  kind;  and  that  the  Russians  everywhere  would  be  received  as 
brothers  in  the  human  family. 

That  still  remains  our  aim  and  ideal.  We  seek  nothing  from  Russia 
but  goodwill  and  fair  play.  If,  however,  there  is  to  be  a  war  of  nerves  let 
us  make  sure  our  nerves  are  strong  and  are  fortified  by  the  deepest 
convictions  of  our  hearts.  If  we  persevere  steadfastly  together  and 
allow  no  appeasement  of  tyranny  and  wrong-doing  in  any  form,  it 
may  not  be  our  nerve  or  the  structure  of  our  civilization  which  will 
break,  and  peace  may  yet  be  preserved. 

This  is  a  hard  experience  in  the  life  of  the  world.  After  our  great 
victory,  which  we  believed  would  decide  the  struggle  for  freedom  for  our 
time  at  least,  we  thought  we  had  deserved  better  of  fortune.  But  unities 
and  associations  are  being  established  by  many  nations  throughout  the 
free  world  with  a  speed  and  reality  which  would  not  have  been  achieved 
perhaps  for  generations. 

Of  all  these  unities  the  one  most  precious  to  me  is  the  fraternal  asso- 
ciation between  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and  the  United 
States.  Do  not  underrate  the  strength  of  Britain.  As  I  said  at  Fulton: 

"Do  not  suppose  that  half  a  century  from  now  you  will  not  see 
seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  Britons  spread  about  the  world  and  united 
in  defense  of  our  traditions,  our  way  of  life,  and  the  world  causes  which 
you  and  we  espouse." 

United  we  stand  secure. 

Let  us  then  move  forward  together  in  discharge  of  our  mission  and 
our  duty,  fearing  God  and  nothing  else. 


WOULD  WORLD  GOVERNMENT  WORK? 

(A  series  of  editorials  which  appeared  in  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  in 
the  issues,  respectively,  of  April  2,  6,  and  7,  1949.) 

II 

It  must  be  by  now  obvious  that  the  United  Nations  is  unable  to  keep 
world  peace.  The  Indonesian  incident  illustrates  this  in  the  small  nation 
classification,  the  cold  war  in  the  big  one.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  is 
recognition  of  that  inability.  To  meet  the  need  of  the  time  the  United 
Nations  Charter  must  be  changed  as  radically  as  were  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Various  groups  deeply  concerned  with  the  problem  of  peace  see  this 
and  are  trying  to  do  something  about  it.  The  Atlantic  Union  Committee, 
headed  by  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Roberts  and  others,  suggests 
a  federation  of  Western  democracies  "so  powerful  that  the  Kremlin 
could  not  hope  to  start  war  with  any  prospect  of  success."  Federation 
of  these  democracies  is  a  considerable  step  beyond  Atlantic  pact  pro- 
posals, though  by  no  means  all  the  way  to  a  true  world  government. 
United  World  Federalists,  with  Cord  Meyer,  Jr.,  Grenville  Clark,  Robert 
Lee  Humber  and  others,  supports  a  federated  form  of  world  government 
limited  to  maintaining  world  peace.  Another  group,  of  which  Chancellor 
Robert  M.  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  is  a  leader,  prefers  a 
less  limited  form. 

Opponents  of  world  government  generally  admit  its  soundness  in 
principle  but  doubt  its  practicality  under  present  conditions.  The  burden 
is  on  the  proponents  to  come  forward  with  something  which  will,  or 
ought  to,  work.  Let  us  consider  some  questions  relating  to  practicality. 
Is  there  a  sufficient  community  of  interest  in  the  world  to  support  a 
world  government? 

If  people  and  nations  everywhere  have  an  interest  in  maintaining 
peace  and  if  world  law  is  the  way  to  maintain  it,  then  the  answer  must 
be  yes.  Every  one  has  an  interest  in  survival;  every  one  wants  to  live; 
nobody  wants  to  go  to  war  or  have  his  country  go  to  war  as  war  is  now 
and  will  be  waged.  No  nation  has  anything  to  gain  from  war.  The  world 
has  a  common  interest  in  peace.  The  difficulty  must  be  elsewhere.  Other 
questions  will  Be  considered  later  in  this  series. 

Ill 

Is  there  a  sufficient  community  of  tradition,  outlook,  way  of  life 
and  so  on  in  the  world  today  to  make  a  foundation  for  world 
government? 

The  answer  would  seem  to  be  no,  if  by  world  government  is  meant 
a  conventional  government  with  power  over  such  things  affected  with 
an  international  interest  as  immigration,  tariffs  and  currencies. 

But  the  question  is  not  as  easy  as  that.  A  government  could  be 
devised  with  the  sole  object  of  keeping  peace  among  nations,  and  it 
would  not  be  a  conventional  government.  It  would  have  to  have  great 
power  within  its  scope,  but  it  could  be  far  more  limited  in  scope  than 
any  other  government  on  earth.  It  would  not  deal  with  the  general 
welfare  and  a  thousand  other  things  for  which  other  governments  need 
power. 

The  problem  is  to  devise  a  world  government  which  would  be 
strong  enough  to  enforce  world  peace  and  yet  not  so  strong  as  to  be 
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a  threat  to  the  sovereign  nations  which  compose  it,  as  long  as  they 
remain  peaceful.  It  is  not  a  new  problem,  because  it  is  the  sort  of  prob- 
lem which  the  American  states  solved  through  their  Constitution,  but 
it  is  a  very  difficult  one  as  applied  to  the  world  which  contains  more 
diversity  than  America  did. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  insoluble  and  we  are  hopeless. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  such  a  government.  Certainly  it  would 
have  to  be  one  of  delegated  and  strictly  limited  authority. 

But  it  might  be  granted  the  minimum  power  to  keep  the  peace.  What 
power  would  that  be?  What  are  its  minimum  requirements? 

1.  A  constitution,  by  which  member  states  would  delegate  to  that 
government  certain  specified  powers  to  keep  the  peace  and  reserve  to 
themselves  all  other  powers.  Such  a  constitution  is  the  only  practicable 
substitute  for  the  veto  power  which  has_  wrecked  other  alliances  or 
confederations  which  were  planned  to  keep  the  peace.  This  constitution 
could  make  aggressive  war  a  crime  to  be  punished  with  such  severity 
that  war  would  be  obviously  unprofitable. 

2.  A  court  to  determine  whether  what  happens  constitutes  the  crime 
of  aggressive  war. 

3.  An  executive  branch  of  the  government  with  arms  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  law  against  breakers  of  the  peace.  If  it  is  not  practicable 
to  get  the  nations  to  give  up  their  regular  military  establishments,  the 
alternative  would  be  to  give  that  government  a  stock  of  atomic  bombs 
which  could  be  used  against  an  aggressor's  industrial  cities,  after  their 
inhabitants  had  been  warned  to  leave,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution.  The  threat  of  such  power  under  law  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  keeping  the  peace. 

4.  Enforcement  of  the  law  should  be  against  individuals  rather  than 
nations.  Those  leaders  breaking  the  law  against  aggression  should  be 
punished  as  criminals;  this  is  the  same  principle  which  has  worked 
well  in  the  United  States  Constitution.  Only  if  such  criminals  are  not 
given  up  by  their  people  to  the  authorities  should  the  drastic  recourse 
to  atomic  bombardment  be  had. 

5.  Some  taxes  would  have  to  be  provided  to  keep  the  government 
going.  They  would  be  small  and  indeed  might  be  limited  by  the  con- 
stitution to  a  specified  fraction — perhaps  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent — 
of  what  each  member  was  spending  for  arms  in  any  given  year.  The  sav- 
ing in  armament  costs  should  make  the  taxes  a  bargain. 

IV 

In  the  preceding  editorial  of  this  series  we  sought  to  set  our  specifica- 
tions for  an  imaginary  world  government  containing  the  barest  minimum 
requirements  for  keeping  world  peace.  Such  a  government  would  have 
a  constitution  limiting  its  power  to  taking  action  against  aggression  of 
one  nation  against  another,  a  law  embodied  in  the  constitution  making 
such  aggression  a  crime,  a  court  to  determine  when  such  aggression 
exists,  and  an  executive  branch  with  a  stock  of  atomic  bombs  to  be 
used  unless  the  aggressor  nation  ceases  its  aggression  and  hands  over 
its  leaders  to  the  world  court  for  trial. 

A  government  without  a  legislative  branch  may  sound  like  an 
anomaly;  and  it  may  be  argued  that  it  would  need  the  power  to  inspect 
and  limit  atomic-bomb  manufacture  in  member  states.  But  what  we 
are  supposing  is  a  government  of  absolutely  minimum  powers  necessary 
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to  keep  the  peace,  on  the  assumption  that  great  nations  like  the  United 
States  would  not  become  members  of  any  government  with  additional 
powers. 

How  would  such  a  government  apply  to  conditions  in  the  world 
today?  Would  it  make  for  peace?  What  effect  would  it  have  on  the 
"cold  war?" 

Membership  in  such  a  government  should  be  open  to  all  the  world. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  Soviet  Union  would  come  in.  The 
answer  is  that  she  probably  would  not,  and  certainly  not  if  she  is 
contemplating  aggression  since  she  would  have  no  veto  power  over 
enforcement  of  the  law  under  the  constitution. 

Let  us  assume  that  she  and  her  satellite  nations  turned  it  down  but 
that  most  nations  outside  the  Iron  Curtain  came  into  it.  How  would 
the  present  situation  be  changed? 

There  would  be  a  far  bigger  and  broader  line-up  against  her  or  any 
other  nation  contemplating  aggression,  whether  inside  or  outside  the 
government.  Thus  it  might  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  whether 
she  came  in  or  stayed  out,  execpt  in  so  far  as  choice  would  indicate  that 
her  intentions  were  peaceful. 

But  the  big  difference  would  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  peace-loving 
nations  would  be  backed  by  the  power  of  law.  The  Atlantic  Pact  could 
fit  into  such  a  government.  But  instead  of  the  United  States  playing 
the  role  of  duelist  it  would  play  the  part  of  policeman. 

Our  present  policy  of  containment  is  basically  negative,  however 
necessary.  The  United  States  and  the  other  Western  powers  would 
be  in  a  far  better  position  if  they  were  acting  in  accordance  with  law  laid 
down  by  a  world  government  with  a  positive  policy  of  maintaining 
peace.  Neutral  powers  now  suspicious  of  both  sides  would  be  drawn 
toward  the  peace  enforcers  and  away  from  the  peace  breakers. 

The  last,  best  hope  of  the  world  is  to  be  able  somehow  to  move  from 
a  state  of  nature,  and  therefore  war,  to  a  state  of  law,  and  therefore 
peace.  This  is  Churchill's  "key  of  deliverance"  and  Stimson's  "necessary 
government  of  the  whole."  This  is  what  people  everywhere  must  still 
dare  dream  of  in  the  face  of  destruction.  Neither  leagues  nor  alliances 
nor  veto-hobbled  unions  of  nations  are  enough.  As  the  American 
states  once  needed  something  much  better  and  stronger  than  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  in  order  to  survive,  so  the  world  now  needs  something 
better  and  stronger  than  the  United  Nations.  Peace  must  be  founded  on 
law,  law  on  government.  The  time  is  late  but  not  too  late  for  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead — and  carry  the  hopes  of  the  world  with 
it — in  founding  world  peace  on  world  law. 

THE   ATLANTIC   PACT 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  signed  in  Washington  on  April  4,  1949, 
by  representatives  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  France, 
The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  Ice- 
land and  Portugal.  The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the  treaty  on 
July  21,  1949,  by  the  vote  of  82  to  13. 

The  text  of  the  treaty  follows: 

Preamble 
"The  parties  to  this  treaty  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  their  desire  to  live 
in  peace  with  all  peoples  and  all  governments. 
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"They  are  determined  to  safeguard  the  freedom,  common  heritage 
and  civilization  of  their  peoples,  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy, 
individual  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law. 

"They  seek  to  promote  stability  and  well-being  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area. 

"They  are  resolved  to  unite  their  efforts  for  collective  defense  and 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  security. 

"They  therefore  agree  to  this  North  Atlantic  Treaty: 

Article  1 
"The  parties  undertake,  as  set  forth  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  settle  any  international  disputes  in  which  they  may  be  in- 
volved by  peaceful  means  in  such  a  manner  that  international  peace  and 
security,  and  justice,  are  not  endangered,  and  to  refrain  in  their  inter- 
national relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  United  Nations. 

Article  2 
"The  parties  will  contribute  toward  the  further  development  of 
peaceful  and  friendly  international  relations  by  strengthening  their 
free  institutions,  by  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  these  institutions  #re  founded,  and  by  promoting 
conditions  of  stability  and  well-being.  They  will  seek  to  eliminate  conflict 
in  their  international  economic  policies  and  will  encourage  economic 
collaboration  between  any  or  all  of  them. 

Article  3 
"In  order  more  effectively  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  treaty, 
the  parties,  separately  and  jointly,  by  means  of  continuous  and  effective 
self-help  and  mutual  aid,  will  maintain  and  develop  their  individual  and 
collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

Article   4 
"The  parties  will  consult  together  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any 
of  them,  the  territorial  integrity,  political  independence  or  security  of 
any  of  the  parties  is  threatened. 

Article   5 

"The  parties  agree  that  an  armed  attack  against  one  or  more  of  them 
in  Europe  or  North  America  shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  them 
all;  and  consequently  they  agree  that,  if  such  an  armed  attack  occurs, 
each  of  them,  in  exercise  of  the  right  of  individual  or  collective  self- 
defense  recognized  by  Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
will  assist  the  party  or  parties  so  attacked  by  taking  forthwith,  individ- 
ually and  in  concert  with  the  other  parties,  such  action  as  it  deems 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  armed  force,  to  restore  and  maintain 
the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area. 

"Any  such  armed  attack  and  all  measures  taken  as  a  result  thereof 
shall  immediately  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council.  Such  measures 
shall  be  terminated  when  the  Security  Council  has  taken  the  measures 
necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

Article   6 
"For  the  purpose  of  Article  5  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  is  deemed  to  include  an  armed  attack  on  the  territory  of 
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any  of  the  parties  in  Europe  or  North  America,  on  the  Algerian  Depart- 
ments of  France,  on  the  occupation  forces  of  any  party  in  Europe,  on 
the  islands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  party  in  the  North  Atlantic 
area  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  or  on  the  vessels  or  aircraft  in  this 
area  of  any  of  the  parties. 

Article  7 
"This  treaty  does  not  affect,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  affecting, 
in  any  way  the  rights  and  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  parties 
which  are  members  of  the  United  Nations,  or  the  primary  responsibility 
of  the  Security  Council  for  the  maintenance  of  international  peace 
and  security. 

Article   8 
"Each  party  declares  that  none  of  the  international  engagements  now 
in  force  between  it  and  any  other  of  the  parties  or  any  third  vstate  is 
in   conflict   with  the   provisions   of   this   treaty,    and    undertakes   not   to 
enter  into  any  international  engagement  in  conflict  with  this  treaty. 

Article  9 
"The  parties  hereby  establish  a  Council,  on  which  each  of  them 
shall  be  represented,  to  consider  matters  concerning  the  implementation 
of  this  treaty.  The  Council  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  be  able  to  meet 
promptly  at  any  time.  The  Council  shall  set  up  such  subsidiary  bodies 
as  may  be  necessary;  in  particular  it  shall  establish  immediately  a 
defense  committee  which  shall  recommend  measures  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  Articles  3  and  5. 

Article  10 
"The  parties  may,  by  unanimous  agreement,  invite  any  other 
European  state  in  a  position  to  further  the  principles  of  this  treaty 
and  to  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  to  accede 
to  this  treaty.  Any  state  so  invited  may  become  a  party  to  the  treaty 
by  depositing  its  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  inform  each  of  the  parties  of  the  deposit  of  each  such 
instrument  of  accession. 

Article  11 
"This  treaty  shall  be  ratified  and  its  provisions  carried  out  by  the 
parties  in  accordance  with  their  respective  constitutional  processes. 
The  instrument  of  ratification  shall  be  deposited  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  will  notify 
all  the  other  signatories  of  each  deposit.  The  treaty  shall  enter  into 
force  between  the  states  which  have  ratified  it  as  soon  as  the  ratifica- 
tions of  the  majority  of  the  signatories,  including  the  ratifications  of 
Belgium,  Canada,  France,  Luxembourg,  The  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  have  been  deposited  and  shall  come 
into  effect  with  respect  to  other  states  on  the  date  of  the  deposit  of 
their  ratifications. 

Article   12 
"After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  ten  years,  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  the  parties  shall,  if  any  of  them  so  requests,  consult  together 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  treaty,  having  regard  for  the  factors 
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then  affecting  peace  and  security  in  the  North  Atlantic  area,  including 
the  development  of  universal  as  well  as  regional  arrangements  under 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security. 

Article  13 
"After  the  treaty  has  been  in  force  for  twenty  years,  any  party  may 
cease  to  be  a  party  one  year  after  its  notice  of  denunciation  has  been 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  will 
inform  the  Governments  of  the  other  parties  of  the  deposit  of  each 
notice  of  denunciation. 

Article   14 

"This  treaty,  of  which  the  English  and  French  texts  are  equally 
authentic,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Duly  certified  copies  thereof  will  be  trans- 
mitted by  that  Government  to  the  Governments  of  the  other  signatories. 

"In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
this  treaty." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  ATLANTIC  PACT 

(Excerpts    from    a    radio    address    made    by    Secretary    of    State    Dean 
Acheson  on  March  18,  1949.) 

What  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  North  Atlantic  Pact?  I 
should  like  to  summarize  them. 

First,  the  pact  is  carefully  and  conscientiously  designed  to  conform 
in  every  particular  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  This  is 
made  clear  in  the  first  article  of  the  pact,  which  reiterates  and  reaffirms 
the  basic  principle  of  the  Charter.  The  participating  countries  at  the 
very  outset  of  their  association  state  again  that  they  will  settle  all  their 
international  disputes,  not  only  among  themselves  but  with  any  nation, 
by  peaceful  means,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter. 
This  declaration  sets  the  whole  tone  and  purpose  of  this  treaty. 

The  second  article  is  equally  fundamental.  The  associated  countries 
assert  that  they  will  preserve  and  strengthen  their  free  institutions,  and 
will  see  to  it  that  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  free  institutions 
are  founded  are  better  understood  everywhere.  They  also  agree  to 
eliminate  conflicts  in  their  economic  cooperation  among  themselves. 
Here  is  the  ethical  essence  of  the  treaty — the  common  resolve  to 
preserve,  strengthen  and  make  understood  the  very  basis  of  tolerance,. 
restraint  and  freedom — the  really  vital  things  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

This  purpose  is  extended  further  in  Article  3,  in  which  the  participat- 
ing countries  pledge  themselves  to  self-help  and  mutual  aid.  In  addition 
to  strengthening  their  free  institutions,  they  will  take  practical  steps 
to  maintain  and  develop  their  own  capacity  and  that  of  their  partners 
to  resist  aggression.  They  also  agree  to  consult  together  when  the 
integrity  or  security  of  any  of  them  is  threatened.  The  treaty  sets 
up  a  council,  consisting  of  all  the  members,  and  other  machinery  for 
consultation  and  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  pact. 

Successful  resistance  to  aggression  in  the  modern  world  requires 
modern  arms  and  trained  military  forces.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  war, 
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the  European  countries  joining  the  pact  are  generally  deficient  in  both 
requirements.  The  treaty  does  not  bind  the  United  States  to  any  arms 
program.  But  we  all  know  that  the  United  States  is  now  the  only 
democratic  nation  with  the  resources  and  the  produtive  capacity  to 
help  the  free  nations  of  Europe  to  recover  their  military  strength. 

Therefore,  we  expect  to  ask  the  Congress  to  supply  our  European 
partners  some  of  the  weapons  and  equipment  they  need  to  be  able  to 
resist  aggression.  We  also  expect  to  recommend  military  supplies  for 
other  free  nations  which  will  cooperate  with  us  in  safeguarding  peace 
and  security. 

In  the  compact  world  of  today  the  security  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  boundaries  and  frontiers.  A  serious  threat 
to  international  peace  and  security  anywhere  in  the  world  is  of  direct 
concern  to  this  country.  Therefore  it  is  our  policy  to  help  free  peoples 
to  maintain  their  integrity  and  independence,  not  only  in  Western 
Europe  or  in  the  Americas,  but  wherever  the  aid  we  are  able  to  provide 
can  be  effective.  Our  actions  in  supporting  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran  are  expressions  of  that  determination.  Our 
interest  in  the  security  of  these  countries  has  been  made  clear,  and  we 
shall  continue  to  pursue  that  policy. 

In  providing  military  assistance  to  other  countries,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  North  Atlantic  pact,  we  will  give  clear  priority  to  the  re- 
quirements for  economic  recovery.  We  will  carefully  balance  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  with  the  capacity  and  requirements  of  the 
total  economy,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  to  return  to  the  treaty,  Article  5  deals  with  the  possibility, 
which  unhappily  cannot  be  excluded,  that  the  nations  joining  together 
in  the  pact  may  have  to  face  the  eventuality  of  an  armed  attack.  In 
this  article,  they  agree  that  an  armed  attack  on  any  of  them,  in  Europe 
or  North  America,  will  be  considered  an  attack  on  all  of  them.  In  the 
event  of  such  an  attack,  each  of  them  will  take,  individually  and  in 
concert  with  the  other  parties,  whatever  action  it  deems  necessary  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area,  including 
the  use  of  armed  force. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United  States  would  be  automatically 
at  war  if  one  of  the  nations  covered  by  the  pact  is  subjected  to  armed 
attack.  Under  our  Constitution,  the  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war.  We  would  be  bound  to  take  promptly  the  action  which 
we  deemed  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  security  of  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  That  decision  would  be  taken  in  accordance  with  our 
constitutional  procedures.  The  factors  which  would  have  to  be  considered 
would  be,  on  the  one  side,  the  gravity  of  the  armed  attack;  on  the  other, 
the  action  which  we  believed  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  That  is  the  end  to  be  achieved. 
We  are  bound  to  do  what  in  our  honest  judgment  is  necessary  to  reach 
the  result.  If  we  should  be  confronted  again  with  a  calculated  armed 
attack  such  as  we  have  twice  seen  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  I  should 
not  suppose  that  we  would  decide  any  action  other  than  the  use  of 
armed  force  effective  either  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  collective 
self-defense  or  as  necessary  to  restore  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area.  That  decision  will  rest  where  the  Constitution  has 
placed  it. 

This  is  not  a  legalistic  question.  It  is  a  question  we  have  frequently 
faced,  the  question  of  faith  and  principle  in  carrying  out  treaties.  Those 
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who  decide  it  will  have  the  responsibility  for  taking  all  appropriate 
action  under  the  treaty.  Such  a  responsibility  requires  the  exercise  of 
will — a  will  disciplined  by  the  undertaking  solemnly  contracted  to  do 
what  they  decide  is  necessary  to  restore  and  maintain  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  That  is  our  obligation  under  this 
Article  5.  It  is  equally  our  duty  and  obligation  to  the  security  of  our 
own  country. 

All  of  these  provisions  of  the  pact  are  subject  to  the  overriding 
provisions  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  Any  measure  for  self-defense 
taken  under  the  treaty  will  be  reported  to  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations.  These  measures  will  continue  only  until  the  Security 
Council,  with  its  primary  responsibility,  takes  the  necessary  action  to 
restore  peace  and  maintain  security. 

The  treaty  has  no  time  limit,  but  after  it  has  been  in  effect  twenty 
years  any  member  can  withdraw  on  one  year's  notice.  It  also  provides 
that  after  it  has  been  in  existence  ten  years,  it  will  be  reviewed  in  the 
circumstances  prevailing  at  that  time.  Additional  countries  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  pact  by  agreement  of  all  the  parties  already  signatories. 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

Will  the  pact  accomplish  its  purpose? 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty.  We  can  only  act  on  our  covictions. 
The  United  States  Government  and  the  Governments  with  which  we  are 
associated  in  this  treaty  are  convinced  that  it  is  an  essential  measure 
for  strengthening  the  United  Nations,  deterring  aggression,  and  estab- 
lishing the  sense  of  security  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  economic 
and  political  health  of  the  world. 

The  nations  joining  in  the  pact  know  that  war  does  not  pay.  Others 
may  not  be  as  deeply  convinced  of  this  as  we  are.  The  North  Atlantic 
treaty  should  help  convince  them  also  that  war  does  not  pay. 

WHICH  DIRECTION  TOWARD  PEACE? 

(Excerpts  from  the  address  of  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd  at  Duke 
University,  June  6,  1949,  as  carried  in  the  Duke  University  Alumni 
Register,  volume  35,  pages  134-136,  156,  June,  1949.) 

If  we  hope  to  win  the  fierce  political  and  ideological  war  now  raging 
throughout  the  world,  before  it  degenerates  into  an  atomic  war  with 
unforeseeable  destruction,  we  must  move  boldly  and  imaginatively  to 
try  to  strengthen  the  world  organization  so  that  it  can  handle  effectively 
all  threats  to  the  peace  from  whatever  source. 

Concern  for  our  own  security  has  compelled  us  to  assume   in  the. 
present   emergency  the  burden  of  assisting  certain  nations   which   are 
striving  to  stay  free.  But  we  cannot  long  carry  that  burden  alone.  We 
have  neither  the  resources  nor  the  wisdom. 

The  peaceful  peoples  of  the  world  placed  their  faith  in  the  United 
Nations  as  the  agency  to  establish  a  just  and  peaceful  order.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  last  four  years  has  demonstrated  that  the  United  Nations 
in  its  present  form  cannot  do  the  job.  In  fact,  it  is  so  constructed  that  any 
one  of  the  Big  Five,  by  its  veto,  can  use  the  United  Nations  machinery 
to  prevent  the  making  of  peace,  to  defeat  the  very  thing  it  supposedly 
was  set  up  to  guarantee. 

Most  Americans  were  too  naive  to  realize  and  too  trustful  to  suspect 
that  the  Soviet  rulers  were  coldly  planning  to  use  the  big-power  veto  not 
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to  block  war  or  unwarranted  sanctions — which  was  our  concept  of  its 
function — but  to  block  peace.  They  have  not  used  the  veto  once  to  pre- 
vent war.  They  have  used  it  repeatedly  to  defeat  agreements  by  the  free 
nations  that  were  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

Just  as  the  Communist-dominated  members  of  the  United  Nations 
have  always  been  "a  club  within  the  club" — so,  under  Article  51  all  the 
free  nations — beginning  with  the  12  in  the  Atlantic  Pact  but  not  limited 
to  them — can  unite  firmly  for  collective  self-defense  in  another  "club 
within  the  club" — leaving  the  door  open  for  Russia  and  any  others  to  join 
if  and  when  they  are  willing  to  agree  to  and  abide  by  the  rules. 

That  is  what  our  forefathers  did  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
They  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Confederation,  or  try  to  drive  out  those 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  new  proposal.  They  simply  drew  up  a  tighter, 
more  workable  plan  or  organization,  and  provided  that  whenever  nine 
of  the  13  states  ratified  it,  the  new  "club"  would  be  set  up — others  to 
join  or  not,  as  they  wished. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  wreck  the  United  Nations — this  is  the  way  to 
rescue  it. 

,  As  long  as  we  indicate  we  will  not  do  anything  unless  or  until  Russia 
agrees,  of  course  she  will  not  agree.  Why  should  she? 

But  if  we  and  the  other  free  peoples  demonstrate  to  the  Russians, 
quickly,  that  we  can  and  will,  if  necessary,  get  along  without  them, 
I  am  convinced  that  we  may  soon  find  it  possible  to  get  along  better 
with  them. 

Whenever  enough  of  the  peaceful  nations  get  together  in  a  workable 
organization  that  makes  it  clear  to  the  men  in  the  Kremlin,  first,  that 
they  do  not  need  to  go  to  war  to  get  security  or  satisfaction  of  any 
legitimate  grievances;  and,  second,  that  they  cannot  win  even  if  they 
do  go  to  war — at  that  point,  and  probably  only  at  that  point,  is  there 
a  reasonable  likelihood  that  they  will  begin  to  come  along,  because  there 
would  be  nothing  to  gain  by  refusing. 

It  is  plain  that  we  cannot  get  them  to  change  from  obstructionism 
to  cooperation  by  persuasion,  or  exhortations,  or  bribery,  or  secret  deals, 
or  denunciations.  These  have  all  been  tried  in  vain.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  will  cooperate  only  when  we  confront  them  with  a  set  of 
circumstances  where  agreement  is  more  advantageous  to  them  than 
continued  disagreement  or  attempted  conquest. 

The  weaknesses  which  have  brought  us  to  this  ominous  hour  have 
not  been  primarily  military  or  economic.  Our  greatest  failures  have  been 
in  the  political  and  ideological  and  moral  fields.  Because  for  so  long  we 
had  physical  separation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  young  men 
and  women  were  not  challenged  to  become  specialists  in  international 
relations  and  masters  of  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Understandably  we  con- 
centrated in  the  great  task  of  developing  this  vast  virgin  continent  and 
its  resources. 

As  a  result,  how  many  Americans  do  we  have  in  the  field  of  diplomacy 
that  are  the  equivalent  of  Marshall,  MacArthur,  Nimitz,  Eisenhower, 
Spaatz  and  scores  of  others  in  the  military  field?  Or  of  the  Fords,  Fire- 
stones,  Edisons,  Ketterings,  Rockefellers,  and  hundreds  of  other  giants 
in  industry  and  finance? 

Our  hopes  of  avoiding  disaster  lie  in  mobilizing  to  the  utmost  our 
strength  and  skill  in  political  and  ideological  fields  as  well  as  economic 
and  military. 
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Our  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable  if  we  can  develop,  here  and 
among  the  other  free  peoples,  a  moral  compulsion  to  build  in  the  world 
the  sort  of  decent  order  which  our  forefathers  had  the  will  to  build  in 
these  United  States — the  will  to  make  our  system  work  here  at  home 
and  spread  it  abroad. 

It  comes  down  to  how  sound  and  strong  and  deep  is  our  faith.  What 
our  nation  and  the  world  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  saved  is  what 
Lincoln  prayed  for  at  Gettysburg:  "Under  God,  a  new  birth  of  freedom" 
— a  new  understanding  of  freedom — a  new  dedication  to  it. 

With  all  my  heart  I  believe  that  in  the  Constituton  of  the  United 
States  and  the  system  of  government  by  voluntary  federation  which  our 
fathers  established  here,  are  incomparably  the  best  set  of  political  ideas 
ever  put  together  in  one  place  in  the  world's  history.  I  think  they  are 
the  hope  of  mankind.  The  achieving  of  one  world  depends  upon  the 
spread  of  those  ideas — everywhere. 

THE   REASON   FOR   THE   PACT 

(An  editorial  in  The  New  York  Times  for  July  6,   1949.) 

The  Senate  debate  on  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  had  an  auspicious 
start  yesterday  when,  in  a  speech  of  high  resolve,  Senator  Connally, 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  urged  swift  approval  of 
the  Pact  in  order  to  provide  unmistakable  proof  that  this  time  the  free 
nations  will  stand  together  to  defend  their  liberties  against  a  threat  from 
any  quarter.  He  emphasized  strongly  the  purely  defensive  purpose  of  the 
Treaty,  which  unsheathes  no  sword,  drops  no  bomb  and  sets  no  soldier 
on  the  march  except  in  case  of  armed  attack.  And  he  clarified  anew  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Pact  which  automatically  commits  the 
United  States  to  war  or  impairs  the  exclusive  right  of  Congress  to 
declare  war. 

At  the  same  time,  he  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  defense  of  the 
free  world  can  be  made  effective  only  if  the  free  nations  coordinate  and 
consolidate  their  forces  into  an  organic  whole,  lest,  like  the  ten  European 
countries  already  subjugated  by  Russia,  they  be  conquered  one  by  one. 
Finally,  he  warned  Congress  to  face  the  realities  of  the  international  sit- 
uation instead  of  looking  for  escape  clauses  or  attempting  to  minimize 
the  obligations  we  assume.  Any  such  effort  will  only  impair  the  value 
of  the  Treaty  and  do  disservice  to  our  country  and  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

In  this  cause  Senator  Connally  found  powerful  support  in  the  speeches 
delivered  on  Independence  Day  by  General  Smith,  former  Ambassador 
to  Moscow,  and  by  Defense  Secretary  Johnson.  While  holding  that  the 
growing  military  strength  of  the  United  States  has  halted  the  tide  of 
Communist  expansion  in  Europe,  General  Smith  also  warned  that  this 
check  may  be  only  temporary,  and  that  in  any  case  the  "cold  war" 
continues  as  a  contest  of  indefinite  duration,  in  which  the  prize  of 
peace  will  be  won  only  by  patience,  firmness,  resolution  and,  above  all, 
by  strength.  "Peace  through  strength"  was  also  Mr.  Johnson's  theme. 
And  General  Smith  made  it  plain  that  if  our  strength  is  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  peace  it  must  not  merely  consist  of  a  defense  potential  but 
must  actually  exist  and  must  be  apparent  to  all  concerned.  Under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  our  strength  becomes  part  of  the  strength  of  the 
European  signatories,  just  as  their  strength — or  their  weakness — in  turn 
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becomes  part  of  ours.  It  is  because  of  this  inescapable  connection,  which 
ties  our  security  to  West-European  liberty,  that  both  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Senator  Connally  urge  Congress  to  approve  not  only  the  Pact  itself  but 
also  the  program  of  military  aid  to  our  allies. 

In  all  these  considerations  the  proponents  of  "peace  through  strength" 
at  last  give  proper  emphasis  to  a  factor  which  unfortunately  was  largely 
overlooked  at  the  wartime  conferences  and  in  our  post-war  military 
policy — namely,  the  role  and  influence  of  power  in  international  affairs. 
While  we  in  the  West  trusted  to  paper  agreements  and  wrecked  our  war 
machine  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  Russia  never  lost  sight  of  the  power 
factor  and  not  only  seized  every  country  it  could  lay  hands  upon  but 
also  exploited  our  own  self-imposed  weakness,  to  reach  out  beyond  its 
military  frontiers  through  Communist  elements  which  found  their  own 
strength  and  momentum  in  the  backing  openly  provided  to  them  by 
Russian  power.  That  expansion  by  infiltration  may  now  be  checked.  But 
it  is  all  too  plain,  and  it  was  frankly  announced  by  Mr.  Stalin  himself 
as  early  as  February,  1946,  that  Russia  is  building  up  its  military  strength. 

It  is  doing  so  by  maintaining  and  modernizing  the  largest  army  in 
the  world  and  arming  its  satellites  in  defiance  of  treaties  and  at  a  cost 
which  in  terms  of  national  income  far  exceeds  our  own  armament  budget. 
Moreover,  Russia  is  openly  attempting  to  regiment,  within  its  wide  orbit 
of  influence,  all  national,  economic,  scientific,  spiritual  and  even  religious 
life  in  the  service  of  a  new  imperialism.  In  this  imperialism  all  sub- 
versive elements  struggling  for  power  anywhere  see  their  ally,  and,  as 
General  Smith  said,  it  would  be  fatuous  to  believe  that  ideals  alone 
are  adequate  weapons  against  such  power.  The  lessons  of  the  post-war 
years  cannot  safely  be  ignored.  We  are  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
not  waste  this  chance  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  democratic  nations. 

WORLD    FEDERATION    UNDER    THE    UNITED    NATIONS 

(Excerpts  from  the  address  by  U.  S.  Senator  Frank  P.  Graham  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  June  6,  1949.) 

The  conceptions  of  the  modern  scientific  age  have  contributed  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  and  progress  of  man  and  civilization  but  deeply  need 
an  emphasis  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law,  moral  values  beyond 
science,  ethical  ideas  above  force  and  totalitarian  power,  and  spiritual 
insights  which  will  make  a  deeper  and  wider  synthesis — a  new  integra- 
tion of  ideas  in  the  unity  of  learning,  the  unity  of  human  personality, 
the  unity  of  mankind,  and  the  unity  of  the  universe — one  world,  one 
family,  one  God. 

The  organization  of  the  idea  under  God  of  the  oneness  of  the  family 
of  nations  in  a  World  Federal  Government  under  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  last  desperate  defense  against  modern  civlization's 
powers  of  self-destruction. 

The  abolition  of  the  veto,  international  inspection  and  control  of 
atomic  power,  a  world  court  with  original  jurisdiction  over  individuals 
guilty  of  crimes  against  the  United  Nations,  with  the  guarantee  of  an 
international  bill  or  rights,  an  international  police  force  responsible  only 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  the  widening  of  legislative  powers  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  make  imperative  amendments  to  the 
Charter.  America  and  the  other  democracies  must  take  the  initiative  for 
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the  organization  of  peace  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Drift  into  war  is  im- 
moral in  the  atomic  age. 

American  isolation  did  not  prevent  either  the  First  World  War  or  the 
Second  World  War.  American  participation  in  international  procedures 
may  prevent  a  Third  World  War.  The  danger  is  that  we  may  get  weary 
of  the  heavy  economic  load  and  the  heavy  moral  resposibility  of  world 
leadership. 

The  cold  war,  with  all  its  burdens,  has  been  forced  upon  us.  To 
prevent  the  cold  war  from  becoming  a  shooting  war,  we  must  now 
carry  the  present  load  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  prospective  load  of  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  and  perhaps  the  load  of  some  future  plan  for  saving 
Southern  Asia  from  totalitarian  tyranny — all  to  prevent  a  global  war 
and  save  freedom  in  the  world. 

For  the  United  States  to  continue  for  a  long  period  to  carry  these 
heavy  loads  would  be  to  overstrain  our  economy  and  to  undermine  our 
social  advance.  For  America  to  throw  down  these  burdens,  withdraw 
from  the  world,  and  abdicate  her  position  of  responsibility  and  leader- 
ship, would  mean  the  totalitarian  domination  of  all  Europe  and  of  all 
Asia.  American  isolation  would  likely  lead  to  the  Third  World  War,  the 
bankruptcy  of  nations,  the  murder  of  millions,  and  the  ruin  of  civilization. 

The  way  out  is  not  isolation  but  more  participation;  not  less  world 
leadership,  but  more  world  leadership  through  the  United  Nations. 

May  we  not  rely  solely  or  mainly  on  economic,  military  and  atomic 
power  for  the  security  of  America.  May  we  stand  staunch  and  constant 
for  the  freedom,  recovery,  international  cooperation  and  the  peace  of 
all  peoples.  America  must  be  morally  strong  and  increasingly  free  and 
fair  to  all  people  in  our  own  democracy.  Let  us  at  a  propitious  time 
within  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  with  a  sense  of  human  brother- 
hood under  God,  raise  the  standard  of  a  limited  federal  world  govern- 
ment to  which  all  people,  even  in  this  dark  world,  can  yet  look  with  hope 
for  freedom,  justice  and  peace. 

REVISION  OF  THE   U.  N. 

(An  editorial  in  The  Charlotte  Observer  for  July  30,   1949.) 

The  signing  of  the  North  Atlantic  pact  was  the  signal  for  the  re- 
appearance of  the  perennial  plans  for  revision  of  the  United  Nations  or 
for  forming  a  new  organization  outside  of  it  by  starting  from  scratch. 

One  proposal  of  each  kind  was  made  in  the  Senate  Wednesday,  the 
first  for  organization  outside  the  United  Nations  by  the  countries  signing 
the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  the  other  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  with  a  view  to  ultimately  transforming  it  into  a  world  govern- 
ment. 

We  have  had  such  plans  ever  since  the  United  Nations  was  organized, 
but  the  sponsors  of  both  types  have  always  overlooked  some  pertinent 
facts.  No  matter  how  desirable  their  objectives  may  be,  nobody  has  ever 
found  a  way  to  get  away  from  facts. 

Those  who  would  organize  a  federation  outside  of  the  United  Nations 
and  open  the  door  to  membership  by  all  nations  are  ignoring  the  fact  that 
such  an  organization  would  probably  undermine  the  United  Nations, 
perhaps  destroy  it,  with  no  assurance  that  there  would  be  anything  to 
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take  its  place.  They  would,  therefore,  have  accomplished  nothing  but 
destruction  and  put  us  right  back  where  we  were  before  the  U.  N. 
was  organized. 

Those  who  propose  to  work  within  the  United  Nations  to  strengthen 
it  by  amending  the  charter  are  pursuing  the  more  logical  course,  for  they 
would  at  least  preserve  the  only  organization  we  now  have. 

But  in  most  cases  they  are  too  impatient.  They  demand  that  President 
Truman  call  an  international  conference  right  now  to  discuss  amending 
the  charter.  They  are  overlooking  the  hard  fact  of  the  Russian  veto. 
The  Charter  says  plainly  that  any  amendment,  after  being  passed  by 
the  General  Assembly,  must  also  be  approved  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council. 

It  seems  obvious  that  Russia  will  veto  any  attempt  to  limit  her  use 
of  the  veto. 

We  can,  therefore  pass  resolutions  without  end,  we  can  call  confer- 
ences, we  can  draw  up  amendments  and  submit  them  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  that  body  can  pass  them,  but  Russia  will  still  veto  them 
in  the  Security  Council. 

Why,  then,  ask  the  impatient  ones,  if  we  are  to  be  stymied  that  way, 
don't  we  simply  start  a  new  organization? 

We  cannot  prudently  do  that  for  these  reasons: 

With  all  of  its  imperfections,  the  United  Nations  is  a  world  forum  in 
which  all  nations  can  send  their  representatives  to  discuss  mutual 
problems  in  open  debate,  to  get  things  off  their  chests,  to  call  each  other 
names,  to  let  off  steam,  or  even  to  explode  a  little  dynamite.  Hence, 
even  if  it  never  reached  a  decision,  it  is  a  safety  valve  without  which 
we  might  already  have  been  at  war. 

Moreover,  the  United  Nations  provides  the  only  point  of  contact 
that  we  have  with  the  Communist  bloc,  the  only  place  where  we  can 
meet  them  on  equal  terms,  the  only  forum  in  which  we  can  air  our 
differences  outside  the  secrecy  of  diplomatic  channels.  As  long  as  we 
have  that  point  of  contact,  there  is  hope  that  some  day  all  the  steam  will 
be  let  off,  all  the  dynamite  will  be  exploded,  all  the  names  will  be  called, 
and  then  we  can  find  an  agreement. 

Without  that  contact,  the  chances  of  agreement  would  be  immeasure- 
ably  lessened.  It  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  at  all  costs,  for  the  altern- 
ative is  just  what  all  of  us  fear  most. 
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FOREWORD 

The  Fifth  Series  of  Lectures  in  the  Humanities  represented  on  the 
campus  at  Chapel  Hill  a  continuation  of  the  idea  begun  in  1944  whereby 
regular  teachers  in  the  Humanities  departments  within  the  University 
should  present  to  a  general  audience  materials  of  popular  interest  and 
intellectual  appeal  within  the  special  province  of  each  lecturer.  For  a 
fifth  time  a  series  has  given  voice  to  man's  varied  interests  in  the  area 
of  life  labeled  the  Humanities.  This  series  rounds  out  fifteen  lectures 
from  nearly  as  many  different  departments  within  the  University  and 
proves  anew  how  active  arts  and  letters  remain  in  a  world  that  hears 
much  of  technology,  economics,  and  politics. 

The  range  of  the  lectures  suggests  that  the  ideas  should  have  greater 
range  than  a  single  presentation  to  an  audience  in  Chapel  Hill.  These 
lectures  are  not  commemorations  of  particular  events  nor  comments  on 
current  affairs  that  might  hold  interest  for  a  day.  They  are  for  those 
times  when  people  may  seek  to  know  more.  So  this  series,  like  those 
of  earlier  years,  has  been  put  into  pamphlet  form  that  it  may  have  a 
wider  circulation,  that  it  may  circulate  through  society.  To  each  lecture 
has  been  added  a  list  of  readings  suggested  for  background  study.  Thus 
enriched,  the  series  is  appropriately  issued  through  the  University  Ex- 
tension Division,  an  agency  of  the  University  which  has  for  its  campus 
an  area  outside  Chapel  Hill  to  the  boundaries  of  the  state  and,  in  the 
spirit  of  learning  itself,  beyond  all  boundaries. 

Raymond  Adams 

J.  Penrose  Harland 

Richard  Jente 

W.  L.  Wiley 

Glen  Haydon,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  the  Humanities. 

Committee  on  Lectures 


Lectures  in  the  Humanities 


H.  R.  Huse  is  Professor  of  French  and 
Italian  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  since  1920. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  same  insti- 
tution. He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comparative  Literature  since  its  or- 
ganization a  decade  ago  and  was  for  several 
years  chairman  of  the  Humanities  Division 
in  the  liberal  arts  college.  He  is  author  of 
several  books,  among  them  The  Psychology 
of  Foreign  Language  Study  and  his  latest 
book,  Reading  and  Speaking  Foreign  Lan- 
guages. The  book  which  perhaps  attracted 
greatest  attention  was  his  Illiteracy  of  the 
Literate.  The  lecture  printed  here  was  deliv- 
ered December  8,  1948,  in  Gerrard  Hall. 


Dante's  Divine  Comedy 

By  H.  R.  Huse 

The  three  poets  who  have  most  deeply  stirred  men's  imaginations — 
Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare — are,  as  Grandgent  points  out,  remote 
and  evasive  figures.  Little  is  known  about  the  lives  of  any.  In  the  case 
of  Dante,  the  established  facts  are  very  few. 

Dante  was  born  in  Florence  in  1265  of  a  family  that  had  a  slight 
claim  to  nobility.  He  began  to  write  poetry  early  and  took  part  also, 
like  many  other  poets  of  that  day,  in  the  political  life  of  his  city.  In 
1300  he  became  one  of  the  six  priors  in  charge  of  the  government,  and 
in  1302,  as  the  result  of  certain  political  changes  and  the  policies  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII,  he  was  charged  with  various  offenses,  fined  heavily,  and 
exiled  from  the  city.  A  later  sentence  condemned  him  to  death  if  he 
were   ever   found   on  Florentine   territory. 

After  a  brief  effort  to  regain  power  together  with  numerous  other 
exiles,  an  attempt  which  led  only  to  disappointment,  Dante  began  his  life 
as  a  wanderer.  He  never  saw  his  wife  or  city  again.  During  his  exile 
he  secured  the  patronage  of  several  noble  families  in  north-central 
Italy,  and  engaged  in  various  negociations  for  his  patrons.  There  is 
a  legend  that  he  visited  Paris  and  even  England,  but  no  certain  proof 
of  this  exists. 

In  the  Divine  Comedy  there  is  a  brief  reference  to  this  exile.  In 
the  Heaven  of  Mars,  Dante  meets  Cacciaguida,  an  ancestor  of  his,  who 
prophesies  to  him  the  life  he  will  lead. 

Just   as   Hippolitus   left   Athens 

because  of  his  pitiless  and  perfidious  stepmother, 
so  you  will  have  to  leave  Florence. 

This  is  desired  and  sought  for, 

and  socn  will  be  accomplished  by  him  who  plans  it, 
in  Rome  where  Christ  every  day  is  bought  and  sold. 

The  blame  will  follow  the  offended  party 

in  popular  clamor,  as  it  is  wont;  but  vengeance 
will  give  witness  of  the  truth. 

You  will  leave  every  thing  loved 

most  dearly;  and  this  is  the  arrow 
that  the  bow  of  exile  shoots  first. 

You  will  learn  how  salty  the  bread  tastes 
in  others'  houses,  and  how  hard 
is  the  going  up  and  down  of  others'  stairs. 

Dante  wrote,  beside  the  Divine  Comedy,  a  number  of  lyric  poems, 
the  Vita  Nuova  (New  Life),  and  various  treatises  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Italian. 

He  died  and  was  buried  in  Ravenna  where  his  tomb  is  one  of  prin- 
cipal monuments.  The  Florentines  have  tried  on  many  occasions  to 
secure  his  remains,  but  he  is  still,  in  a  sense,  an  exile  from  his  home 
and  city,  from  his  bel  San  Giovanni,  as  he  refers  affectionately  to  his 
parish  church.  ... 
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In  his  youth  Dante  wrote  love  poems.  Then,  under  the  influence  of 
a  cultural  and  religious  movement  which  tended  to  fuse  the  two  cur- 
rents of  courtly,  chivalric  love,  on  the  one  hand,  and  philosophical  or 
divine  love,  on  the  other,  Dante  became  devoted  to  a  certain  Beatrice 
Portinari,  whom  he  chose  as  a  symbol  or  representative  of  Divine 
Revelation,  that  is,  of  all  the  beauty  and  goodness  he  could  conceive. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  about  Beatrice,  whether  she  was 
just  a  symbol,  an  allegorical  figure,  or  a  real  person.  The  truth,  I  feel 
certain,  is  that  she  was  both,  that  is,  a  duality,  two  in  one,  in  quite  the 
same  sense  that  God  is  a  Trinity.  Symbolism  involving  numbers  plays  an 
important  part  in  both  the  Divine  Comedy  and  the  Vita  Nuova,  and 
nothing  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  Christian 
mysticism  infused  in  Dante  than  such  a  conception. 

Thus  when  Beatrice  smiles,  or  speaks,  or  wears  a  crimson  dress,  she 
is  Beatrice  Portinari,  but  when  she  spreads  a  light  in  Heaven  that 
makes  even  the  angels  rejoice,  she  is  Revelation.  Sometimes  she  ap- 
pears in  one  aspect  and  sometimes  in  another.  The  change  may  come 
from  one  line  to  the  next  or  even  in  the  same  line.  Without  this  under- 
standing, the  poems  on  Beatrice  are  incomprehensible,  or  at  least  very 
strange. 

When  the  inspiration  came  to  Dante  to  make  Beatrice  a  symbol 
for  Revelation,  he  had  already  written  a  number  of  poems,  some  to 
her  and  some,  obviously,  to  other  ladies.  To  give  an  apparent  unity 
to  all  of  this  work,  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a  com- 
mentary on  them,  called  the  Vita  Nuova,  trying  to  show  the  relation- 
ship of  all  the  poems  to  Beatrice,  and  tracing  the  development  of  his 
conception    of    her. 

Thus  the  Vita  Nuova  is  an  account  partly  fictive,  partly  real,  of 
the  love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice-Revelation.  He  tells  how  he  met  her  at 
the  age  of  nine,  how  he  spoke  to  her  occasionally,  how  she  became 
angry  at  him  because  of  things  she  had  heard,  how  she  refused  to 
speak  to  him,  how,  on  one  occasion  (perhaps  the  celebration  of  her 
marriage  to  another  man),  she  noticed  the  sickness  that  came  upon 
him,  and  made  fun  of  him.  This  tragic  moment  is  a  crisis  in  the  work. 
Dante  suffers  acutely,  obviously;  it  is  then,  no  doubt,  that  he  decides 
to  transmute  this  Beatrice  Portinari  whom  he  loved  so  hopelessly  into 
an  ideal,  and  to  write  only  in  praise  of  her,  placing  his  joy  then  in 
something  that  could  never  fail  him.  Later  he  tells  of  her  death,  of 
his  momentary  devotion  to  the  donna  pietosa,  the  symbol  of  philosophy, 
and  then  finally  of  his  unreserved  and  definitive  return  to  Beatrice  who 
is  now  enshrined  in  eternal   glory. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Vita  Nuova.  It  is  a  curious  work,  the  first 
monument  of  Italian  prose,  a  composition  in  which  we  can  trace  easily 
the  poet's  progress  in  developing  and  using  the  Italian  language.  There 
are  many  elements  in  it  which  are  apt  to  repel  an  unprepared  modern 
reader,  and  in  Rossetti's  translation,  the  impression  of  remoteness  is 
hightened  by  the  archaic  language  which  Rossetti  gratuitously  puts 
on  Dante's  tongue.  But  the  strangeness  disappears  when  the  character 
of  Beatrice  is  understood  and  her  relation  to  the  poet. 
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Carducci  describes  the  theme  of  the  poems  in  praise  of  Beatrice 
as  follows: 

No  longer  desires,  quarrels,  extraordinary  joys,  but  continued 
beatitude  in  contemplation  of  beauty  and  in  beauty  that  which 
is  most  etherial,  that  which  works  for  good  not  only  in  the 
soul  of  the  poet,  but  in  all  that  approaches  it. 

Mazzini   characterizes   the   feeling   of   Dante   for   Beatrice    in   these 

terms: 

Dante's  love  is  not  pagan  love,  the  joyful,  thoughtless,  sensual 
love  of  Tibullus  or  Anacreon.  .  .  Nor  is  it  the  love  of  Petrarch, 
love  made  divine  in  its  expression,  but  almost  vulgarized  by 
its  unquiet,  querrulous  aim,  agitated  during  the  life  of  Laura 
and  accepted  as  a  sort  of  inevitable  misfortune  after  her  death. 
The  love  of  Dante  is  calm,  resigned  submission:  death  sancti- 
fies it  instead  of  converting  it  into  remorse. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Vita  Nuova  Dante  mentions  a  marvelous 
vision,  the  starting  point  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  But,  at  the  moment  of 
perceiving  this  vision,  he  feels  unprepared  to  reveal  it  because  of  the 
great  theme  involved.  He  decides,  he  says,  to  study,  and  he  hopes,  if 
he  lives,  to  write  about  Beatrice  "what  never  before  has  been  said 
[in  praise]  of  mortal  woman."  The  Divine  Comedy  is  the  magnificent 
fulfillment  of  this  promise. 

After  writing  the  Vita  Nuova  Dante  studied  philosophy,  and  became 
the  most  learned  man  of  his  day,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  threw  himself  also  into  political  life;  he  was  exiled,  traveled, 
saw  the  disunity  of  Italy,  the  struggles,  anarchy,  bloodshed,  crimes — 
the  infinite  disorders  caused  mainly  by  greed.  A  new  cause  presented 
itself  to  his  mind  together  with  that  of  praise  of  Beatrice  (or  perhaps 
as  a  part  of  that  praise),  namely,  to  show  the  men  of  his  day  the  road 
to  salvation,  to  salvation  on  earth  as  well  as  in  Heaven.  This  is  the 
theme  of  the  Divine  Comedy. 

The  story  of  his  journey  through  the  future  world  is  in  the  form 
of  an  elaborate  allegory  in  which  the  characters  and  things  have  double 
or  triple  meanings,  just  as  Beatrice  had  in  the  Vita  Nuova.  Thus  Dante 
himself  represents  Mankind;  Virgil,  Dante's  guide,  Reason  or  Phil- 
osophy, and  sometimes  perhaps  the  Roman  Empire;  Beatrice  is  Revela- 
tion, or  Theology,  or  the  Church;  Cato,  Free  Will,  and  so  on.  The  pun- 
ishments likewise  are  symbolic,  as  are  the  physical  features,  the  rivers, 
rocks,  swamps,  deserts,  air,  fire,  and  water. 

The  allegorical  element  is  only  one  feature  of  the  enormous  com- 
plexity of  the  work.  It  has  an  architectural  structure,  based  on  the 
mathematical  relationship  of  3,  the  number  of  the  Trinity  (or  of  9,  the 
square  of  3)  to  One,  the  Unity  (or  to  ten  or  a  hundred  which  are 
related  to  this  unity). 

The  total  number  of  cantos  is  the  perfect  number  100,  divided  into 
three  groups  of  34,  for  the  Inferno,  33  for  the  Purgatory,  and  33  for  the 
Paradise.  But  the  first  canto  is  an  introduction  to  the  whole  work,  so 
that  we  have  this  arrangement  of  one  and  three:  1-33,  33,  33.  The 
poem  is  written  in  a  three  line  stanza  with  triple  rime.  Each  part  of 
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the  three  future  worlds  has  ten  divisions.  In  Hell  there  are  nine  circles 
plus  the  vestibule;  in  Purgatory,  nine  divisions,  plus  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  in  Paradise,  nine  revolving  heavens  plus  the  Empyrean,  the 
final  and  absolute  Heaven.  There  are  three  main  guides,  three  groupings 
of  the  various  sections  of  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise.  And  so  on. 
From  this  viewpoint  the  Divine  Comedy  is  a  vast  architectural  structure, 
with  all  parts  fitted  symmetrically  together. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  journey,  Dante  represents  himself  as  lost 
in  a  wood  of  worldliness  or  sin.  He  spends  a  night  in  this  wood  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  the  morning,  tries  to  climb  unaided  the  mountain  of  right- 
eousness. But  he  is  attacked  by  various  beasts,  a  leopard  which  stands 
for  luxury;  a  lion,  Pride;  and  finally  a  she- wolf,  the  symbol  of  avarice 
or  greed,  the  main  factor  in  most  of  the  individual  and  collective 
crimes  men  commit.  Dante,  as  Mankind,  could  probably  have  got  by 
the  first  two,  but  at  the  sight  of  the  wolf  he  despairs  and  falls  back. 
At  this  critical  moment,  the  shade  of  Virgil  (Reason)  appears  to 
Dante,  and  proposes  to  act  as  a  guide  as  far  as  he  can  go.  Reason 
can  show  man  the  way  to  earthly  felicity  represented  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden;  the  guide  to  heavenly  beatitude  must  be  Beatrice,  or  Revelation. 

The  journey  through  Hell  is  intended  to  show  how  we  can  get  rid 
of  the  overt  sins  and  bad  habits  that  our  vices  have  allowed  to  develop 
and  become  ingrained  in  us.  To  get  rid  of  these  habits,  we  must 
first  see  what  they  look  like,  how  ugly  they  really  are:  this  new  mental 
vision  must  be  the  preliminary  to  reform. 

The  punishments  that  Dante  imagines  are  always  related  to  the 
sin  itself:  usually  they  represent  symbolically  just  what  happens  to 
us  when  we,  in  our  present  life,  indulge  in  the  sin  in  question.  The 
punishment  goes  with  the  acts  inevitably;  we  can't  escape  it;  there  is 
a  kind  of  determinism  involved,  the  relationship  of  cause  and  inevit- 
able effect.  Thus  a  person  who  becomes  a  glutton  may  be  -as  rich  as 
Croesus,  but,  in  spite  of  all  outward  semblances,  he  makes  a  pig  of 
himself,  he  lives  bestially,  like  a  pig.  That  condition  is  symbolized  by 
the  sty-like  mire  in  which  the  gluttons  suffer  in  Dante's  Hell. 

In  the  same  symbolic  maimer,  illicit  lovers  are  blown  about  by  the 
winds,  as  they  are  in  our  life  by  their  passions.  Dante  takes  them  at 
their  word,  he  requites  their  wishes,  he  lets  them  be  together  for  an 
eternity,  like  Paolo  and  Francesca;  but  they  long  for  rest,  for  the 
peace    and    security    they    can    never    know. 

Dante  represents  the  avaricious,  the  acquisitive,  the  money-minded, 
of  whom  we  have  many  in  our  society,  as  hard  workers,  as  they  often 
are  in  real  life.  But  he  has  them  doing  a  stupid  task,  rolling  big  rocks 
around  endlessly  and  getting  nowhere.  This  is  essentially  their  fate  in 
our  life.  They  work,  they  pile  up  money  and  power  without  ever  being 
satisfied,  then  die  like  the  rest  of  us;  but  in  that  sterile  effort  they  miss 
all  that  normally  makes  life  interesting  and  worth  while.  They  know 
nothing  of  art,  music,  of  discovery  or  of  creative  work.  They  travel 
through  life  like  galley  slaves,  or  like  stokers  on  a  cruise  ship. 

The  hypocrites  also  get  what  they  ask  for.  They  wear  gilded  gowns, 
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brilliantly  outwardly,  but  made  of  lead,  and  so  heavy  that  the  wearers 
groan  under  the  weight.  So  it  is  with  those  who  assume  a  pose  here 
in  our  life.  They  can  never  be  themselves;  they  must  watch  their  words, 
their  looks,  their  gestures:  the  hypocritically  pious,  for  instance,  can 
hardly  smile;  a  pedant  must  always  look  wise  and  knowing.  All  this 
can   become   a   heavy   burden. 

The  flatterers  also,  to  choose  another  random  example,  may  have 
all  the  outward  elegance  of  a  courtier,  but  essentially  they  engage 
in  a  filthy  activity:  like  dogs,  they  lick  the  sores  of  those  whose  favor 
they   try   to   get. 

Thus,  in  the  Inferno,  Dante  is  not  really  telling  us  anything  about 
an  objective  Hell.  He  never  saw  such  a  place,  and  knew  this  as  well 
or  better  than  we.  He  is  merely  portraying  for  us  certain  psychological 
phenomena,  certain  relationships  of  cause  and  effect  that  are  true 
and  significant  in  all  ages  and  in  all  societies.  The  Christian  element 
is  hardly  involved.  The  guide  is  a  pagan,  Virgil:  and  the  classification 
of  sins  is  Aristotelian.  In  this  sense  the  Inferno  is  universal. 

When  Dante  reaches  the  bottom  of  Hell,  which  is  the  center  not 
only  of  this  earth,  but  of  the  entire  universe,  the  point  farthest  re- 
moved from  God  in  the  outermost  of  the  heavens,  he  has  seen  what 
sin  looks  like,  how  unpleasant  it  really  is.  This  is  the  necessary  first 
stage  in  his,  and  mankind's,  redemption.  With  this  new,  unobscured 
vision,  he  can  more  easily  tear  himself  away  from  evil  habits  and 
practices,  and  this  effort  is  symbolized  by  the  long  climb  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  to  the  foot  of  Purgatory  which  Dante  imagines  as 
an  island  peak  in  the  hemisphere  of  water,  directly  opposite  Jerusalem. 

Dante  and  Virgil  enter  Hell  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  and 
emerge  at  the  foot  of  Purgatory  just  before  sunrise  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  action  of  the  Inferno  takes  place  therefore,  appropriately,  in  the 
time  between  the  crucifixion  and  the  resurrection.  In  one  sense  Dante 
makes  a  marvelous  progress,  but  in  another,  the  whole  journey  repre- 
sents going  back,  a  regression.  Dante  starts  out  as  a  man  of  thirty-fve, 
at  the  height  of  his  strength,  but  with  the  usual  baggage  of  bad  habits 
and  false  evaluations.  Under  the  guidance  of  Virgil  he  has  learned  to 
see  the  ugliness  of  sin,  and  turns  in  disgust  from  evil  practices.  He 
has  gone  back,  now,  symbolically,  to  the  innocence  of  a  baby,  but  he 
still  has  within  him  the  capital  vices  which  can  lead,  as  before,  to 
the  formation  of  sinful  habits.  He  possesses,  like  all  of  us,  the  sad  inher- 
itance from  Eve,  or,  if  you  prefer,  from  our  barbarous  and  simian  an- 
cestors. This  inheritance  is  made  up  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  sloth,  avarice, 
gluttony,  and  lust,  all  capable  of  producing  sins  punished  in  Hell. 
Dante's  task  in  Purgatory  is  to  get  rid  of  these  innate  vices,  and  the 
punishments  or  disciplines  there  are  intended  precisely  to  remove  them. 

On  each  ledge  of  the  mountain  of  Purgatory  there  are  examples,  seen 
or  heard,  of  the  vice  being  removed  and  of  the  opposite  virtue.  The 
souls  must  contemplate  constantly  these  visions  of  ugliness  on  the  one 
hand  and  of  beauty  on  the  other.  In  addition  there  are  various  disciplines. 
The  proud  get  practice  in  bending  their  stiff  necks;  they  carry  heavy 
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weights,  so  that  the  heads  they  once  held  high  are  now  low.  The  envious 
have  their  eyelids  sewn  up,  since  sight  is  the  sense  organ  most  im- 
plicated in  envy:  they  accustom  themselves  to  the  use  of  other  facilities. 
The  angry  are  blinded  by  the  fumes  of  their  wrath,  and  get  their  fill 
of  them.  The  gluttonous  gain  practice  in  abnegation,  and  so  on.  As 
Dante  passes  from  ledge  to  ledge,  he  shares  momentarily  in  the  dis- 
cipline and  removes  one  of  the  capital  vices.  At  the  top  he  is  free,  really 
free,  as  no  one  on  earth  can  be.  To  use  modern  terminology,  he  has 
got  rid  of  our  common  Darwinian  or  Freudian  inheritance.  Not  only  are 
the  bad  habits  gone  which  had  conditioned  his  will  and  desires,  but  also 
the  potentiality   of  ever  forming  them   again. 

This  undoing  of  our  inheritance  is  symbolized  by  the  entrance  into 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  which  Dante  places  on  the  top  of  the  mountain 
of  Purgatory.  At  this  point  in  the  journey  he  has  gone  back  still 
further,  some  thousands  of  years,  in  fact,  to  the  state  of  mankind  be- 
fore the  Fall.  He  is  completely  innocent  now,  completely  free,  not 
only  of  overt  sin,  but  of  innate  vices,  unweighted  even  by  the  memory 
of  sin,  and  he  can  mount  in  the  spiritual  world  of  Heaven  without 
effort  or  turning  aside,  just  as  a  light  body  rises  in  the  water. 

Virgil  leaves  Dante  before  Beatrice  appears.  In  Paradise,  it  is  she 
who  serves  as  the  guide.  The  rise  through  the  various  heavens  to 
the  Empyrean  represents  a  progress  in  joy  and  in  understanding  the 
mystery  of  life — why  we  exist,  where  we  come  from  and  where  we 
are  going — matters  with  which  reason  and  science  are  powerless  to 
deal.  The  climax  of  the  work  comes  in  the  very  last  lines.  Dante,  pos- 
sessed of  a  new  and  exalted  vision,  has  seen  the  Trinity  in  its  separate 
aspects,  and  then,  in  a  flash,  he  contemplates  the  unity  of  God  Himself. 
In  that  flash  the  complicated  puzzle  of  life,  like  the  combination  of  a 
lock,  is  resolved,  and  now  all  the  problems  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world  are  solved  for  Dante.  He  sees  the  reasons  for  everything,  for 
the  damnation  of  infants,  for  the  apparent  injustice  and  moral  dis- 
order of   the   world. 

Dante  is  unable  to  verbalize  this  experience,  to  compose  in  our 
imperfect  words  a  formula  which  can  be  an  equivalent  to  such  a  vast 
comprehension.  But  he  tells  us  that  he  did  understand,  momentarily, 
and  that  with  that  understanding  came  a  smile  of  pleasure,  a  joy  that  is 
absolute.  The  happiness  of  Dante's  heaven  is  primarily  intellectual: 
it  consists  in  immediate  comtemplation  of  the  magnificence  of  God 
and  of  his  creation,  and  in  comprehending  both.  Dante  knew,  as  other 
thoughtful  men  have  discovered,  that  we  get  tired  of  everything 
except   of   understanding. 

I  have  given  you  just  a  bare  outline  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  is, 
as  I  have  said,  a  vast  structure,  like  a  modern  skyscraper.  To  reveal 
all  the  details  it  contains,  the  halls  with  their  decorations  and  exhibits, 
the  diverse  tragedies  enacted  in  the  various  compartments,  as  in  the 
rooms  of  some  Grand  Hotel — all  that  would  require  much  time.  I 
can  only  summarize  under  certain  headings  a  few  of  the  wonders. 

First,  the  science.  For  Dante's  contemporaries  and  for  a  long  time 
after,   his   work   appeared   as   one   of   proround   learning,    almost  as   a 
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scientific  treatise.  Whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  the  poet  exposes 
philosophical,  astronomical,  physical,  and  theological  theories.  From  this 
viewpoint,  the  Divine  Comedy  is  a  vast  encyclopedia  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  None  of  this  material  is  extraneous  to  the  unity 
of  the  work,  since  the  allegory  involves  precisely  a  knowledge  of  both 
man  and  the  world. 

Dante's  natural  science  suffers  from  the  limitations  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  he  knew  that  the 
earth  was  round  two  hundred  years  before  Columbus  and  that  in  the 
Ullysses  passage  he  almost  suggests  the  course  followed  by  that  ex- 
plorer. 

For  Dante,  as  for  most  men  until  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  the  earth 
was  at  the  exact  center  of  the  vast  universe.  It  was  at  the  point 
farthest  removed  from  the  Empyrean,  a  spiritual  world  lying  beyond 
the  nine  revolving  heavens.  Near  the  center  of  the  hemisphere  of 
land  was  Jerusalem,  and  directly  opposite  it,  in  the  other  hemisphere, 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Thus  at  the  two  poles  of  Dante's  world  we  find 
the  place  of  man's  fall  and  the  place  of  his  redemption.  At  the  very 
center  of  this  earth,  the  center  of  gravity,  we  find  Lucifer,  not  moving 
about  even  mischievously,  but  cold,  silent,  and  repulsive,  frozen  to  above 
his  waist  in  the  ice.  Only  some  bat-like  wings  move,  creating  a  freez- 
ing blast  of  ignorance,  hatred,  and  impotence,  the  counterparts  of  the 
Knowledge,  Love,  and  Power  of  the  divinity.  The  rivers  of  Hell  sym- 
bolize the  tears  of  men's  suffering,  and  they  flow  down  toward  the 
center  to  torment  those  very  people  who  caused  them  to  be  shed.  Even 
Lethe  flows  down  to  Hell  from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  carrying  with  it  the 
last  trace,  the  very  memory,  of  sin.  Dante's  cosmos  is  wrong  from  a 
strictly  scientific  or  legal  viewpoint,  as  works  of  the  imagination  usually 
are;  but  it  symbolizes  powerfully  a  hierarchical  arrangement,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  material  world  and  the  artistic,  intellectual,  or 
spiritual  world. 

Another  subject  with  which  Dante  deals  extensively  is  history,  es- 
pecially that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  papacy,  of  Florence,  and 
Italy.  In  this,  he  is  interested  not  in  the  details  themselves,  but  in  the 
significance '  of  the  general  movement  of  events.  He  considered  the 
Roman  Empire  as  divinely  ordained  to  prepare  the  world  for  Chris- 
tianity and  still  necessary  as  a  kind  of  world  government  to  end  the 
anarchy  of  little  sovereignties  and  constant  wars.  He  tries  throughout 
the  Comedy  to  point  out  the  unity  of  history,  how  the  ancients  had 
an  imperfect  vision  of  the  Christian  truth.  Thus,  their  Jupiter  was 
their  conception  of  God,  certain  characters  of  their  mythology,  some 
of  which  he  uses  as  guardians  in  Hell,  were  counterparts  of  medieval 
demons.  The  Golden  Age  of  the  ancients  was  their  imperfect  under- 
standing of  the  period  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  so  on. 

Dante's  treatment  of  Italian  and  especially  Florentine  history  is 
more  detailed.  By  means  of  questions  and  answers  he  makes  dramas 
or  epics  of  events,  so  that  battles  like  that  of  Montaperti  between  the 
Florentines  and  the  Sienese  stand   out   as   tremendous   happenings,   as 
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full   of    meaning    or    tragedy    or    triumph    as    Gettysburg    or    Waterloo. 
There  is  much  material  also  on  medieval  customs  and  institutions. 

Dante's  theories  on  such  subjects  as  economics  and  genetics,  an- 
nounced some  five  centuries  before  these  sciences  were  constituted, 
seem  to  us  whimsical;  but  it  is  not  hard  to  disengage  the  element 
of  truth  contained  in  his  errors.  His  attitude  toward  usury,  toward 
income  secured  without  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  comes  closer  to  our 
present  view  than  to  that  of  the  19th  century. 

His  political  views  seem  at  times  inspired  and  prophetic.  He  de- 
manded a  separation  of  powers  between  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
whose  business  was  spiritual  guidance,  and  the  temporal  powers,  whose 
duty  was  to  guide  men  toward  socially  useful  goals.  He  longed  for  Em- 
pire, for  a  government  over  a  large  area,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of 
any  pride  or  for  the  sake  of  glory,  but  because  he  understood,  long 
before  our  day,  that  when  individuals,  groups,  towns,  provinces,  and 
countries  are  moved  by  greed,  as  they  are,  only  a  superior  power  can 
eliminate  anarchy  and  establish  peace.  His  views  were  based,  not 
on  idealistic  dreaming,  but  on  a  consideration  of  the  Roman  peace,  the 
pax  romana  which  had  lasted  for  two  hundred  years.  Europe  is  still 
suffering  from  the  disease  Dante  wanted  to  cure. 

Dante  diagnosed  the  principal  cause  of  evil  in  the  world  as  avarice, 
or  greed.  We  wonder  in  reading  him  how,  six  hundred  years  ago,  he 
could  have  forseen  the  vast  catalog  of  individual  and  collective  crimes 
so  motivated.  In  the  first  canto  he  prophesies  vaguely  the  coming  of  a 
redeemer  who  is  to  drive  this  greed  back  into  Hell.  It  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  say  that  he  had  our  modern  socialists  or  cooperators  in  mind, 
but  it  is  clear  that  he  meant  a  secular  authority,  a  new  order,  if 
you  like,  which  would  drive  avarice  out  of  the  world.  Our  western 
civilization  has  thought  to  direct  this  tremendous  force  into  socially 
useful  channels,  and  has  had  some  success;  but  we  are  confronted  now, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  with  almost  total  failure.  We  must  still  look 
for  a  redeemer  who  will  drive  greed  back  into  Hell. 

In  almost  all  that  depends  upon  the  direct  observation  of  men 
Dante's  knowledge  was  great.  He  knew  the  dangers  in  human  nature 
and    the   virtues    and    limitations    of    rationalism. 

Dante's  power  of  observation  is  shown  in  the  characters  with  which 
he  peoples  the  worlds  he  describes.  They  are  numerous  and  varied.  Such 
figures  as  Trajan,  Caesar,  Justinian,  the  Saladin,  the  great  philosophers, 
poets,  scientists,  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  remote  and  recent 
past,  appear  with  a  curious  life-like  definiteness,  with  almost  sculptur- 
al exactness.  He  generally  chose  for  special  treatment  persons  whom  he 
knew  personally  or  whose  memory  was  recent.  From  this  viewpoint 
the  Divine  Comedy  is  a  gallery  of  figures — tragic,  heroic,  comic — and 
in  them  we  have  represented  the  dominant  emotions — affection,  hatred, 
patriotism,  the  desire  for  fame,  for  justice,  for  scientific  discovery,  and 
so  on. 

Dante's  ability  to  create  characters  amounts  almost  to  magic.  Just 
as  a  cartoonist  with  a  few  lines  represents  persons  by  choosing  one 
or  two  dominant  traits,  so  Dante  does  in  his  portraits.  But  Dante's 
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characters  speak,  we  hear  them,  we  see  them,  we  sense  the  whole 
quality  and  significance  of  their  presence.  Such  a  figure,  known 
throughout  the  world,  as  Francesca  da  Rimini — and  she  is  only  one  of 
many — is  described  and  tells  her  story  in  38  lines.  In  just  four  lines 
Dante  creates  the  character  of  La  Pia  and  tells  the  drama  of  her 
life.  To  students  of  Dante,  this  character  stands  out  as  vividly  as 
Becky  Sharp  to  readers  of  Thackery. 

We  encounter  not  only  noble  types,  but  also  the  distortions  of  body 
and  mind- — cripples,  epileptics,  those  with  various  diseases,  such  as 
dropsy,  fever,  paralysis.  We  see  different  types  of  insanity — maniacs,  the 
depressed  and  melancholy,  the  demented,  catatonics,  cases  of  extreme 
regression,  the  hallucinated  and  suggestible.  These  are  presented  in  a 
few  lines,  sketched  briefly  as  we  continue  steadily,  almost  without  turn- 
ing aside,  on  our  long  journey. 

Just  as  historical  realism  is  represented  by  the  persons,  a  material 
realism  is  shown  in  the  configuration  of  the  places.  There  is  nothing 
vague  about  the  Hell  and  Purgatory  that  Dante  creates.  Even  a  mildly 
attentive  reader  learns  the  geography  of  those  regions  better  usually 
than  that  of  his  own  country — the  rivers,  mountains,  cliffs,  bridges,  walls, 
tombs,  swamps,  deserts,  the  climate,  the  light  and  the  darkness.  We 
have  also  descriptions  of  buildings,  of  works  of  art,  of  customs,  of  in- 
dustries and  descriptions  of  astronomical  and  meteriological  phenomena. 

Nature  descriptions,  too,  appear  occasionally.  We  see  little  scenes, 
like  that  of  the  peasant  on  a  summer  evening  looking  down  at  the  fire- 
flies in  the  valley,  the  scene  of  the  busy  shipyards  of  Venice  in  winter 
— all  sketched  with  the  economy  of  means  you  find  sometimes  in  Japa- 
nese drawings. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  in  reading  the  Divine  Comedy  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  personality  of  the  poet  himself.  While  maintaining 
an  extraordinary  reticence  concerning  the  objective  facts  of  his  life,  he 
draws  upon  the  impressions  he  has  gained,  and  so  we  have  occasional 
reflections  of  the  memories  of  his  youth,  his  military  experience,  his 
studies  and  friendships,  and  his  delight  in  music  and  in  the  various  arts. 
The  lyric  element  is  not  dominant  in  the  comedy;  but  it  appears  occa- 
sionally, especially  in  the  similes  and  metaphors  or  in  the  more  extended 
comparisons. 

The  first  characteristic  of  Dante's  style  is  perhaps  its  plainness,  its 
simplicity.  This  sometimes  disconcerts  English  readers,  especially  if 
they  have  become  accustomed  to  Miltonic  lines.  In  Dante  almost  nothing 
depends  upon  mere  phrasing  or  upon  the  sound  or  prestige  of  words. 
Words  for  him  are  the  humble  servants  of  the  thought,  and  the  language 
rises  only  as  the  thought  itself  pulls  it  up. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  style  is  what  the  Italians  call  determ- 
inezza  or  clearness.  He  avoids  abstractions  instinctively:  even  ideas  with 
him  tend  to  assume  a  concrete  form. 

And  finally,  as  an  artist  of  the  classic  spirit,  he  felt  as  much  as  any 
ever  has  lo  jren  dell'arte,  the  sobriety  and  restraint  that  classic  art 
requires. 
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The  three  parts  of  the  Divine  Comedy,  that  is,  the  Hell,  Purgatoi-y. 
and  Paradise,  are  different  in  tone  and  in  spirit.  The  damned  in  Hell  keep 
the  emotions  which  dominated  them  in  our  life.  The  Inferno,  therefore, 
seems  to  most  readers  the  most  intimately  human  of  the  three  parts. 
The  Purgatory  is  characterized  by  a  religious  feeling,  the  human  as- 
piring to  the  divine.  The  Paradise  presents  a  spiritual  world  which 
Dante  constructs  out  of  such  materials  as  light,  sound,  color,  and  move- 
ment, and  with  symbols,  like  that  of  the  cross,  the  imperial  eagle,  Jacob's 
ladder  of  contemplation,  and  the  mystic  rose. 

In  the  Inferno  the  violent  passions  dominate,  and  the  tone  of  the 
poem  varies  with  them.  There  are  noble  figures,  admiration,  reverence, 
and  respect,  but  also  satire,  irony,  invective,  and  even  physical  violence 
on  the  part  of  the  poet.  In  Purgatory,  the  gentler  emotions  prevail,  those 
of  friendship,  family,  art,  pity,  and  pardoning.  In  the  Paradise  there 
is  a  peace  and  intellectual  enjoyment  unperturbed. 

Dante's  work  was  the  first  important  composition  in  Italian.  He  was 
obliged  largely  to  create  his  language  on  the  basis  of  the  popular  speech 
of  Florence.  There  is  some  French  influence  and  many  latinisms. 

The  title  of  the  work  was  originally  simply  the  Comedy  of  Dante 
Alighieri.  The  terms  "comedy"  and  "tragedy"  related  to  the  subject 
matter,  characters,  and  style,  rather  than  to  pathos  or  humor.  Boccaccio, 
some  forty  years  after  Dante's  death  used  the  term  "Divine"  to  char- 
acterize the  work,  but  it  was  not  until  1555  that  the  full  title,  now  uni- 
versally applied,  appeared  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  poem. 

The  Divine  Comedy  has  been  translated  into  English  many  times. 
A  partial  list  I  have  kept  of  complete  19th  and  20th  century  transla- 
tions into  English  contains  at  present  31  items.  The  best  known  of  the 
English  renderings  during  the  19th  century  was  that  of  Cary,  which,  un- 
fortunately, got  into  such  series  as  the  Everyman's  Library  and  the 
Harvard  Classics.  Others  are  the  prose  translations  of  Carlyle,  and  Nor- 
ton, Longfellow's  version,  and  those  in  terza  rima  by  Anderson  and  Bin- 
yon,  both  quite  remarkable;  and  a  recent  blank  verse  translation  by 
White. 

The  bibliography  on  Dante  is  greater  than  that  on  any  other  author, 
ancient  or  modern.  One  of  the  principal  Dante  collections  in  the  world 
is  in  the  United  States,  at  Cornell  University.  The  catalog  alone  requires 
two  volumes.  The  most  authoritative  modern  scholarly  work  on  Dante 
is  that  of  Karl  Vossler:  Die  Gottlich  Komodie  which  has  been  translated 
into  English  under  the  rather  capricious  title:  The  Medieval  Mind. 

To  understand  Dante's  work  requires  study  and  reading  of  explan- 
atory material.  A  typical  Italian  edition  of  the  Divine  Comedy  contains 
about  a  quarter  of  a  page  of  text  in  fairly  large  type,  and  then  two  col- 
umns of  footnotes  in  fine  print.  Some  of  these  notes  involve  details  of 
interest  only  to  those  who  have  acquired  the  principal  occupational  dis- 
ease of  humanists  and  scholars,  namely,  intellectual  myopia.  But,  never- 
theless, since  Dante's  day  the  heavens  and  the  earth  have  changed,  and 
without  some  help,  hardly  a  line  of  the  Divine  Comedy  can  be  understood 
adequately.  That  is  not  because  of  any  deliberate  obscurity,  but  because 
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the  work  is  of  another  age  and  contains  so  much  in  such  brief  form. 

Not  only  does  the  Divine  Comedy  require  study  and  preparation, 
but  it  requires  also  age,  experience,  and  artistic  maturity  on  the  part  of 
the  reader.  It  is  the  kind  of  work  to  which  one  should  come  late.  And,  as 
in  the  case  of  hearing  symphonic  music,  a  first  reading  may  reveal  only 
a  little  of  the  content. 

The  popular  conception  of  Dante  is  almost  wholly  wrong.  He  is 
thought  of  most  generally,  I  suppose,  as  a  stern,  forbidding  Puritan,  a 
kind  of  Cotton  Mather,  or  Praisegod  Barebones,  cruel  and  sadistic,  who 
put  everybody  he  didn't  like  into  Hell  and  enjoyed  contemplating  his 
torment.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 

Instead  of  being  a  stern  man,  Dante  had  an  almost  feminine  sensi- 
bility. He  condemns  people  as  his  theology  directs,  but  he  chooses  usually 
the  most  striking,  the  most  sympathetic  examples  he  can  find.  His 
Hell  contains  noble  figures  for  whom  the  poet  expresses  admiration  and 
pity.  There  is  indignation  against  the  sins,  but  a  dominant  sympathy 
for  the  victims,  just  as  in  our  life  we  can  deplore  sickness  and  insanity 
and  yet  feel  sorry  for  those  who  are  kept  in  our  hospitals  and  institutions. 

The  delicate  sensitiveness  of  Dante  is  revealed  in  many  ways:  it  is 
shown  in  the  devotion  and  love  he  has  for  Virgil,  in  his  pity  for  Fran- 
cesca  and  for  many  others  regardless  of  whether  they  were  damned  or 
not.  His  bitterness  is  reserved  mainly  for  the  avaricious  and  the  fraudu- 
lent, precisely  those  whose  vices  are  incompatible  with  any  great  or 
generous  virtues. 

When  Dante  walks  through  the  darker  part  of  limbo  where  the  un- 
baptized  infants  are  located,  he  has  no  word  of  pity  for  them,  and  one 
might  suspect  at  first  that  he  was  indifferent  to  the  charm  of  children. 
But  at  this  point  he  wants  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  vir- 
tuous pagans  who  are  in  the  same  circle  with  them.  Later  on,  in  the  Pur- 
gatory, he  refers  most  tenderly  to  these  infants  as, 

The  little  innocents,  bitten  by  the  teeth  of  Death 

before  they  were,  from  human  sinfulness,  exempt. 

And  in  the  Paradise  there  is  a  section  of  the  white  rose  reserved  for 
The  little  folk  who  hastened  to  the  true  life. 

The  same  delicacy  of  feeling  is  shown  also  in  the  similes  which  orna- 
ment the  work.  When  Dante's  courage  fails  and  is  revived  by  Virgil, 
the  change  is  explained  as  follows: 

As  little  flowers  bent  down  and  closed  by  the  frost  of  night 
stand  up,  all  open  on  their  stems, 
when  the  sun  returns  to  warm  and  brighten  them, 
So  I  revived  my  failing  spirit. 

When  Francesca  and  Paolo  come  forward  to  speak,  Dante  thinks 
of  them  as  moved  by  their  desire  alone,  like  birds  returning  to  their 
nests. 

As  doves  called  by  their  desire  with  wings  raised  and  firm 
sail  through  the  air,  borne  on  to  their  sweet  nest  by  their 
will  alone; 
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So  those  spirits  moved  from  the  band  where  Dido  is,  com- 
ing to  us  through  the  malignant  air,  so  responsive  were 
they  to  my  affectionate  cry. 

The  popular  conception  of  Dante  as  cruel  or  vindictive  is  due,  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  a  confusion  between  the  theology  he  followed  and 
for  which  he  is  not  personally  responsible,  and  his  own  individual  in- 
vention. The  theology,  I  must  say,  seems  to  many  of  us,  in  our  pride 
of  judging,  fierce  and  barbarous.  Why  should  more  than  half  of  the 
world  even  now  be  damned?  Why  should  infants  who  died  before  bap- 
tism live  in  eternal  darkness,  while  others,  luckier,  rejoice? 

Dante  often  faces  this  problem  of  Divine  Justice.  He  looks  at  it, 
considers  it,  tries  to  explain  it,  but  is  as  baffled  as  any  of  us.  He  can't 
really  understand,  and  he  declares  time  after  time  that  the  problem 
of  the  mystery  of  life  and  of  the  moral  order  cannot  be  solved  by  our 
reason  alone.  He  anticipates  in  this  way  Voltaire  and  other  rationalists; 
he  knows  the  apparent  incongruities  as  well  as  they. 

The  rationalists  disposed  of  the  problem  by  banishing  the  theology, 
and  perhaps  thought  that  in  doing  this  they  had  banished  some  of  the 
cruelty,  mystery  and  injustice  from  the  world.  All  they  got  rid  of  was 
a  frame  of  reference,  a  kind  of  terminology.  The  cruelty  is  still  here 
with  us,  and  the  mystery  is  as  baffling  as  ever.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  world  of  nature  around  us.  The  weak,  helpless,  and  innocent 
creature  is  pursued  and  killed  by  the  strong  which,  in  turn,  eventually 
meets  a  similar  fate.  In  this  theater  of  carnage  in  which  we  live,  every 
living  thing,  including  man,  ultimately  becomes  the  prey  and  food  of 
other  creatures.  Where  is  the  sense,  the  moral  order  in  all  this?  Or 
where  do  we  find  it  in  the  heredity-environment  complex  that  condemns 
so  many  to  failure,  to  physical  and  mental  disease  and  suffering?  The 
mystery  of  Divine  Justice  is  still  with  us,  even  if  we  call  it  "scientific 
determinism." 

A  second  popular  error  is  to  confuse  Dante's  Christianity  with  cer- 
tain varieties  we  often  see  around  us.  Dante's  religion  avoids  strikingly 
the  reproaches  of  men  like  Nietzche,  who  considered  Christianity  as  a 
religion  for  slaves  and  for  the  poor  in  spirit.  Instead  of  flattering  and 
exalting  the  weak  and  mediocre,  those  incapable  of  violating  a 
taboo  through  lack  of  temperament  and  courage,  Dante  treats  such  peo- 
ple with  greater  contempt  than  any  others  to  be  found  in  Hell.  He  places 
them  in  a  kind  of  vestible.  Heaven  will  not  have  them  nor  will  Hell 
since  they  might  give  a  sense  of  pride  even  to  the  damned.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  show  greater  scorn.  The  artists  and  intellectuals  of  the  19th 
century  who  attacked  the  smug  and  mediocre  so  fiercely  never  went 
any  farther. 

Dante's  Christianity  rejects  timidity,  and  weakness.  He  realized  that 
to  love  the  good  intensely  implies  hating  the  bad  with  equal  intensity. 
He  gets  angry  at  Filippo  Argenti,  seeming  to  incur  the  sin  being  punished, 
and  yet  is  praised  for  it. 

On  another  occasion,  without  incurring  a  reproach,  he  deceives  a 
traitor  in  order  to  show  that  if  you  have  to  deal  with  the  fraudulent, 
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you  must  play  the  game  on  their  own  terms:  otherwise  you  simply 
ruin  yourself  uselessly.  Dante  avoids  in  this  way  an  impractical  kind 
of  idealism,  like  that  perhaps  of  the  Christian  socialists.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this  kind  of  hard -head edness. 

Everyone  cannot  read  Dante.  Many  must  be  excluded  for  lack  of 
age  or  experience  or  time  or  artistic  intelligence.  And  those  who  are 
best  equipped  to  read  him  cannot  expect  to  race  through  his  work  as 
they  would  through  a  novel  or  a  book  written  in  a  journalistic  style. 
But  for  those  who  can  meet  the  necessary  prerequisites,  a  reading  of 
the  Divine  Comedy  is  not  just  a  literary  experience,  but  a  life  experi- 
ence. There  is  hardly  a  situation  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Dante  does 
not  offer  some  help  or  guidance.  That  is  the  common  experience  of 
those  who  know  his  work. 
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Speculum  Consuetudinis: 

ENGLISH  COMEDY  OF  MANNERS 

By  Dougald  MacMillan 

The  most  pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  characteristic 
variety  of  English  drama  found  during  the  years  between  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  beginning  of  our  own  time  is  perhaps  the  com- 
edy of  manners  which  reached  its  highest  stage  of  development  in 
England  during  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  When 
comedy  of  manners  is  mentioned,  one  thinks  immediately  of  the  wit 
and  careless  gaiety  of  the  comedies  of  Etherege  and  Congreve  and 
Sheridan.  These  are  the  plays  that  Charles  Lamb  called  the  "artificial 
comedy  of  the  last  century"  and  that  Macaulay  denounced  for  their 
licentiousness  and  brutality.  The  days  in  which  their  moral  turpitude 
was  a  critical  question  have  passed,  and  later  scholars  have  devoted 
themselves  to  discovering  the  origins  of  this  comedy  and  relating  it 
to  the  social  milieu  that  it  represented.  The  effect  of  French  comedy 
on  English,  particularly  the  influence  of  Moliere,  the  survival  of  earlier 
English  comic  conventions,  especially  those  employed  by  Jonson  and 
Fletcher,  the  heritage  of  the  "platonic"  love  code  of  the  days  of  Queen 
Henrietta-Maria, — all  these  have  taken  up  the  attention  of  critics  in 
our  own  day. 

After  I  wrote  most  of  the  pages  that  I  shall  read  tonight,  a  new  study 
of  this  comedy  came  into  my  hands.  By  Professor  John  Harrington 
Smith,  it  was  published  only  a  few  months  ago.  It  traces  the  growth 
and  decline  of  the  "gay  couple,"  the  most  appealing  and  generally 
most  interesting  pair  of  characters  found  in  this  comedy  of  manners, 
from  the  early  days  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  love  game  was,  as 
that  essay  maintains,  an  outgrowth  of  the  "anti-platonicism"  of  the 
1660's,  to  the  point  where  they  are  supplanted  by  the  man  and  woman 
of  sense  in  the  "exemplary"  comedy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When 
I  first  read  that  illuminating  essay,  I  thought  I  should  have  to  find  a 
new  topic  for  this  lecture,  as  Mr.  Smith  had  got  on  to  a  good  many  of 
my  best  things  and  said  them  very  effectively.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  am  going  to  repeat  a  good  deal  of  what  he  has  in  his  book,  along 
with  a  good  many  things  that  others  had  said  before  him;  and  very 
little  of  the  following  discussion  will  be  remarkable  for  its  originality 
to  anyone  very  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

But  an  examination  of  Mr.  Smith's  essay,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the 
criticism  of  Restoration  comedy  of  manners  written  in  the  days  of 
Lamb  or  Macaulay,  or  later,  shows  that  almost  without  exception  the 
students  and  critics  of  these  plays  have  approached  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  later  times.  Quite  properly,  they  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  studies  of  these  comedies  the  accumulated  learning  of  subsequent 
generations  and  have  thrown  upon  them  a  light  that  their  contem- 
poraries could  never  have  ~,een  them  in;  they  have  placed  them  in  the 
stream  of  English  comedy  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  quite  im- 
possible for  the  playright  or  the  critic  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
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conceive.  This  is  the  correct  method  of  study;  it  shows  the  inescapable 
consequences   of  cumulative   scholarship. 

Still,  I  should  like  to  look  at  Restoration  comedy  of  manners,  from 
the  other  end  and  try  to  see  what  it  probably  meant  to  those  who  wrote 
it  and  to  those  who  saw  it  fresh  on  the  London  stage.  To  do  this,  I 
want,  first  to  review  its  classical  heritage  in  England  and  then  to  sug- 
gest a  definition  through  an  examination  of  the  best  specimen, 
Congreve's  The  Way  of  the  World. 

As  these  remarks  have  found  a  place  before  this  polite  audience 
in  our  series  of  lectures  in  the  humanities,  it  seems  to  me  fitting  to 
give  them  a  title  in  Latin — Speculum  Consuetudinis,  the  mirror  of  the 
habit  of  the  time.  I  think  this  is  appropriate,  moreover,  because  Ben 
Jonson  quoted  this  phrase  when  he  wanted  to  define  the  type  of  com- 
edy that  he  was  writing.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  Induction  to  his 
play,  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,  remarks,  "I  would  fain  hear  one 
of  these  autumn-judgments  define  once,  Quid  sit  Comoedia?  If  he  cannot, 
let  him  content  himself  with  Cicero's  definition  (till  he  have  strength 
to  propose  himself  a  better)  who  would  have  Comoedia  to  be  Imitatio 
vitae,  speculum  consuetudinis,  imago  veritatis, — a  thing  throughout 
pleasant  and  ridiculous  and  accommodated  to  the  correction  of  manners."* 
Jonson  is  here  defending  what  was  a  new  sort  of  comedy  in  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Previously,  in  his  Prologue  to 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour,  he  had  announced  that  he  had  written  a 
play  "such  ...  as  other  plays  should  be,"  to  show 

deeds  end  language  such  as  men  do  use; 
And  persons  such  as  Comedy  would  choose, 
When  she  would  show  an  image  of  the  times. 
The  idea  is  repeated  and  amplified  in  the  Induction  to  Every  Man  Out, 
just  quoted.  Here,  also,  Asper,  the  "Presenter"  of  the  play,  who  stands  for 
the  author's  well-known  asperity,  says  that  his  object  is  to  "strip  the 
ragged  follies  of  the  time  naked  as  at  their  birth"; 
I  will  scourge  those  apes; 
And  to  these  courteous  eyes  oppose  a  mirror 
As  large  as  is  the  stage  whereon  we  act, 
Where  they  shall  see  the  times  deformity 
Anatomized  in  every  nerve  and  sinew 
With  constant  courage  and  contempt  of  fear. 
Having  thus  announced  his  satiric  purpose,  he  proceeds  to  explain  the 
corrective  function  of  dramatic  satire: 

Good  men  and  vertuous  that  loath  their  vices 

Will  cherish  my  free  labors,  love  my  lines, 

And  with  the  fervor  of  their  shining  grace, 

Make  my  brain  fruitful  to  bring  forth  more  objects, 

Worthy  their  serious  and  intentive  eyes. 

But  why  enforce  I  this?  as  fainting?  No! 

If  any  here  chance  to  behold  himself, 


'In   all   quotations  I  have   modernized   spelling   and   punctuation. 
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Let  him  not  dare  to  challenge  me  of  wrong, 
For,  if  he  shame  to  have  his  follies  known, 
First  he  should  shame  to  act  'em;  my  strict  hand 
Was  made  to  seize  on  vice,  and  with  a  gripe 
Squeeze  out  the  humour  of  such  spongy  natures 
As   lick   up   every   idle   vanity. 
These   ideas,   somewhat   modified    perhaps   as    conditions   seemed    to 
require,  Jonson  worked  out  in  later  years  in  his  great  comedies,  Volpone, 
Epicoene,  and  The  Alchemist:  and  with  them  he  established  comedy  of 
manners  and  plotted  the  course  which  English  comedy  was  generally 
thenceforth  to  follow,  though  once  in  a  while  it  has  gone  wandering  off 
into  Vanity  Fairs  or  slipped  into  the  sloughs  of  sentimental  despond. 
He   also   gave   unity   to   English   comedy, — not   merely   the   mechanical 
unities,  but  a  larger  unity  of  theme  and  purpose,  such  as  the  comedies 
of  his  contemporaries  had  not  attained   or,  indeed,   attempted.  At  the 
same  time  English  comedy  owes,  also,  to  Jonson  many  of  its  characteris- 
tic features, — the  realistic  local  setting,   the   careful   plotting,   and   the 
concentration  in  characterization  upon  a  ridiculous  quality,  an  affectation, 
which  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  call  the  comic  flaw. 

After  Jonson's  day,  the  theatres  languished,  almost  died,  and  were 
revived  again.  The  new  "platonic"  love  and  heroics  returned  to  fash- 
ionable literature,  and  Moliere's  comedies  were  imported  from  France. 
The  times  became  more  civilized,  and  more  refined  poets  saw  in  Shake- 
speare's generation  mostly  crudity  and  ignorance.  But  Jonson  was  still 
admired,  and  the  principles  of  comic  drama  that  he  had  practiced  and 
inclucated  were  followed,  especially  the  notion  that  the  object  of  com- 
edy was  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  to  the 
end  that  they  might  by  sensible  creatures  be  reformed  or  eliminated. 
This  is  a  fundamental  concept  of  satiric,  corrective  comedy.  As  Con- 
greve  put  it,  "It  is  the  business  of  the  comic  poet  to  paint  the  vices 
and  follies  of  human  kind";  and,  later,  amplifying  this  idea  and  citing 
the  supreme  authority,  he  said:  "Comedy  (says  Aristotle)  is  an  imi- 
tation of  the  worse  sort  of  people  .  .  .  the  vices  most  frequent,  and 
which  are  the  common  practice  of  the  looser  sort  of  livers,  are  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  comedy.  He  tells  us  farther,  that  they  must  be  exposed 
after  a  ridiculous  manner;  for  men  are  to  be  laughed  out  of  their  vices 
in  comedy;  the  business  of  comedy  is  to  delight,  as  well  as  to  instruct; 
and  as  vicious  people  are  made  ashamed  of  their  follies  or  faults,  by 
seeing  them  exposed  in  a  ridiculous  manner,  so  are  good  people  at 
once  warned. and  diverted  at  their  expense." 

Congreve's,  statement  implies  the  component  elements  of  his  comedy. 
They. are:  characters,  portrayed  according  to  the  dominant  dramatic 
psychology  of  the  time,  a  social  milieu,  which  epitomizes  prevailing  in- 
tellectual and  moral  standards,  and  a  plot,  which  generally  follows  a 
conventionalized  intrigue.  The  psychological  system  of  character  por- 
trayal is,  of  course,  the  humours  theory  derived  from  Jonson's  charac- 
ters. The  social  milieu  is  the  world  of  fashion  in  which  still  survived  in 
decaying  forms  the  pseudo-platonic  code  of  manners  and  conversation 
that  had  prevailed  in  good  seriousness  earlier,  at  the  court  of  Queen 
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Henrietta-Maria.  The  intrigue  contains  features  of  Latin  comedy, 
touches  of  Jacobean  romantic  tragi-comedy,  and  a  strong  seasoning 
of   "cloak-and-sword"  drama  of  Spanish  origin. 

As  to  characterization,  Thomas  Shadwell,  an  acknowledged  imitator 
of  Jonson,  states  as  his  purpose  "to  reprehend  some  of  the  vices  and 
follies  of  the  age,  which  I  take  to  be  the  most  proper  and  most  useful 
way  of  writing  comedy,"  and  defines  humour  in  terms  that  echo  Jon- 
son's  own: 

A  humor  is  a  bias  of  the  mind, 
By  which  with  violence  'tis  one  way  inclined; 
It  makes  our  actions  lean  on  one  side  still, 
And  in  all  changes  that  way  bends  the  will. 
Later,  Congreve  wrote:   "Humour  is  neither  wit,  nor  folly,  nor  personal 
defects,  nor  affectation,  nor  habit;  and  yet,  .  .  .  each  and  all  of  these 
these  have  been  both  written  and  received  for  humour."  It  is,  rather,  he 
says,  "a  singular  and  unavoidable  manner  of  doing  or  saying  a  thing, 
peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man  only:  by  which  his  speech  and  actions 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  other  men."  Thus  Congreve  preserves 
the  original  definition  of  the  term,   and  he  takes  the  manner   of  por- 
traying characters  that  follows  its  acceptance   as  the  best  manner  of 
writing  comedy.  "I  don't  say,"  he  writes,   "but  that  very  entertaining 
and  useful  characters,  and  proper  for  comedy,  may  be  drawn  from  af- 
fectations, and  those  other  qualities  which  I  have  endeavored  to  dis- 
tinguish from  humour;  but  I  would  not  have  such  imposed  on  the  world 
for  humour  nor  esteemed  of  equal  value  with  it." 

Though  Congreve  later  departed  from  this  strict  interpretation, 
the  dominance  of  this  method  through  most  of  the  period  we  are  dealing 
with,  coupled  with  Jonson's  adherence  to  classical  principles  of  com- 
position and  his  realistic,  satiric  portrayal  of  London  life,  caused  Res- 
toration playwrights  to  regard  Jonson  as  the  "most  learned,  judicious 
and  correct  ...  of  our  English  comedians."  To  Samuel  Pepys,  not  a 
writer  of  plays  himself  but  a  great  playgoer,  The  Alchemist  was  a  "most 
incomparable  play";  The  Silent  Woman  was  "excellent";  but  Bartholo- 
mew Fair  was  "as  it  is  acted,  the  best  comedy  in  the  world,  I  believe." 
Jonson's  plays  are,  all  things  considered,  the  most  pronounced  native 
literary  influence  on  the  formation  of  comedy  of  manners. 

The  most  important  foreign  influence  is  that  of  Moliere.  His  great 
comedies,  written  in  the  sixteen-sixties  and  -seventies,  were  almost 
immediately  one  by  one  read,  translated,  and  adopted  in  England 
soon  after  their  performances  in  France.  Many  of  them  served  as  source 
or  inspiration  for  more  than  one  English  comedy.  Though  the  require- 
ments of  English  taste  called  for  adaptation  and  naturalization  of 
Moliere's  themes,  characters,  and  theatrical  methods,  and  thus  neces- 
sitated the  transformation  of  the  originals  often  into  something  very  dif- 
ferent, a  thread  of  borrowings  from  Moliere  runs  through  English  com- 
edy of  manners. 

During  the  latter  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  England,  three 
playwrights  wrote  comedies  that  we  may  accept  as  examples  of  the  best 
features  of  the  type.  They  are  Sir  George  Etherege,  William  Wycherley, 
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and  William  Congreve.  Their  comedies  contain  in  varying  degrees  the 
elements  that  we  have  noticed  and  show  the  influences  that  distinguish 
the  type. 

In  a  decade  Etherege,  wit,  courtier,  rake,  and  diplomat,  wrote  three 
comedies, — The  Comical  Revenge;  or,  Love  in  a  Tub,  a  romantic  comedy 
that  contains  some  scenes  of  fashionable  wit,  She  Would  if  She  Could,  a 
realistic  picture  of  his  own  careless  world,  and  The  Man  of  Mode;  or,  Sir 
Foppling  Flutter,  perhaps  the  completest  example  of  what  Lamb  meant 
by  a  Utopia  of  gallantry, — if  by  gallantry  is  meant  a  series  of  amorous 
adventures,  in  which  the  sexes  come  off  with  pretty  even  honors  in 
their  attempts  to  deceive  each  other.  That  it  reflects  the  author's  own 
life  is  shown  by  his  diplomatic  dispatches,  which  are  often  less  designed 
to  interpret  international  affairs  than  concerned  to  let  his  friends  back 
home  in  the  Foreign  Office  know  what  a  time  he  is  having  in  Ratisbon. 
The  characters  are  so  truly  drawn  that  they  were  recognized  as  the 
author  and  his  friends.  Etherege  unfolds  a  tale  of  love  intrigues  in  which 
the  rake  is  tricked  into  marriage  by  an  inexperienced  girl,  who,  how- 
ever, gives  promise  of  ability  to  out-do  her  husband  in  his  own  spe- 
cialty as  soon  as  she  gets  a  chance.  They  are  what  Mr.  Smith  calls  a 
"gay  couple."  In  the  secondary  scenes — they  hardly  constitute  a  sub- 
plot— Sir  Foppling  Flutter,  with  his  false  French  accent,  and  his  false 
French  manners,  and  his  overly  elaborate  French  clothes  and  equipage, 
emerges  as  the  first  and  finest  of  the  fops  who  trail  him  through  the 
plays  of  Cibber,  Vanbrugh,  and  Sheridan.  Though  the  scenes  in  which  he 
appears  carry  the  play  well  into  the  confines  of  farce,  his  derivation 
from  Moliere's  Mascarille,  and  certain  reminiscences  of  characters  in 
Jonson,  disclose  the  authenticity  of  his  origins;  and  the  ridicule  of  folly, 
though  little  is  done  to  reprehend  vice,  places  Etherege's  last  comedy 
pretty  clearly  among  comedies  of  manners. 

At  the  same  time,  Wycherley,  a  lawyer  and  what  we  might  call  an 
intellectual,  shows  none  of  Etherege's  tolerance  of  the  vices  of  the 
fashionable  world  and  much  scorn  of  its  follies.  In  1675  and  1676,  he  pro- 
duced two  comedies  which  denounce  and  ridicule  man's  hypocrisy,  greed, 
and  irrationality.  In  them  Wycherley  gives  full  rein  to  his  scorn  and 
his  satiric  spirit.  Both  plays  are  constructed  with  extraordinary  skill; 
both  are  severe,  both  in  parts  deliberately  vulgar,  both  are  intentionally 
shocking.  The  earlier,  The  Country  Wife,  grows  out  of  the  notion  that  a 
country  girl  thrust  into  the  midst  of  city  distractions  and  dissipations 
cannot  be  trusted  out  of  the  sight  of  her  elderly  husband.  Or,  to  state  the 
same  thing  another  way,  an  old  man  takes  a  young  wife  from  the  coun- 
try because  he  knows  he  cannot  trust  a  city-bred  woman.  The  story 
was  not  new  (it  resembles  that  of  James  Shirley's  The  Lady  of  Pleasure, 
for  example)  but  the  characters  of  Pinch  wife  and  Horner  raise  the 
whole  to  heights  of  ludicrousness  that  have  seldom  been  equalled, 
though,  as  those  of  us  who  saw  it  on  the  stage  not  too  long  ago  can 
testify,  the  audience  is  not  always  provoked  to  thoughtful  laughter. 

In  his  last  comedy,  The  Plain  Dealer,  Wycherley  makes  his  most 
ironic  commentary  on  the  age  that  he  lived  in  and  on  the  human  nature 
that  makes  one  age  little  different  from  another.  Manly,  the  plain  dealer, 
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is  derived  from  Moliere's  Alceste,  the  misanthrope.  A  rationalist,  as  he 
believes  himself  to  be,  he  has  become  a  brutal  hater  of  all  social  conven- 
tions and  relationships,  which  he  regards  as  sham  and  falsehood.  His 
sole  trust  is  in  his  mistress,  Olivia,  a  woman  who  he  thinks  shares  his 
views  of  the  depravity  of  mankind.  She,  however, — and  to  prove  that 
he  is  right — has  conspired  with  her  lover  to  deceive  Manly  in  love  and 
to  cheat  him  out  of  his  money.  The  complete  exposure  of  Olivia  and 
her  followers  and  their  ultimate  discomfiture  show  Wycherley's  utter 
distrust  of  the  world  that  bred  his  characters, — a  world  in  which  a  ra- 
tional man  has  no  place.  In  the  sub-plot,  with  devastating  bitterness 
he  displays  his  contempt  for  the  corruption  of  his  own  profession  and 
the  involved,  deluding  processes  of  the  law.  His  characterization  in  these 
two  plays  shows  a  knowledge  of  Jonson  as  well  as  of  Moliere.  His 
genius  combined  features  of  both  with  his  personal  observation  of  the 
parasites  and  rogues  who  frequented  the  drawing  rooms  and  law  courts 
of  his  own  London  to  produce  a  play  that  is  neither  Jonson's  nor  Mo- 
liere's but  his  original  work;  and  it  reminds  one  of  Swift's  savage  in- 
dignation over  the  madness  and  folly  of  men. 

Thus,  Etherege  and  Wycherley,  with  Dryden  and  Shadwell,  each 
in  his  own  way,  followed  in  Jonson's  footsteps  and  provided  entertain- 
ment for  the  court  and  the  playhouses  of  Charles  II  and  his  London. 
Finally,  in  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Gongreve,  tu- 
tored by  Dryden  in  admiration  of  Jonson,  by  gentle  distillation  pro- 
duced the  quintessence  of  English  comedy  of  manners,  just  as  the  age 
which  made  it  possible  was  drawing  to  its  close. 

Congreve  belongs  to  a  later  generation  than  Dryden,  Etherege,  and 
Wycherley.  He  did  not  know  the  Merry  Monarch,  who  had  died  when 
Congreve  was  a  school-boy  at  Kilkenny.  During  the  troublesome  reign 
of  King  James,  he  had  been  in  college  in  Dublin;  and  he  had  not  come 
to  London  to  live  until  William  and  Mary  were  jointly  established  on 
the  throne.  He  wrote,  therefore,  not  for  the  court,  which  was  no  longer 
interested  in  such  things,  but  for  the  wits  and  critics  of  the  chocolate- 
houses  around  the  Temple  and  Covent  Garden.  This  was  the  district 
that  Congreve  knew;  and  he  wrote  for  its  inhabitants,  who  gathered 
around  the  old  poet  at  Will's  Coffee-house.  Moreover,  the  classical 
principles  of  composition,  which  had  gradually  been  gaining  strength  for 
over  a  century,  came  into  their  own.  So  we  find  in  Congreve's  comedies 
the  fusion  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  Restoration,  comedy — 
humours,  intrigue,  and  the  influence  of  Moliere- — with  the  notion  that 
Terence  provjded.a  model  of  excellence  in  writing. 

In  the  Dedication  of  The  Double  Dealer,  Congreve  wrote:  "I  con- 
fess I  design'd  to  have  written  a  true  and  regular  comedy,  ...  I  made 
the  plot  as  strong  as  I  could  because  it  was  single,  and  I  made  it  single 
because  I  would  avoid  confusion,  and  was  resolved  to  preserve  the  three 
unities  of  drama,  which  I  have  visibly  done  to  the  utmost  severity." 
It  is  in  this  place  that  he  stated  his  belief  that  "it  is  the  business  of 
the  comick  poet  to  paint  the  vices  and  follies  of  human  kind."  To  ac- 
complish this  business,  like  Jonson  and  Moliere,  he  drew  his  characters 
according  to  his  own  theory  of  the  comic  flaw,  which  was  a  moderniza- 
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tion  of  the  old  theory  of  humours. 

He  explained  his  method  in  the  Dedication  of  The  Way  of  the  World: 

"Those  characters  which  are  meant  to  be  ridiculed  in  most  of  our 
comedies  are  of  fools  so  gross  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  they  should 
rather  disturb  than  divert  the  well-natured  and  reflecting  part  of  an 
audience;  they  are  rather  objects  of  charity  than  contempt;  and  instead 
of  moving  our  mirth  they  ought  very  often  to  excite  our  compassion. 

"This  reflection  moved  me  to  design  some  characters  which  should 
appear  ridiculous  not  so  much  through  a  natural  folly  (which  is  incor- 
rigible, and  therefore  not  proper  for  the  stage)  as  through  an  affected 
wit;  a  wit  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  affected,  is  also  false.  As 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  character  of  this  nature, 
so  there  is  some  hazard  which  attends  its  success  upon  the  stage;  for 
many  come  to  a  play  so  overcharged  with  criticism,  that  they  very 
often  let  fly  their  censure,  when  through  rashness  they  have  mistaken 
their  aim.  This  I  had  occasion  lately  to  observe;  for  this  play  had  been 
acted  two  or  three  days  before  some  of  these  hasty  judges  could  find 
leisure  to  distinguish  betwixt  the  character  of  a  Witwoud  and  a  Truewit." 

Here  Congreve  deliberately  challenges  comparison  with  Jonson  at 
the  same  time  that  he  acknowleges  his  debt  to  him,  though  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  not  in  this  debt  that  Congreve  differs  from  his  contem- 
poraries. It  is  in  his  integration  of  Jonsonian  characterization  with  the 
Restoration  social  world  and  with  Terentian  polish  and  technical  skill. 
He  calls  Terence  "the  most  correct  writer  in  the  world,"  and  extolls 
him  as  a  model  "to  design  by."  Moreover,  he  says: 

"The  purity  of  his  style,  the  delicacy  of  his  turns,  and  the  justness 
of  his  characters,  were  all  of  them  beauties  which  the  greater  part  of 
his  audience  were  incapable  of  tasting;  some  of  the  coarsest  strokes  of 
Plautus,  so  severely  censured  by  Horace,  were  more  likely  to  affect  the 
multitude;  some  of  whom  come  with  expectation  to  laugh  at  the  last 
act  of  a  play,  and  are  better  entertained  with  two  or  three  unseasonable 
jests,  than  with  the  artful  solution  of  a  fable. 

"As  Terence  excelled  in  his  performances,  so  had  he  great  advan- 
tages to  encourage  his  undertakings;  for  he  built  most  on  the  foundations 
of  Menander;  his  plots  were  generally  modeled,  and  his  characters  ready 
drawn  to  his  hand.  He  copied  Menander,  and  Menander  had  no  less 
light  in  the  formation  of  his  characters,  from  the  observations  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  of  whom  he  was  a  disciple;  and  Theophrastus,  it  is  known, 
was  not  only  the  disciple,  but  the  immediate  successor,  of  Aristotle, 
the  first  and  greatest  judge  of  poetry." 

Here  Congreve  announces  the  two  principal  ends  he  has  in  view  in 
the  writing  of  comedy,  the  portrayal  of  characters  and  the  artful  so- 
lution of  a  fable.  Now,  Aristotle  says  that  the  most  important  of  the  six 
elements  of  tragedy  is  "the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  of  the  plot."* 
Though  he  is  writing  about  tragedy,  I  believe  at  this  point  his  remarks 
are  equally  applicable  to  comedy,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  they 


*I  use  the  translation  by  Professor  Preston  H.  JSpps,   The  Poetics  of   Aristotle, 
Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press   (c  1942). 
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were  so  interpreted.  Certainly,  Terence,  as  Congreve  says,  paid  great 
attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the  incidents  of  the  plots,  and  his  Eng- 
lish imitators  had  always  regarded  the  plot  as  an  important  feature  of 
their  plays.  As  everybody  knows,  Aristotle  went  on  to  say  that  a  plot 
must  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end;  and  "those  who  would 
arrange  plots  well  must  not  begin  just  anywhere  in  the  story  nor  end 
at  just  any  point."  There  must  also  be  a  time  limit,  proportioned  to 
the  length  of  time  of  reading  or  acting;  and  there  must  be  unity. 
"Therefore,  just  as  in  the  other  mimetic  arts  a  unified  imitation  is  an 
imitation  of  a  single  thing,  in  the  same  way  the  plot  in  tragedy  [we 
must  read  comedy],  since  it  is  an  imitation  of  an  action,  must  deal  with 
the  whole  of  it;  and  the  different  parts  of  the  action  must  be  so  related 
to  each  other  that  if  any  part  is  changed  or  taken  away  the  whole  will 
be  altered  and  disturbed." 

As  we  have  seen,  Congreve  believed  that  by  following  Terence,  who 
followed  Menander,  who  derived  his  characters  from  Theophrastus,  he 
was  following  Aristotle,  "the  first  and  greatest  judge  of  poetry."  There- 
fore, he  may  be  expected  to  construct  and  develop  his  plots  as  Aristotle 
said  they  should  be.  It  has  also  long  been  agreed  that  a  well-constructed 
plot  often  is  founded  on  the  attempt  of  the  hero  to  attain  some  objec- 
tive; the  incidents  show  him  surmounting  obstacles  in  his  way.  These 
obstacles  may  consist  of  adverse  physical  conditions,  that  is,  actual  pal- 
pable obstructions  to  his  progress,  such  as  high  waters,  tempests,  and 
jungles;  or  they  may  be  in  the  form  of  the  opposition  of  other  per- 
sons, or,  at  last,  they  may  be  represented  as  psychological  or  tempera- 
mental aversions  within  himself,  which  keep  him  from  doing  what  he 
has  to  do.  Again,  Aristotle  says  that  a  plot  may  be  simple  or  complex: 
"By  a  'simple  action'  I  mean  one  that  is  single  and  continuous,  .  .  ., 
whose  change  of  fortune  comes  about  without  a  reversal  or  recognition 
scene.  By  'complex'  action  I  mean  one  whose  change  of  fortune  is 
brought  about  by  a  reversal  or  a  recognition  scene,  or  both.  These 
must  grow  out  of  the  arrangement  of  the  plot  itself  by  its  being  so 
constructed  that  each  succeeding  incident  happens  according  to  prob- 
ability from  what  has  happened  previously;  for  it  makes  a  great  deal 
of  difference  whether  the  incidents  happen  because  of  what  has  pre- 
ceded or  merely  after  it." 

The  plot  of  The  Way  of  the  World  is  complex,  in  this  sense.  The 
hero  is,  naturally,  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  named  Mirabell. 
He  is  in  love  with  and  desires  to  marry  a  young  lady  named  Millamant, 
who  has  charm  and  is  also  heiress  to  a  sizeable  piece  of  property.  He 
must  obtain  her  consent  to .  marry  him.  Well  versed  in  the  way  of  the 
world,  Millamant  knows  that  in  marriage  she  will  lose  her  independence 
unless  she  can  assure  her  ascendency  before  she  accepts  a  husband. 
She  also  knows  that  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  defeat  him  in  the  love 
game,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  neo-Platonic  cult  of  the  pre- 
ceding generation.  Therefore,  she  flirts  with  fools  to  make  Mirabell 
jealous;  he,  however,  also  knows  the  rules  of  the  game  they  are  play- 
ing. He  knows  that  jealousy  is  an  offense  against  the  code  of  love,  and 
that  its  manifestation  is  a  sign  of  ill-breeding.  He  must  conceal  his  real 
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feelings  and  play  the  game  of  wit  and  win  the  contest  of  similitudes, 
capping  quotations,  and  making  "provisos,"  conditions  upon  which  he 
will  marry  her.  Each  must  pretend  to  make  the  other  the  pursuer, 
though  they  know,  and  the  audience  knows,  that  each  has  determined 
to  have  the  other  in  the  end.  Nevertheless,  each  pretends  to  flee  from 
the  other.  As  Millimant  says,  "I'll  fly  and  be  followed  to  the  last  mo- 
ment. Though  I  am  upon  the  very  verge  of  matrimony,  I  expect  you 
should  solicit  me  as  much  as  if  I  were  wavering  at  the  grate  of  a  mon- 
astery, with  one  foot  over  the  threshold.  I'll  be  solicited  to  the  very 
last,  nay,  and  afterwards. 

"Mirabell.  What,  after  the  last? 

"Millamant.  Oh,  I  should  think  I  was  poor  and  had  nothing  to 
bestow,  if  I  were  reduced  to  an  inglorious  ease,  and  freed  from  the 
agreeable  fatigues  of  solicitation." 

This  phase  of  the  action  is  brought  to  a  successful  termination  in 
the  proviso  scene  in  the  fourth  act,  wherein,  without  revealing  his  real 
feelings,  Mirabell  out-does  her  in  the  proviso  game;  and  she  accepts 
defeat.  When  her  cousin  says,  "I  think  you  have  a  mind  to  him,"  she 
replies,  "I  think  I  have — and  the  horrid  man  looks  as  if  he  thought  so 
too. — Well,  you  ridiculous  thing  you,  I'll  have  you — "  Thus  they  have 
played  the  game  to  the  end,  and  the  hero  has  attained  his  objective, — 
as  far  as  the  lady  is  concerned. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  all.  It  has  been  gradually  revealed  to  us 
as  we  have  progressed  through  the  action  that  Millamant's  fortune  is 
held  in  trust  by  her  aunt,  old  Lady  Wishfort,  and  that  if  she  marries 
without  her  guardian's  consent  or  refuses  to  marry  the  husband  her 
aunt  may  provide  for  her,  she  loses  half  of  her  property,  which  then 
goes  to  Lady  Wishfort's  daughter.  This  young  lady,  Millamant's  cousin, 
has  married,  as  her  second  husband,  one  Fainall,  a  polished  but  vil- 
lainous gentleman.  Mirabell,  therefore,  must  secure  Lady  Wishfort's 
consent  to  his  marriage  to  Millamant.  Here  we  have  a  very  conven- 
tional situation, — a  pair  of  young  lovers,  whose  marriage  is  opposed  by 
a  guardian,  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  compelled,  with  the 
aid  of  their  clever  servants,  to  out-wit  the  old  people.  Mirabell  has 
tried  to  accomplish  this  by  paying  court  to  Lady  Wishfort,  but  he  has 
succeeded  too  well.  She  thinks  him  in  love  with  herself  and  is  angry 
to  find  that  he  is  not.  He  has  also  incurred  the  enmity  of  Mrs.  Marwood, 
a  cast-off  mistress,  who  has  resorted  to  liaison  with  Mr.  Fainall  in  an 
effort  to  recapture  Mirabell  by  arousing  his  jealousy.  Fainall  and  Mira- 
bell are  outwardly  friendly,  too  well-bred  to  allow  family  quarrels  to 
interrupt  their  pleasant  associations  with  each  other  in  the  chocolate- 
house  over  the  gaming  table;  but  each  distrusts  the  other.  Also,  it  is 
apparent  that  Mrs.  Fainall  is  carrying  on  some  sort  of  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Mirabell  and  that  they  too  had  been  lovers  earlier. 

When  the  play  opens,  things  have  reached  a  climax.  A  secret  mar- 
riage between  Mirabell  and  Millamant  is  not  to  be  heard  of,  since 
neither  is  willing  to  sacrifice  half  of  her  property;  so  Mirabell  has 
arranged  a  trick  to  be  played  on  Lady  Wishfort  to  force  her  consent  to 
the  match.  He  has  circulated  a  rumor  that  his  uncle  is  coming  to  town, 
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an  uncle  without  heirs  from  whom  he  derives  his  present  income  and 
will  inherit  a  fortune,  unless,  of  course,  the  uncle  should  marry.  The 
uncle,  Sir  Rowland,  is  to  visit  Lady  Wishfort  this  afternoon.  She  expects 
him,  will  ensnare  him,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  husband  for  herself 
and  revenge  upon  Mirabell. 

"Well,"  she  says,  "and  how  shall  I  receive  him?  .  .  .  Shall  I  sit? — no 
I  won't  sit — I'll  walk — ay,  I'll  walk  from  the  door  upon  his  entrance; 
and  then  turn  full  upon  him. — No,  that  will  be  too  sudden.  I'll  lie- 
ay,  I'll  lie  down — I'll  receive  him  in  my  little  dressing-room;  there's  a 
couch — yes,  yes,  I'll  give  the  first  impression  on  a  couch. — I  won't  lie 
neither,  but  loll  and  lean  upon  one  elbow,  with  one  foot  a  little  dangling 
off,  jogging  in  a  thoughtful  way — yes — and  then  as  soon  as  he  appears, 
start,  ay,  start  and  be  surprised,  and  rise  and  meet  him  in  a  pretty 
disorder — yes — oh,  nothing  is  more  alluring  than  a  levee  from  a  couch 
in  some  confusion. — It  shows  the  foot  to  advantage,  and  furnishes  with 
blushes,  and  recomposing  airs  beyond  comparison." 

This  is  the  lady  that  Mirabell  has  to  deal  with. 

The  same  day,  Lady  Wishfort's  nephew,  Sir  Willful  Witwoud,  comes 
to  town  on  his  way  to  the  continent,  where,  though  he  is  already  above 
forty,  he  is  going  to  polish  his  manners.  Here,  an  opportunity  presents 
itself  to  Fainall  and  Mrs.  Marwood, — they  suggest  to  Lady  Wishfort 
that  she  can  revenge  herself  upon  Mirabell  by  marrying  Milliamant  to 
Sir  Willful.  Of  course,  they  know  she  will  refuse  him,  and  thus  forfeit 
half  of  her  estate  to  Fainall's  wife.  Fainall  will  then  reveal  Mrs.  Fainall's 
relations  with  Mirabell,  threaten  to  divorce  her,  and  secure  control  of 
the  money  himself  as  a  bribe  for  keeping  his  wife  and  hushing  up  the 
scandal.  This  move  is  planned  to  take  place  just  after  they  have  re- 
vealed to  Lady  Wishfort  that  Sir  Rowland  is  a  hoax,  really  Waitwell, 
Mirabell's  servant,  disguised.  Lady  Wishfort  will  be  in  a  rage  at  the 
discovery,  eager  to  get  even  with  Mirabell,  and  fearful  of  the  scandal 
that  will  attend  a  divorce  suit  in  the  family.  Thus,  Fainall  will  get  the 
money,  Mrs.  Marwood  will  have  a  chance  to  recapture  Mirabell,  and 
Millimant  will  be  left  without  property  or  husband. 

This  is  about  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  In 
the  denouement,  which  follows  rapidly,  the  Aristoleian  principles  of 
reversal  and  recognition  are  illustrated  in  an  intricately  concatenated 
series  of  events,  in  which  the  true  wits  finally  triumph  over  the  false 
wits, — the  fools,  the  hypocrites,  and  the  villains. 

As  the  fifth  act  opens,  Lady  Wishfort  has  discovered  who  Sir  Row- 
land really  is;  Foible,  the  maid,  has  revealed  to  Mrs.  Fainall  her  hus- 
band's relations  with  Mrs.  Marwood;  Fainall,  ignorant  of  this,  demands 
that  his  wife's  property  be  transferred  to  him;  Lady  Wishfort,  desiring  to 
save  the  family  name  and  conceal  her  daughter's  frailty,  is  about  to 
yield.  Mrs.  Fainall  defies  her  accusers,  but  Fainall  increases  his  demands 
to  include  also  the  half  of  Millamant's  estate,  since  she  has  refused  to 
marry  Sir  Willful.  Here  the  hypocrite,  having  got  his  gullible  victims 
in  his  power,  stands  triumphant,  like  Mosca  in  the  last  act  of  Volpone, 
or  Tartuffe  in  similar  circumstances.  At  this  point  begins  the  reversal. 
Millamant  arrives  with  Sir  Willful  and  announces  that  she  will  marry 
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him;  Lady  Wishfort  in  desperation  offers  to  let  her  marry  Mirabell  if 
he  will  get  them  all  out  of  their  difficulties  and  save  the  family  from 
disgrace.  Fainall  is  making  a  last  defiant  attempt  to  hold  his  position 
when  Waitwell  arrives  with  the  black  box  containing  the  papers,  and 
the  villain  is  foiled. 

Lady  Wishfort  remains  herself  to  the  end.  She  exclaims,  "Oh  daugh- 
ter, daughter!  'tis  plain  thou  hast  inherited  thy  mother's  prudence." 

This  is  the  artful  solution  of  the  fable,  which  forms  the  solid  classi- 
cal foundation  for  Congreve's  structure.  Its  resemblances  to  the  plots 
of  Jonson  and  Terence  are  apparent.  Congreve  told  his  audience  that 
he  had  worked  hard  at  it;  the  Prologue  states  that  the  author 

owns,  with  toil  he  wrote  the  following  scenes, 

But  if  they're  naught  ne'er  spare  him  for  his  pains. 

Damn  him  the  more:   have  no  commiseration 

For  dullness   on   mature  deliberation. 
Similarly,   he  was   much   concerned   with   the   distinction   between   the 
Witwouds  and  the  Truewits.  The  Epilogue  enforces  this  point  and  in- 
sists upon  the  general  nature  of  the  satire: 

For  well  the  learn'd  and  the  judicious  know, 

That  satire  scorns  to  stoop  so  meanly  low, 

As  any  one  abstracted  fop  to  show. 
As  a  painter  blends  in  a  portrait  perfect  features  from  different  faces 
to  form  a  "matchless  face," 

So  poets  oft  do  in  one  piece  expose 

Whose  belles  assemblees  of  coquettes  and  beaux. 
The  graceful  language,  the  brilliant  epigrams,  are  beauties  which 
everybody  has  admired  as  decorative  embellishments.  It  is  clear  that  this 
complex  play  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  epigrams  strung  together  in 
loosely  connected  scenes.  The  whole  is  carefully  planned  and  executed 
with  supreme  virtuosity.  The  action  begins  slowly,  apparently  negli- 
gently, with  the  scene  in  the  chocolate-house;  but  each  speech  of  Mira- 
bell and  Fainall,  of  Witwoud  and  Petulant,  contributes  positively  to  the 
development  of  the  initial  theme  and  reveals  portions  of  the  situation. 
It  is  exposition  handled  with  such  naturalness  that  one  fails  to  recognize 
the  old  tricks  by  which  the  audience  is  put  into  possession  of  needed 
information.  The  middle  portions,  which  complicate  the  action  and  de- 
velop the  theme  of  the  contrast  between  the  true  wits  and  the  false  wits, 
move  with  increasing  rapidity.  The  seeming  confusion  uf  the  last  acf 
is  caused  by  the  increased  tempo  of  the  action  and  dialogue  and  by  +ha 
skillful  concentration  of  interests  that  leads  to  the  concluding  triumpr, 
of  true  wit,  embodied  in  Mirabell  and  Millamant,  over  affectation  and 
folly,  displayed  in  Lady  Wishfort,  and  vice,  as  shown  in  Fainall  and 
Mrs.  Marwood. 

The  characters  represent  the  last  refinement  of  that  "social  mode," 
which  had  become  a  literary  convention  by  this  time.  It  is  shown  in 
Mirabell  and  Millamant,  but  they  at  the  same  time  are  also  living  human 
beings.  The  rogues  and  the  fools  are  the  polished  essence  of  roguery 
and  folly,  not  the  gross,  repulsive  creatures  found  so  often  in  Jettison 
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and  his  followers  like  Shadwell.  The  asperity  that  Jonson  represented 
as  his  own  distinctive  quality  in  Every  Man  Out  has  been  displaced  by 
the  suave  urbanity  of  a  more  refined  age,  since  Congreve  believed 
"men  are  to  be  laughed  out  of  their  vices  in  comedy,"  and  "the  business 
of  comedy  is  to  delight  as  well  as  to  instruct." 

Thus  The  Way  of  the  World,  I  think,  is  the  finest,  as  it  is  also  the  last, 
English  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  it  comedy  on  classical 
models  was  brought  to  perfection,  some  few  years  earlier  than  the  class- 
ical triumph  in  other  forms.  Produced  in  1700,  in  its  way  it  sums  up  the 
seventeenth  century  in  England,  as  Swift  was  epitomizing  it  at  the 
same  time  in  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  Way  of  the  World,  moreover,  was 
first  presented  just  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  John  Dryden 
marked  the  end  of  an  age.  The  old  poet,  the  deposed  laureate,  had 
already  recognized  in  Congreve  the  culmination  of  the  wit  of  his  age 
and  a  dramatic  genius  superior  in  comedy  to  his  own;  and  he  had 
hailed  the  young  man  as  rightful  successor  to  his  own  lost  bays.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  sensed  the  significance  of  Congreve's  position 
in  the  course  of  English  classicism.  In  his  lines  "To  My  Dear  Friend 
Mr.  Congreve"  he  had  written: 

Well  then;  the  promis'd  hour  is  come  at  last; 

The  present  age  of  wit  obscures  the  past; 

Strong  were  our  sires;  and  as  they  fought  they  writ, 

Conqu'ring  with  force  of  arms,  and  dint  of  wit; 

Theirs  was  the  giant  race,  before  the  flood; 

And  thus,  when  Charles  return'd,  our  Empire  stood. 

Like  Janus  he  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd, 

With  rules  of  husbandry  the  rankness  cur'd; 

Tarn's  us  to  manners,  when  the  stage  was  rude; 

And  boistrous  English  wit,  with  art  indu'd. 

Our  age  was  cultivated  thus  at  length; 

But  what  we  gained  in  skill  we  lost  in  strength. 

Our  builders  were,  with  want  of  genuis,  curst; 

The  second  Temple  was  not  like  the  first: 

Till  thou,  the  best  Vitruvius,  come  at  length; 

Our  beauties  equal;  but  excel  our  strength. 

Firm  Dorique  pillars  found  your  solid  base: 

The  fair  Corinthian  crowns  the  higher  space; 

Thus  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 
This  estimate  of  Congreve's  powers  came  after  his  second  comedy; 
and  in  the  short  active  career  that  followed  it,  he  matured  rapidly  to 
produce  at  the  end  in  The  Way  of  the  World  an  "Imitatio  vitae,  spec- 
ulum consuetudinis,  imago  veritctis" — an  imitation  of  life,  a  mirror  of 
the  times,  an  image  of  truth — "a  thing  throughout  pleasant  and  ridic- 
ulous and  accommodated  to  the  correction  of  manners."  Since  then,  I 
think,  English  comedy  of  manners  has  been  mostly  an  indistinct  echo. 
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A  Gentleman's  Code  of  Honor  in 
Renaissance  France 

By  W.  L.  WILEY 

The  word  gentilhomme  in  French  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  and 
limit  as  the  word  gentleman  in  English.  Both  terms  at  the  present  time 
have  become  quite  generalized  indications  of  a  fairly  vague  set  of  quali- 
ties that  might,  ideally,  be  found  in  a  man.  Standards  of  measurement, 
however,  both  internal  and  external,  have  varied  and  shifted  with  the 
passage  of  time,  and  with  social  and  geographical  changes.  It  would  be 
hard  today  to  find  in  our  own  country  anything  like  universal  agree- 
ment on  the  definition  of  a  gentleman,  though  certain  attributes  of 
character  would  be  considered  by  almost  everyone  to  be  necessary  to 
such  a  man.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  where  the  lines  of  an 
older  set  of  class  distinctions  have  not  yet  been  erased,  more  traditional 
measurements  of  gentility  might  be  imposed.  In  any  part  of  our  up- 
heaving modern  world,  however,  the  task  of  definition  would  be  a 
problem. 

The  sixteenth  century  in  France,  particularly  the  first  half  of  the 
century — the  period  of  the  flowering  of  the  Renaissance — ,  saw  gentil- 
homme come  into  more  and  more  common  usage.  It  tended  to  replace 
the  older  chevalier  and  fitted  into  a  change  in  the  manners  and  customs 
of  both  peace  and  war.  Life  was  different  in  an  age  that  was  modified 
by  new  discoveries,  new  interests,  new  emphases,  and  new  social  condi- 
tions. The  great  fortified  chateaux,  for  example, — bastions  like  Loches, 
Chinon,  and  Langeais — gave  way  before  an  age  of  gunpowder,  when 
their  military  value  had  been  minimized  by  the  mobility  and  firepower 
of  massed  cannon.  They  were  replaced  by  other  chateaux  of  a  different 
nature,  elaborate  and  princely  places  like  Chambord,  Chaumont,  or 
Chenonceau,  destined  for  the  entertainment  and  relaxation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  The  gentilhomme,  then,  of  the  French  Renaissance  was  a 
nobleman,  and  one  phase  of  his  activities  was  to  accompany  his  king, 
when  invited,  on  the  many  royal  excusions  to  the  royal  chateaux  scat- 
tered over  the  realm  of  France.  As  used  by  the  chroniclers  and  writers 
of  memoires  of  the  period — and  this  is  said  after  the  consultation  of 
some  thousands  of  pages  of  these  memoires — gentilhomme  could  be  ap- 
plied to  a  provincial  nobleman  of  small  estates  or  to  his  royal  majesty 
himself.  On  one  occasion,  Brantome,  the  profuse  chronicler  who  wrote 
in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  is  describing  the  interest  of  Henri  II 
in  escrime,  the  method  of  fencing  newly  introduced  from  Italy.  The  king 
was  quite  adept  at  it,  as  he  was  at  most  athletic  activities.  In  one 
bit  of  sword-play,  Henri  put  out  the  eye  of  his  opponent,  his  own  ecuyer. 
The  King  apologized  for  it,  however,  says  Brantome,  "car  il  etait  un 
fort  honnete  et  brave  gentilhomme."  Also,  the  Loyal  Serviteur,  the 
chronicler  of  the  life  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  says  in  1527  that  Bayard 
had  such  qualities  of  manliness  and  honor  that  made  Bayard  "le  plus 
gracieux  et  plus  courtois  gentilhomme  en  ce  monde." 
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From  this  preliminary  series  of  remarks,  it  might  be  concluded  cor- 
rectly that  a  gentilhomme  is  not  an  easy  person  to  circumscribe,  even 
for  the  sixteenth  century,  or  even  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
task,  however,  will  be  consciously  limited  this  evening  to  one  point — 
namely,  the  question  of  the  gentleman's  personal  honneur  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  felt  he  should  fight  to  defend  this  honor.  It  will 
be  noted,  I  believe,  that  not  all  the  gentilhommes  of  the  period  were 
descendants  of  Bayard. 

The  gentilhomme  of  sixteenth  century  France  was  a  privileged  per- 
son, exempt  from  taxation  and  other  responsibilities  to  a  degree  that 
seems  shocking  in  a  democratic  age.  He  was  automatically  a  soldier 
and  a  swordsman,  and  thus  in  theory  the  defense  of  the  nation,  as  part 
payment  for  his  privileges.  The  alignment  of  his  position  can  be  noted 
in  the  various  reports  of  the  sessions  of  the  Etats-Generaux  during  the 
century.  At  the  meeting  of  the  three  Estates  at  Blois  in  1576  the  peuple 
frangais  are  urged  to  respect  the  nobility  as  an  ordre  superieur,  "heu- 
reusement  institue  pour  etre  le  lien  du  Souverain  et  ses  sujets."  At  the 
same  session,  however,  the  Gentilshommes  (that  is,  the  nobility)  are 
admonished  to  remember  that  they  have  been  placed  above  the  people 
only  to  render  the  people  happy.  If  they  are  unable  to  carry  out  these 
responsibilities,  they  and  their  families  should  be  reduced  to  the  ranks 
of  roturiers.  The  cahier  of  the  Clergy  as  the  session  of  the  Estates  Gen- 
eral in  Orleans  in  1560  suggests  that  privileges  and  prerogatives  were 
given  the  nobility  not  only  to  repousser  et  assaillir  par  armes  les  enne- 
mis  but  also  to  lend  assistance  and  aid  to  the  other  estates.  The  gentil- 
homme was  supposed  to  be  the  prime  defense  of  the  state,  a  point  con- 
firmed by  the  King  in  1579  in  an  edict  which  contained  the  statement: 
"La  principale  force  de  la  Couronne  consiste  dans  la  Noblesse,  dont  la 
diminution  est  l'affaiblissement  de  l'Etat."  In  this  recognized  position 
the  noble  maintained  throughout  the  century  his  sole  right  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  weapons,  not  only  the  carrying  of  the  sword  but  meme  arque- 
buses. The  nobles  request  in  1560  that  the  King  allow  no  one  in  his 
ordonnances  or  guards  companies  who  is  not  a  gentilhomme.  The  King 
replies  that  no  person  will  be  accepted  in  these  companies  "qu'il  ne  soit 
de  la  qualite  requise."  The  gentilhomme,  therefore,  had  a  monopoly  on 
the  weapons  and  the  military  position,  and  by  extension  the  privilege 
of  a  personal  honor  to  defend.  He  alone  in  this  period  could  afford  the 
luxury  of  giving  or  receiving  an  insult  which  could  precipitate  a  rapier 
thrust  that  might  well  be  mortal. 

It  was  an  age  of  vigorous  physical  exercise,  with  tourneys  and  jousts 
in  full  armor  being  continued  from  an  earlier  age.  Montaigne  speaks 
of  children's  wearing  armor  to  "roidir  le  corps."  Rabelais  has  his  Gar- 
gantua  receive  training  in  horsemanship  and  in  violent  games  from  the 
ecuyer  Gymnaste,  in  addition  to  exercises  of  the  mind.  According  to  the 
Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris  sous  le  regne  de  Frangois  I  (1515-1536), 
the  King's  entry  into  Paris  after  his  sacre  at  Rheims  was  "la  plus  belle 
entree"  that  was  ever  seen.  Jousts  were  held  before  the  Hotel  des  Tour- 
nelles,  rue  de  Saint-Antoine,  and  they  were  previously  announced 
throughout  the  whole  realm;  "et  furent  moult  excellentes,  et  y  fut  tue 
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ung  gentilhomme,  nomme  monsieur  de  Sainct-Aubin;  et  estoient  les 
tenans  messieurs  d'AIengon,  de  Bourbon,  et  de  Vendosme."  Apparently 
the  death  of  the  gentilhomme,  M.  de  Sainct-Aubin,  had  little  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  jousts.  Francis  I,  himself  no  weakling,  encouraged 
these  destructive  games.  He,  in  fact,  led  an  attack  of  pretended  serious- 
ness against  a  chateau  in  Romorentin  in  1522.  One  of  the  defenders  threw 
a  burning  chunk  of  wood  out  of  a  window  and  by  misfortune  struck 
the  King  on  the  head,  almost  killing  him  and  leaving  a  permanent  scar 
on  his  cheek.  This  was  said  to  be  the  reason  for  Francis'  adoption  of 
a  beard.  The  King,  however,  took  the  whole  incident  in  good  spirit,  ac- 
cording to  the  Memoires  of  Guillaume  and  Martin  du  Bellay,  and  never 
sought  to  identify  the  young  gentilhomme  who  had  tossed  the  damaging 
missile.  As  for  jousting,  this  sport  became  well-nigh  obsolete  in  1559, 
when  Henri  II  was  killed  by  the  lance  of  the  Seigneur  Montgomery, 
after  the  King  had  insisted  on  one  final  ride  at  the  barrier.  In  any 
event,  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France,  under 
the  leadership  and  example  of  two  kings  who  were  so  careless  of  their 
own  lives,  it  was  not  the  part  of  a  gentilhomme  to  be  afraid  of  death. 
The  seigneur  de  Fleurange,  who  was  a  childhood  playmate  of  Francis  I, 
writes  in  his  Memoires,  which  embrace  the  period  from  1500  to  1521, 
that  war  and  warlike  games  are  "le  plus  noble  exercice  que  peult  avoir 
un  prince  ou  un  gentilhomme,  quand,  c'est  bonne  querelle."  With  this 
philosophy  in  the  background,  it  is  not  surprising  that  duels  were  fre- 
quent in  defense  of  the  gentilhomme's  honneur. 

The  gentilhomme  of  the  epoch  was  a  man  of  individualized  prowess. 
He  was  more  subtle  in  his  refinements  than  his  predecessor,  the  knight 
of  the  middle  ages.  Delicacies  of  social  demeanor  had  come  up  from 
Italy  along  with  Italian  artists  and  objects  of  art.  The  mold  of  society 
became  more  complicated  and  formalized.  The  thunderous  tourneys  with 
their  heavy  lances,  swords,  and  maces  gave  way  to  finely  chiseled  ra- 
piers and  sharp  pointed  daggers — and  a  rapier  might  be  the  gift  offered 
to  a  young  seigneur  by  some  fair  lady  of  the  court.  The  gentlemen  live 
close  to  one  another  and  the  King,  in  the  midst  of  fetes  and  wars,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  art  treasures,  murmuring  a 
few  couplets  of  Saint-Gelais  or  Ronsard — but  ready  at  slight  provoca- 
tion to  draw  this  slender  rapier  against  a  good  friend.  To  oppose  this 
rapier  there  was  no  breastplate  of  steel,  but  only  the  thin  resistance  of  a 
silken  doublet  behind  which,  too  near,  was  the  quick  beating  of  a  heart. 
The  duel  judiciare,  or  judiciary  duel,  of  a  former  age,  and  in  which  the 
will  of  God  was  theoretically  expressed,  lost  favor  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  reasons  for  these  mortal  encounters  became  less  symbolic, 
but  more  personalized. 

The  most  famous  duel  of  the  century  was  that  between  Guy  Chabot, 
baron  de  Jarnac,  and  Francois  de  Vivonne,  seigneur  de  La  Chataig- 
neraie.  A  description  of  this  affair  will  illustrate  the  complicated  work- 
ings of  a  gentilhomme's  code  of  honor  at  the  time.  Frangois  I,  who  had 
issued  edicts  against  duelling,  did  not  permit  the  duel  to  be  fought  dur- 
ing his  reign,  though  events  leading  up  to  it  had  occurred  before  the 
death  of  Francis.  The  combat  took  place,  then,   early  in  the  reign  of 
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Henri  II,  on  July  10,  1547.  It  was  described  by  several  chroniclers  of 
the  period,  particularly  in  the  Memoires  of  Vieilleville,  and  there  are 
five  manuscript  copies  of  the  accounts  given  by  the  royal  heralds  who 
handled  the  preliminary  negociations  and  the  final  formalities  of  the 
duel.  There  is  also  in  existence  today  a  contemporary  engraving  of  the 
fight  in  the  cabinet  des  estampes  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris, 
accompanied  by  a  part  of  the  heralds'  accounts.  It  is  from  all  these 
sources  that  I  hope  to  give  a  picture  of  what  happened,  though  some 
of  the  details  are  confused.  According  to  the  manuscripts — all  are  prac- 
tically the  same  in  content,  but  number  12,795  of  the  French  collection 
at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  is  usually  favored  by  scholars — Jarnac 
was  a  favorite  of  Francis,  and  was  known  familiarly  to  the  King  as 
Guichot.  La  Chataigneraie,  however,  had  the  greater  reputation  as  a 
swordsman,  and  was  a  favorite  of  the  Dauphin,  later  Henri  II,  because 
of  his  "naturelles  beautes  et  perfections,  riche  stature  de  corps,  coeur 
genereux,"  etc.  The  future  antagonists  were  warm  friends,  which  caused 
plusieurs  to  want  to  break  up  their  friendship  out  of  envie.  Therefore, 
these  "several''  proceeded  to  spread  a  piece  of  gossip,  "sans  avoir  egard 
a  la  consequence."  The  rumor  that  they  spread  was — and  note  this 
is  all  anonymous — that  Jarnac  had  boasted  to  La  Chataigneraie  that 
he  (Jarnac)  had  been  intimate  with  his  (Jarnac's)  stepmother — "s'etait 
vante  d'avoir  couche  avec  sa  belle-mere."  Jarnac  shouted  all  over  the 
Court  that  whoever  had  said  that  he  had  boasted  "d'avoir  couche  avec 
sa  belle-mere"  was  mechant  and  malheureaux  and  avait  menti,  Jarnac's 
father,  naturally,  heard  the  story,  too.  La  Chataigneraie  took  up  this 
oral  challenge,  feeling  himself  certain  to  be  victorieux.  He  therefore 
issued  a  formal  cartel  to  the  King: 

"Sire,  Ayant  entendu  que  Guichot  Chabot  a  ete  dernierement 
a  Compiegne,  ou  il  a  dit  que  quiconque  auroit  dit  qu'il  se  fut  vante 
d'avoir  couche  avec  sa  belle-mere  etait  mechant  et  malheureux, 
"Sur  quoi,  Sire,  avec  votre  bon  vouloir  et  plaisir,  je  responds 
qu'il  a  mechantement  menti,  et  mentira  toutes  fois  et  quantes 
qu'il  dira  que  j'ai  en  ceia  dit  chose  qu'il  ne  m'ait  dite.  Car  il 
m'a  dit  et  redit  plusieurs  fois  et  s'est  vante  d'avoir  couche  avec  sa 
belle-mere." 

Francois  de  Vivonne. 
This   cartel   caused    a   furore   at    Court    and    La    Chataigneraie   was 
blamed  "de  toucher  a  l'honneur  des  dames,"  especially  of  one  so  highly 
respected.  La  Chataigneraie  then  wrote  a  second  cartel  to  the  King  to 
justify  himself: 

"Sire,  Au  differend  qui  est  entre  Guichot  Chabot,  et  moi,  jus- 
ques  a  present,  j'ai  seulement  regarde  a  la  conservation  de  mon 
honneur,  sans  toucher  a  l'honneur  des  dames,  desquelles  j'ai 
memoire  plutot  de  defenseur  que  d'accusateur,  meme  de  celle  dont 
est  question  en  notre  differend.  Mais  .  .  .  .,  pour  ma  justification,  il 
est  bien  requis  que  je  die  que  ledit  Chabot  a  fait  de  sa  belle- 
mere  sa  volonte  et  qu'il  m'a  dit  l'avoir  chevauchee  et  couche 
avec  elle." 
Which  was  much  worse  than  the  first  cartel. 
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Jarnac  replied  that  La  Chataigneraie  nad  lied  three  times  and  asks 
the  King  to  designate  a  field  of  battle,  for  La  Chataigneraie  "n'a  la 
bouche  si  forte  que  je  ne  l'arrete  d'une  livre  de  fer."  La  Chataigneraie 
then  sent  a  third  cartel  to  the  King,  asking  that  a  field  be  determined. 
The  King,  having  consulted  with  the  "princes,  sieur  de  Montmorency, 
connetable,  sieurs  de  Sedan  et  de  Saint-Andre,  marechaux  de  France, 
et  autre  siegneurs,  chevaliers,  capitaines  et  grands  personnages  etant 
de  notre  suite,"  decrees  that  the  duel  is  to  take  place  forty  days  from 
this  edict,  which  was  dated  June  11,  1547.  The  duel  is  to  be  fought  in 
"champ  clos,"  and  "sur  peine  d'etre  repute  non  noble,  lui  et  sa  pos- 
terity a  jamais,  et  d'etre  prive  des  droits,  preeminences,  privileges  et 
prerogatives  dont  jouissent  et  ont  coutume  de  jouir  les  nobles  de  notre 
royaume,  et  autre  peines  en  tel  cas  accoutumees."  Jarnac  accepts  these 
conditions. 

La  Chataigneraie  sends  another  cartel,  June  12.  1547,  to  Jarnac  in 
which  he  repeats  his  previous  accusations,  and  asks  Jarnac  to  let  him 
know  within  four  days  what  is  to  be  provided  in  the  way  of  weapons. 
Jarnac  sends  a  list  on  June  14.  It  is  a  formidable  array  of  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons,  and  causes  La  Chataigneraie  to  say  "Jarnac  veut 
combattre  mon  esprit  et  ma  bourse,"  according  to  the  herald.  The  duel 
is  then  set  for  July  10,  1547.  Charles  Chabot,  the  father  of  Jarnac,  says 
that  if  his  son  had  not  accepted  the  combat  he  would  have  done  so  him- 
self since  it  was  such  a  "juste  querelle." 

The  duel  is  described  in  full  detail  by  the  heralds.  The  day,  July  10, 
1547,  is  Sunday,  the  place  is  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Paris,  la  Chataigneraie  is  the  assaillant,  Jarnac  is  the  defendeur  et 
assailly.  Each  has  a  parrain,  and  the  duelling  ground  is  "dresse  au  pare 
du  chateau."  The  King  and  his  retinue  are  present.  "Sur  le  soleil  levant," 
the  herald  proclaims  the  duel,  and  says  that  no  one  is  to  interfere  with 
its  progress,  or  aid  or  deter  the  combattants,  "sous  peine  de  la  vie." 
After  this  pronouncement,  La  Chataigneraie  comes  out  of  his  logis,  led 
by  his  parrain  and  300  "de  ceux  de  sa  compagnie,"  who  are  dressed  in 
his  colors,  white  and  incarnadine.  They  progress  to  the  enclosed  ground 
to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  tamborines.  La  Chataigneraie  goes  to  his 
pavilion,  on  the  righthand  side  of  the  gate,  not  to  leave  it  until  he  enters 
the  duelling  terrain.  Then  Jarnac  is  brought  in  by  his  parrain,  with  120 
of  his  compagnie,  dressed  in  white  and  black — and  Jarnac  goes  to  his 
pavilion. 

There  is  a  long  examination  of  the  weapons  by  the  parrains.  The 
comte  d'Aumalle,  La  Chataigneraie's  parrain,  says  at  0730  that  the  delay 
is  all  Jarnac's  fault.  At  1000  le  comte  d'Aumalle  protests  the  delay 
again.  It  is  agreed  finally  that  if  one  sword  is  broken,  another  may  be 
allowed,  but  only  one.  Eventually,  all  offensive  and  defensive  weapons 
are  passed.  The  herald  announces: 

"De  par  le  Roy,   Je  fais   expres  commandement  a   tous   que, 

tantost  les  dessusdits  seront  en  combat,  que  chacun  desdits  as- 

sistans  ait  a  faire  silence,  de  ne  parler,  tousser  ne  cracher,  et  ne 

faire  aucun  signe  de  pied,  de  main  ou  oeil,  qui  puisse  aider  ne 

prejudicier  a  l\m  ne  a  l'autre  desdits  combattans." 
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The  two  combattants  are  then  brought  in  by  their  parrains  and  gens  de 
compagnie.  The  offensive  arms  are  introduced  by  Jarnac's  group.  These 
weapons  consist  of  quatre  espees  and  quatre  daguettes  (deux  grandes 
and  deux  petiles).  Both  contestants  swear  on  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
rests  on  a  "carreau  de  veloux  et  drap  d'or  trainant  jusques  en  terre." 
La  Chataigneraie  swears,  among  other  things,  that  he  has  on  his  person 
no  "paroles,  charmes,  incantations"  with  which  to  subdue  his  enemy,  but 
that  he  trusts  only  in  Dieu,  his  bon  droit,  and  the  powers  of  his  body  and 
arms.  Jarnac  makes  approximately  the  same  oath. 

The  two  opponents  sit  down,  chacun  en  son  siege,  opposite  each  other. 
Each  is  given  "une  espee  commune  et  portative,"  and  a  long  daguette 
which  is  attached  to  the  thigh  by  cords,  and  a  short  daguette  which  is 
thrust  into  the  left  boot.  When  they  are  equipped  in  this  fashion,  the 
herault  d'armes  cries  out  "laissez  aller  les  bons  combattants,"  and  the  duel 
begins.  The  description  of  it  is  very  brief.  There  are  "plusieurs  grands 
coups,"  one  of  which  on  the  part  of  Jarnac  struck  the  calf  of  the  left 
leg  of  La  Chataigneraie.  Another  coup  reached  "le  dit  mesme  j arret," 
and  La  Chataigneraie  fell  to  the  ground.  Jarnac  says  to  him,  "rend  moi 
mon  honneur."  No  reply  is  given  by  the  helpless  La  Chataigneraie,  so 
Jarnac  proceeds  to  the  King,  saying,  "Sire,  je  vous  donne  La  Chataig- 
neraie; prenez-le,  Sire,  et  que  mon  honneur  me  soit  rendu.  Ce  ne  sont 
que  nos  jeunesses  qui  sont  causes  de  tout  cecy."  The  King  makes  no  re- 
ply. Jarnac  goes  back  to  La  Chataigneraie  and  asks  him  to  make  ac- 
knowledgements of  defeat.  La  Chataigneraie  manages  to  lift  himself  on 
one  knee,  raise  his  espee  and  bouclier.  At  this  moment,  Jarnac  says, 
"Ne  te  bouge,  je  te  tueray,"  to  which  La  Chataigneraie  replies,  "Tue  moy 
done" — and  fell  back.  Jarnac  goes  back  to  the  King's  box  and  begs 
Henri  to  recognize  him  as  an  "homme  de  bien,"  and  says  there  is  no 
gentilhomme  who  will  serve  the  King  de  meilleur  coeur.  Again  the 
King  answers  nothing.  Jarnac  returns  to  La  Chataigneraie,  who  is  now 
stretched  full  length  with  his  sword  lying  at  his  side.  Jarnac  says, 
"Chataigneraie,  mon  ancien  compaignon,  recognois  ton  createur,  et  que 
nous  soions  amis."  The  herald's  report  then  puts  in  a  realistic  note: 
though  "la  charite  lui  commandoit  d'oublier  l'inimitie,  la  prudence,  lui 
conseillant  aussi  de  se  defier  encore" — he  reached  out  with  the  end  of 
his  sword  and  pushed  the  sword  and  dagger  of  La  Chataigneraie  out  of 
his  reach.  These  weapons  are  given  to  the  herald,  Jarnac  then  makes  a 
plea  to  the  King  for  La  Chataigneraie,  "pour  l'amour  de  Dieu."  Other 
courtiers  do  the  same  and  Jarnac  appeals  to  "quelque  grande  dame" 
who  was  in  the  stands — she  is  not  named.  The  King  finally  listens  to 
Jarnac,  and  says  to  him:  "Vous  avez  fait  votre  debvoir,  et  votre  honneur 
vous  est  rendu."  La  Chataigneraie  is  at  last  carried  off  the  field  by  the 
heralds  and  quatre  gentilshommes.  Jarnac  falls  on  his  knees  before  the 
King  who  tells  him:  "Vous  avez  combattu  en  Cesar  et  parle  en  Aristote." 
Jarnac  is  covered  with  honor  for  having  conquered  La  Chataigneraie, 
who  was  estime  hardy,  jort,  et  addroit,  as,  d  la  verite,  he  was.  So  ends 
the  heralds'  report  on  this  strange  and  useless  duel  caused  by  a  bit  of 
slanderous  gossip.  It  is  possible  that  some  highly  placed  feminine  rival- 
ry, maybe  that  between  the  duchesse  d'Etampes  and  Diane  de  Poitiers, 
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forced  the  final  attempted  redemption  by  the  sword  of  a  gentleman's 
supposedly  damaged  honneur.  Vieilleville  in  his  Memoires  blames  La 
Chataigneraie  for  the  whole  affair,  and  suggests  that  he  willfully  mis- 
interpreted an  innocent  remark  of  Jarnac,  and  that  La  Chataigneraie 
wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  an  inferior  opponent — and  received  there- 
for "par  juste  jugement  de  Dieu  la  mort."  The  King  also  is  blamed  by 
Vieilleville  for  the  tragedy,  "pour  avoir  luy-mesme  interprets  en  trop 
mauvaise  part  ce  mot  d'entretenir,  sur  laquelle  fut  fondee  la  querelle." 
La  Chataigneraie  was  so  certain  of  his  victory,  says  Vieilleville,  that  he 
had  prepared  a  large  banquet  of  celebration  to  which  everybody  was 
invited,  with  silver  service  borrowed  from  seven  or  eight  maisons  de  la 
cour.  However,  the  food  was  all  taken  away  by  "les  Suisses  et  laquais 
de  la  cour,"  and  a  whole  mob  of  escoliers,  artisans,  and  vagabonds  who 
had  come  from  Paris  to  see  the  duel.  Incidentally,  in  the  complications 
of  the  fight  between  these  two  courtiers,  the  honneur  of  Madame  Charles 
Chabot,  Jarnac's  belle-mere,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  forgotten. 
She  herself  made  efforts  at  legal  redress.  They  were  futile  and  got  lost 
in  the  intricacies  of  court  procedure. 

The  Jarnac-La  Chataigneraie  duel,  the  most  famous  one  of  the  cen- 
tury, was  the  last  to  be  dignified  by  the  presence  of  the  King.  It  had 
accomplished  nothing  except  to  give  to  duelling  terminology  the  expres- 
sion, coup  de  Jarnac,  meaning  a  clever,  unexpected  thrust.  Official 
edicts  continued  to  be  issued  against  the  practice  but  tacit  royal  permis- 
sion allowed  a  gentleman  still  to  defend  his  honneur.  Brantome  has  a 
long  Discours  sur  les  duels  in  his  Memoires,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
ancient  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Turks,  thought  little  of  duelling.  How- 
ever, in  Brantome's  opinion,  a  Frenchman  who  suffers  parolles  injuri- 
euses  or  dementis  cannot  be  a  vray  noble,  "comme  disoit  le  roy  Francois 
premier."  The  church  disapproves  of  duels,  but  didn't  David  fight  Go- 
liath, "et  Dieu  en  approuva  le  combat."  There  are  many  abuses,  though, 
in  duelling.  Brantome  mentions  the  use  of  magic  words  written  on  the 
scalp,  and  also  a  certain  Mahuot  who  threw  sand  in  his  opponent's  eyes. 
On  one  occasion,  some  very  impudens  persons  gave  a  one-eyed  adver- 
sary a  helmet  which  had  the  vision  of  the  good  eye  blocked.  This  hap- 
pened in  Italy.  The  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  should  there- 
fore be  examined  carefully.  There  are  courtesies  involved  in  sparing  the 
life  of  a  vanquished  opponent.  A  nice  phrase  is  "je  te  donne  la  vie  par 
couxtoisie  et  gentillesse,"  which  is  much  better  than  "rends  toy,  ou  je  te 
tueray."  Many  an  homme  de  coeur  would  rather  die  than  say  them.  Note 
that  this  is  the  phrasing  that  Jarnac  used  to  La  Chataigneraie,  who  was 
Brantome's  uncle  and  Brantome  might  have  had  it  in  mind.  A  King's 
statement  can  give  back  a  conquered  man  his  honneur — which  Henri  II 
would  not  do  for  La  Chataigneraie.  In  any  case,  a  gentleman  will  usually 
fight  in  defense  of  his  honneur  against  the  King's  prohibition,  considering 
this  honneur  dearer  than  the  incurrence  of  the  King's  wrath.  This  ques- 
tion d'honneur  might  come  in  play  at  a  Court  party,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  seigneur  de  Givry,  who  was  escorting  Mademoiselle  de  Grantmont 
on  to  the  dance  floor  to  "dancer  la  volte"  when  the  comte  de  Soissons 
took  bar  away.  The  count  "broke"  a  second  time  on  the  pair,  and  Givry 
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challenged  him  to  a  duel.  It  was  in  the  process  of  taking  place  when 
there  was  royal  intervention.  However,  Brantome  thinks  Givry  made 
a  very  nice  gesture,  becoming  to  a  gentilhomme — and  the  titre  of  gentil- 
homme  is  the  finest  that  even  a  prince  can  bear.  Francois  I,  says  Bran- 
tome,  always  swore  on  his  foi  de  gentilhomme.  This  meant  a  "gentil- 
homme de  race,  de  valeur  et  de  merite,  de  nom  et  d'armes." 

The  latter  part  of  the  century  and  the  reign  of  Henri  III  saw  duelling 
among  the  royal  favorites,  the  mignons,  carried  to  even  more  farcical 
and  tragic  extremities.  These  powdered  and  bedecked  fops,  though,  will 
not  be  admitted  into  Brantome's,  or  Monluc's,  or  Pierre  de  l'Estoile's, 
or  Lavisse's,  or  my  category  of  gentilhommes.  In  the  Memoires-J  ournaux 
of  Pierre  de  l'Estoile  of  1578,  however,  is  given  the  description  of  the 
triple  combat  between  three  favorites  of  Henri  III  and  three  of  the 
maison  de  Guise.  It  was  precipitated  by  "une  querelle  nee  pour  fort 
legere  occasion"  between  the  seigneur  de  Quelus  and  a  certain  Antra- 
guet.  Each  brought  two  friends  to  the  rendezvous  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  Marche-aux-Chevaux.  Two  of  the  six  were  killed  on 
the  spot,  one  other  died  the  next  day,  one  recovered  from  a  serious 
blow  on  the  head.  Antraguet  was  only  slightly  wounded,  Quelus  died 
thirty-three  days  later  from  his  nineteen  sword  wounds.  The  King  went 
every  day  to  see  him,  offered  a  surgeon  a  reward  for  bringing  about  his 
recovery,  saved  the  blond  tresses  of  Quelus  and  his  friend,  Maugiron, 
after  they  were  dead.  L'Estoile,  with  admirable  understatement,  says 
that  all  these  things  caused  little  by  little  "le  mespris  de  ce  Prince." 
After  this  triple  duel,  many  verses  were  circulated.  One  quatrain,  copied 
down  by  L'Estoile,  went  as  follows: 

L'Entraignet  (Antraguet)   et  ses  compagnons 
Ont  bien  estrille  les  mignons, 
Chacun  dit  que  c'est  grand  dommage 
Qu'il  n'y  en  est  mort  davantage. 

From  the  above  examples,  chosen  from  among  a  great  many,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  gentleman's  honor  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in  later  pe- 
riods, could  be  brought  in  to  play  over  relative  trivialities.  However, 
to  quote  again  from  Brantome,  King  Frangois  Premier  used  to  say 
"qu'il  n'y  avait  animal  au  monde  plus  furieux  et  dangereux  qu'un  gen- 
tilhomme frangois  desdaigne,  despite  et  mal  content."  As  for  Francis 
himself,  who  won  his  title  of  knight  in  battle  and  was  admittedly  brave 
and  adept  with  the  sword,  the  story  of  his  affair  with  comte  Guilhaume 
de  Saxe  is  told  in  the  XVII  nouvelle  of  Marguerite  de  Navarre  and  in 
at  least  one  other  chronicler.  It  was  the  gossip  at  Court  that  the  comte 
had  threatened  to  kill  the  King  if  ever  His  Majesty  were  unprotected. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  subsequent  royal  hunt,  the  King  managed  to  get 
himself  and  de  Saxe  detached  in  a  lonely  wood  far  distant  from  the 
rest  of  the  riders.  The  King  drew  his  sword,  asked  the  Count  if  he  knew 
anyone  who  would  like  to  challenge  that  blade,  deep  in  the  woods  and 
without  witnesses.  The  Count  answered  in  the  negative,  and,  having 
lost  face,  left  Che  King's  Court.  Apparently  the  honneur  even  of  royalty 
itself  could  be  protected  from  gossip  at  this  epoch  only  by  the  sword. 
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In  any  event,  the  grands  capitaines  were  normally  fine  swordsmen,  and 
likely  to  be  quick  on  the  draw. 

A  very  popular  manual  was  published  in  1576,  a  Traite  on  the  epee, 
mere  de  toutes  armes,  by  Henri  de  Saint-Didier,  who  calls  himself  a 
gentilhomme  Provencal.  It  purports  to  be  fort  utile  et  profitable  pour 
adextrer  la  noblesse.  It  consists  of  89  folios  and  contains  128  engravings 
of  two  men  going  through  the  movements  suggested  by  Saint-Didier's 
manual.  The  hats  and  costumes  of  the  figures  are  all  different,  but  the 
sword  always  remains  the  same,  and  it  is  an  authoritative  looking 
weapon.  This  treatise  is  followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  jeu  de 
paume,  or  court  tennis,  which  the  author  thinks  is  also  a  good  thing 
for  a  gentilhomme  to  know.  However,  a  knowledge  of  weapons  is  better, 
says  Saint-Didier,  "car  elles  conservent  la  sante  et  l'honneur  de  ceux 
qui  ont  peur  de  la  perdre." 

Objections  to  too  quick  a  defense  of  the  honneur  of  a  gentilhomme 
came  from  the  clergy's  notebook  at  the  session  of  the  Estates-General 
at  Orleans  in  1560 — "soit  pareillement  deffendu  audx.  de  la  noblesse 
de  mettre  la  main  aux  armes  pour  une  simple  parole  de  desmenty  ou 
autres  legeres  causes  pour  obvier  aux  querelles"  .  .  .  Also,  from  the 
same  notebook  the  King  is  asked  that  "ne  soient  permis  combats  ne 
duelz  a  quelques  personnes  que  ce  soit  comme  chose  non  convenable 
a  l'estat  des  Chretiens."  To  call  a  man  a  liar  is  thus  too  light  a  cause  to 
precipitate  a  quarrel,  in  the  clergy's  book  of  1560. 

These  remarks  on  a  gentilhomme  and  his  honneur  might  well  be  con- 
cluded with  a  brief  consideration  of  the  Discours  of  Frangois  de  La  Noue. 
La  Noue  was  a  tough  old  warrior,  who  lost  his  left  arm  in  battle  and 
had  it  replaced  with  an  apparatus  of  iron  that  enabled  him  to  sit  a 
horse.  This  gave  him  the  name  of  Bras  de  Fer.  At  his  death  in  1591 
Henri  IV  lamented  the  loss  of  an  homme  de  bien.  La  Noue's  Discours 
politiques  et  militaires,  published  in  1587,  are  written  with  great  solidity 
and  indicate  a  vigorous  and  honorable  man.  The  fifth  Discours  is  con- 
cerned with  the  bonne  nourriture  and  institution  that  should  be  given 
to  the  jeunes  gentilshommes  Francoys.  It  suggests  that  the  nobility  in 
France  was  formerly  concerned  with  justice  and  prouesse,  but  that  these 
traditional  qualities  of  vertu  are  now  buried  in  a  corruption  commune. 
The  reasons  therefor  are  a  lack  of  training  of  the  nobility  in  choses  hon- 
nestes.  The  pages  at  the  court,  normally  the  sons  of  nobles,  learn  how  to 
dress  properly  and  correct  manners,  but  they  also  learn  to  be  dissolus 
en  paroles  and  surtout  moqueurs,  and  expers  d  mentir.  It  is  a  mixed 
blessing,  however,  to  send  young  gentilshommes  to  the  universities,  be- 
cause "les  plus  beaux  honneurs  s'acquierent  par  l'espee."  It  might  be 
well,  thinks  La  Noue,  to  establish  Academies  in  certain  cities  and  in 
some  of  the  chateaux  for  the  training  of  the  nobility.  Ancient  and  mod- 
ern books  should  be  read  that  will  give  instruction  in  vertu.  The  knowl- 
edge of  "quelques  langues  vulgaire"  also  is  "fort  utile  a  un  gentilhomme." 

However,  La  Noue  thinks  the  young  gentilhomme  should  not  read 
the  romances  of  chivalry  like  the  Amadis,  which  is  just  as  pernicious 
for  the  young  as  Machiavelli  is  for  the  old.  They  learn  too  many  fanciful 
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things  and  are  exposed  constantly  to  magicians  and  enchantments.  Of 
course,  the  French  translators  have  embellished  the  Amadis,  "car  le 
vrai  language  Espagnol  est  trop  simple."  A  gentilhomme  will  never  learn 
to  be  a  good  soldier  from  the  Amadis  because  the  exploits  therein  are  too 
non-realistic.  And,  most  important,  in  the  Amadis  "le  plus  haut  point 
d'honneur  des  chevaliers  is  "a  sentre-couper  la  gorge  pour  choses  fri- 
voles."  But  things  are  better  in  England,  he  thinks,  where  human  blood 
is  not  shed  lightly. 

The  twelfth  of  La  Noue's  Discours  is  on  the  subject  of  Duels.  They  are 
caused,  in  general,  by  too  much  ire  and  orgueil.  Formerly  "les  querelles 
etaient  rares  entre  les  gentilshommes"  and  when  someone  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  querelleux  he  was  avoided  even  as  a  biting  or  kicking 
horse,  because  in  the  reign  of  Frangois  "le  vrai  point  d'honneur"  was 
"mieux  entendu  qu'a  ceste  heure."  There  is  a  faux  honneur  today, 
says  La  Noue,  which  demands,  first,  good  swordsmanship — a  quality 
that  might  be  expended  "contre  ennemis  de  guerre" — ,  and  then  expresses 
itself  in  "bravades,  piaffes,  iniures  de  paroles,  outrages  de  fait,  coups 
d'espees  et  meurtres,"  against  neighbors,  companions,  and  friends.  Then, 
asks  La  Noue,  "qu'est-ce  done  que  vray  honneur?  C'est  une  belle 
louange  et  reputation  qui  est  donnee  par  les  gens  de  bien  a  quelqu'un 
pour  cause  de  sa  vertu,  laquelle  il  demonstre  par  plusieurs  bons  effects. 
Iceux  consistent  en  l'usage  de  prudence,  justice,  prouesse,  temperance, 
verite,  et  courtoisie,  et  autres  pareilles  vertus." 

For  La  Noue,  one  of  the  great  soldiers  of  the  century,  a  gentilhomme' 's 
code  of  honor  did  not  demand  too  hasty  a  drawing  of  the  sword.  Old 
Bras  de  Fer  has  listed  several  attributes  of  gentility  which  would  still 
be  considered  basic.  He  did  not  say  at  what  point  the  gentleman's  code 
demanded  defense  of  this  vray  honneur.  That  was  a  complicated  and 
personal  problem  in  the  sixteenth  century  even  as  today. 
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Putnam,  1929. 
A  good  background  history  of  the  period  in  one  volume. 
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Henri  II.  Paris:  Hachette,  1886. 
A  picture  of  manners  and  customs  around  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Brantome.  Oeuvres  completes.  Paris:    Societe  de  l'Histoire  de  France, 

1864-1882. 

Eleven  volumes  of  gossipy  memoires  of  the  period.  The  discourse  on 
duels    is  in  the  sixth  volume. 

Cherin.  La  Noblesse  consideree  sous  ses  divers  rapports  .  .  .  Paris,  1788. 
This  work  contains  much  information  on  the  meetings  of  the  Etats- 
Generaux  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Lefranc,  Abel.  La  Vie  quotidienne  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance.  Paris: 
Hachette,  1938. 

An  excellent  short  study  on  varied  aspects  of  life  at  a  variety  of 
social  levels  during  the  period. 

Montaigne.  Journal  de  voyage.  Paris:   Cite  des  Livres,  1931. 

A  story  of  the  difficulties  in  a  gentleman's  travels  during  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Essais  of  Montaigne  are  readily  available  in  the 
Modern  Library  translation  by  E.  J.  Trechmann. 

Vaissierre,  Pierre  de.  Gentilshommes  campagnards  de  Vancienne  France. 
Paris:   Perrin,  1903. 

This  work  considers  a  gentleman's  life  on  his  estates,  during  the  years 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Renaissance  to  the  wars  of  religion. 
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credits  should  be  sent  to  us  on  forms  of  the  institutions  attended.  The 
University  accepts  one  year's  work  by  correspondence  for  credit  toward 
a  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  required  that  at  least  the  last  year's  work  for 
such  a  degree  be  taken  in  residence  at  this  institution.  Correspondence 
courses  are  not  accepted  for  graduate  credit  at  the  University. 

Procedure  for  Enrolling 

Those  desiring  to  enroll  under  this  plan  should  send  to  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  (1)  one  of 
our  application  blanks  to  be  found  on  the  back  of  this  bulletin,  with  (2) 
an  application  blank  of  the  Armed  Forces  Institute,  and  (3)  a  money 
order,  cashier's  check  or  certified  check  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  University  for  the  student's  share  of  the  cost  (the  amount  indicated 
at  the  right  in  this  leaflet).  Application  blanks  for  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  Institute  have  been  frunished  post,  camp  and  station 
commanders  and  should  be  easily  obtainable;  but  if  not,  they  may  be 
secured  from  the  Institute  Headquarters,  Madison,  Wisconsin.     Persons 
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may  have  two  enrollments  at  a  time  under  certain  conditions,  but  it 
seems  advisable  for  those  in  service  to  complete  one  course  before 
beginning  another. 

The  Nature  of  the  Work 

When  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  has  been  notified  by 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  that  an  application  has  been  approved,  the 
course  material,  including  texts,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  student  with  full 
instructions  as  to  how  to  proceed.  Each  assignment  consists  of  (1)  as- 
signed readings,  (2)  lecture  notes  or  discussion  of  the  material  under 
consideration  and  (3)  questions  to  be  answered  or  problems  to  be  solved 
by  the  student  and  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction  for 
correction.  An  assignment  will  require  approximately  five  or  six  hours 
and  persons  may  not  submit  more  than  four  assignments  in  a  course 
within  a  period  of  one  week. 

When  all  assignments  have  been  completed  and  corrected  by  the  in- 
structor, an  examination  will  be  required.  This  may  be  taken  under  the 
supervision  of  a  superior  officer.  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a 
course,  a  report  of  the  final  grade  will  be  furnished  the  student  and,  if 
desired,  the  credit  earned  will  be  transferred  to  a  designated  institution. 

According  to  Government  regulations,  a  person  must  be  disenrolled  if 
the  course  is  not  completed  by  him  within  a  period  of  twenty-four  months 
from  the  date  of  his  enrollment.  Furthermore,  a  student  must  be  disen- 
rolled if  his  course  is  not  completed  within  twelve  months  from  the  date 
of  his  discharge,  with  the  understanding  that  the  period  of  twelve  months 
shall  not  extend  beyond  the  twenty-four  month  completion  period. 
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List  of  Qourses 


Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.        No.  Assigns        and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit      (including  exam.)        and  supplies) 

Art 

The  History  and  Apprecia- 
tion of  Ancient  and  Me- 
dieval Art  c  41 2  17  $14.50 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting 

from  the  beginnings  of  art  through  the  Gothic  period. 

Commerce 

Business  Law  c91-c92 3V3  each  28  each  $10.00  each  or 

*$4.00  for  c  92 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the 

main  principles  of  law  that  govern  in  the  daily  conduct  of  business.  The 

topics  discussed  are:    contracts,  agencies,  negotiable  instruments,  sales, 

bailments,  corporations,   partnerships,  and  bankruptcy. 

Education 

Educational  Psychology 

c  71a-b  2  each  16  each     $15.25  each  or  *$4.00 

for  c  71-b 

These  courses  consider  critically  such  topics  as  heredity  and  its  rela- 
tions to  environment,  learning  and  its  motivation,  individual  differences, 
mental    hygiene,    and    mental    measurements. 

Principles  of  Secondary 

Education  c  99a  2  17  $"15.85 

This  course  emphasizes  theory,  objectives  and  types  of  organization  of 
secondary  education,  the  curriculum  as  related  to  aims  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation and  modern  American  life  and  guidance  in  the  secondary  school. 

Methods  of  Secondary 

Education  c  99b  2  17  $13.00 

Modern  methods  of  teaching  and  measuring  results  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  extracurricular  activities,  classroom  management  and 
procedures  are  stressed. 

Elements  of  Statistical  Meth- 
ods in  Education  c  103a 2  16  $10".00 

This  course  provides  the  statistical  training  necessary  for  under- 
standing the  reports  of  modern  educational  investigations  and  for  con- 
ducting simple  research  projects. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension  Division,   and   still  has   textbooks. 
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...       .  Enrollment  fee 

(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns         and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)         and  supplies) 

Historic  Foundations  of  Mod- 
ern Education  c  142a-b 2  each  16  each     $21.25  ea.  or  *only 

$4.00  for  c  142b 
These  courses  trace  the  development  of  some  important  educational 
problems  of  modern  times  as  they  have  been  affected  by  social  and  polit- 
ical facts  of  history,  etc. 

Social  &  Educational  History 

of  the  U.  S.  c  143a-b 2  each  17  each       $8.00  ea.  or  *only 

$4.00  for  c  143b 
These  courses  trace  the  evolution  of  the  educational  practices  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  through  its  various  stages. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  in  the  Elemen- 
tary  Grades   c    155   2  17  $8.20 

The  informational  content  of  science  is  studied  in  relation  to  science 

instruction  in  the  elementary  school. 

The   Teaching   of   Arithmetic 

in  the  Elementary  Grades 

c   156 2  18  $12.95 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  selection  of  subject 
matter  in  arithmetic  with  modern  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  in  the 
elementary  school. 

English 

$8.00 

without  dictionary 
$13.00 

Freshman  English  c   lx 3^  28  with  dictionary 

This  course  has  for  its  object  the  mastery  of  the  sentence  and  the 
relation  of  sentence  structure  to  paragraph  structure.  Intensive  reading 
of  prose  selections  is  included. 

$8.00    or    *$4.00 
without  dictionary 
$13.00   or    *$4.00 

Freshman  English  c  2x  3%  27  with  dictoinary 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  essay  as  a  prose  form;  composi- 
tion centers  upon  the  writing  of  longer  essays  than  in  clx.  letters  and  ex- 
positions. Extensive  reading  is  introduced  and  an  approach  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  study  of  literature  is  undertaken. 

English    Literature 

(Sophomore)    c    E3    3%  25  $11.75 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  English  literature  through  the  study 
of  representative  works  of  selected  chief  writers,  ending  with  the  work 
of  Coleridge.  (Those  having  no  credit  in  sophomore  English  should  begin 
with  this  course.  Those  having  had  part  of  the  combination  English  c22- 
c23-c24  may  continue  with  any  of  those  courses  they  lack.) 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  lias  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension   Division,   and   still  has   textbooks. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns         and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit      (including  exam.)        and  supplies) 

English   Literature 

(Sophomore)    c    E4    3%  29  $17.00    or    *$9.25 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  literature  begun  in  c  E3  and 
continuing  through  the  19th  century,  with  the  addition  of  a  study  of 
short  stories.  (Those  having  had  part  of  the  combination  English  c22-c23 
c-24  should  continue  with  any  of  those  courses  they  lack.) 

Business     English     c     6    2  18  $8.25 

This  course  concerns  the  vocabulary,  forms,  and  literature  of  the 
business  profession  with  special  attention  to  letters  of  application  and 
inquiry,  routine,  collection,  adjustment  and  sales  letters.  (For  a  longer 
course,  see  c  51  below.) 

English  Literature  c  22 

(Sophomore)    2  19  $11.75 

This  course  begins  an  introduction  to  English  literature  through  the 
study  of  representative  works  of  selected  chief  writers.  The  selections 
studied  are  drawn  from  the  beginnings  of  English  literature  through  the 
18th  century.   (See  note  under  c  E3  above.) 

English  Literature  c  23 

(Sophomore)    2  21  $11.75    or    *$4.00 

The  selections  studied  in  this  course  are  drawn  from  the  beginnings 
of  Romanticism  through  the  nineteenth  century.  (See  note  under  c  E3 
above.) 

English   Literature   c   24 

(Sophomore)    2  18  $9.25 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  modern  short  stories. 

Shakespeare    c    50    3%  28  $12.75 

About  twenty  representative  comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories  of 
Shakespeare    are    studied. 

Business    English    c    51    3V3  28  $8.25 

This  is  a  similar  course  to  English  c  6  (see  above)  but  also  includes 
a  study  of  business  reports  and  technical  articles. 

Creative    Writing:    The    Short 

Story   c    53    3V3  28  $9.64 

A  composition  course  designed  primarily  to  offer  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  short  story  writing. 

Introduction  to  the  Short 

Story  c  54a  2  18  $9.25 

This  course  includes  the  reading  and  analysis  of  numerous  short 
stories. 

American  Literature  c  81  ....     3%  28  $8.00 

This  course  concerns  a  study  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods  and  of  the  early   19th  century  through  Hawthorne   and  Poe. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension   Division,   and   still   has   textbooks. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns        and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)         and  supplies) 

The   English   Novel   c   91   ....     3%  28  $20.40 

The  course  concerns  the  development  of  the  English  novel,  particu- 
larly in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Special  attention  is  given  the  works 
of  Jane  Austen,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Eliot. 

Geography 

Principles   of  Geography 

c    15a    2  17  $12.50 

This  course  concerns  the  interrelationship  of  man  and  his  geographic 
environment. 

Principles  of  Geography 

c    15b    2  17  $12.85  or  *$4.35 

A  continuation  of  c  15a. 

Introduction   to   Geography 

c    31    2%  21  $13.45 

A  regional  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  topography,  cli- 
mate, native  vegetation,  soils  and  distribution  of  minerals  and  metals  of 
the  world. 

German 

German:   Intermediate 

Course    c    3     3%  28  $10.53 

This  course  includes  translation,  sight  reading,  composition  and 
grammar.  Persons  who  take  it  should  have  had  one  full  year  of  German. 

German:    Intermediate 

Course  c  4  3V3  28  $10.17  or  *$9.22 

A  continuation  of  German  c3  above. 

German  Literature  c  21  2  17  $7.52 

German  Literature,  from  beginning  to  Lessing  &  Schiller. 

German  Literature  c  22  2  17  $7.48  or  *$5.28 

Classicism  and  Romanticism. 

Scientific  German  c  24  3%  28  $13.00 

The  course  aims  to  develop  skill  in  reading  German  in  the  special 
field  of  (1)  chemistry,  or  (2)  medicine,  biology,  zoology  or  (3)  physics, 
mathematics.  It  will  aid  in  preparing  for  language  examinations  for  an 
advanced    degree. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension   Division,   and   still   has   textbooks. 
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COURSE 


Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns 
Credit      (including  exam.) 


Enrollment  iee 

(including  $4.00 

registration  fee 

and  costs  of  texts 

and  supplies) 


History 

Social  Science 

(Freshman)    clx    3V3  27  $13.25 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  the  institutions  of  western  civilization, 
designed  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  modern  world. 

Social  Science 

(Freshman)    c2x   3V-?  26  $16.85 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Social  Science  c  lx,  to  be  taken  only  by 
those  who  have  had  that  course  or  the  equivalent. 

American  History  c  21 2  20  $13.00 

This  course  begins  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  and  covers  the  period  1492  to  about  1843. 

American  History  c  22  2  19  $16.25  or  *$11.25 

A  study  of  American  history  from  about  1843  to  about  1897. 

American  History  c  23  2  18  $12.00  or*$7.00 

The  period  of  American  history  studied  is  from  about  1897  to  about 
1936.     For  other  courses  in  American  history  see  History  c71-c72. 

Ancient  History  c  41 3%  27  $12.15 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  the  Orient,  Greece  and  Rome 
to  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  particular  attention  to  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  cultural  and  religious  developments. 

Medieval  History  c42  3V3  28  $12.75 

This  course  deals  with  the  history  of  Western  European  civilization 
during  the  Middle  Ages  (300-1500).  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
economic-social  and  cultural  developments  during  the  late  Roman  Em- 
pire, the  so-called  "Dark  Ages,"  the  age  of  the  crusades,  and  the  Renais- 
sance. 

English  History  c  44  (w) 3V3  26  $13.00 

A  study  of  English  history  from  early  times  to  1603. 

English  History  c  45   (w) 3V3  26  $13.00  or  *$4.00 

The  period  of  English  history  from  1603  to  1944. 

American  History  c  71  3V3  28  $13.00 

A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from  1492  to 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War. 

American  History  c  72  3%  28  $13.00 

A  continuation  of  History  c  71  to  about   1936. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from  Extension   Division,   and   still  has   textbooks. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns         and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)         and  supplies) 

American    Diplomatic 

History   cl43   3Vj  28  $14.00 

This  course  is  a  chronological  treatment  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions from  1763  to  the  present.  It  discusses  important  characters  and 
events  in  our  diplomatic  history  and  traces  the  origin  and  development 
of  basic  trends  in  our  foreign  policy. 

Latin 

$6.35 
without  dictionary 
$12.10 
Intermediate  Latin  clx  dYs  26  with  dictionary 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  translation  of  Cicero's  De  Senectute 
with  work  in  vocabulary,  and  with  a  review  of  the  principles  of  grammar. 

$8.11 

without  dictionary 

$9.46 

Intermediate  Latin  c3  2  17  with  dictionary 

The  course  consists  of  a  review  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  study  of 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia. 

Latin  Composition  c  8   3V3  29  $5.00 

The  course  includes  translation  into  Latin  of  detached  sentences 
illustrating  the  general  principles  of  syntax  and  word  order  and  considers 
continuous  narrative  and  questions  of  diction  and  style. 

$9.75 
without  dictionary 
$15.50 
Latin  Poetry  c  26   3V3  28  with  dictionary 

The  course  comprises  the  reading  of  the  Phormio  of  Terence  and  se- 
lected  odes  of  Horace.   Emphasis   is  put  on   content   and   literary   form. 

Mathematics 

Note:  Either  Mathematics  cl-c2-c3  or  c7-c8  will  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Freshman  year  at  the  University;  the  latter  combination 
is    recommended. 

Introductory    Mathematics 

(College   Algebra)    c    1    2  19  $6.50 

This  course  treats  the  basic  problems  of  college  algebra.  For  a  longer 
course  in  the  subject,  see  Mathematics  c  7. 

Introductory   Mathematics 

c    2    2  19  $6.75 

A  study  of  functions  and  their  graphs,  the  limit  notion  and  graphical 
treatment  of  the  fundamental  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

Plane   Trigonometry   c   3   2  19  $7.40 

The  fundamentals  of  plane  trigonometry  are  studied  with  less  exten- 
sive application  than  in  Mathematics  c  8. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns         and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)        and  supplies) 

College   Algebra   c   7   3%  28  $6.50 

This  course  treats  the  fundamental  operations  of  algebra  and  empha- 
sizes the  solution  of  linear  and  quadratic  equations.  For  a  shorter  course, 
see   Mathematics   c    1. 

Plane   Trigonometry   c   8   ....     ZVs  28  $7.40 

This  course  concerns  itself  with  the  definitions  of  the  trigonometric 
functions,  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  the  application  of  these  func- 
tions and  log  tables  to  the  solution  of  plane  triangles. 

Spherical   Trigonometry    c    13      2  19  $7.40 

This  course  is  designed  especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
nautical  and  aerial  navigation.  It  concerns  a  study  of  the  mathematics 
relations  existing  among  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a  triangle  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sphere. 

Analytic  Geometry  c  31  3%  28  $6.40 

This  course  includes  the  standard  treatment  of  lines,  conic  sections, 
transformation  of  coordinate  systems  by  translation  and  rotation,  polar 
coordinates,  parametric  equations,  lines  and  planes  in  solid  analytic 
geometry. 

Music 

**  Elementary  Theory  of 

Music  c  1  ..' 2  16  $9.75 

A  study  of  the  rudiments  of  music;  scales,  intervals,  and  elementary 
harmonic  material  with  practice  in  melody  writing. 

**   Harmony  cl4-cl5-cl6   ....     2  each  19  $9.00  ea.  or 

*$4.00  for  cl5  and  cl6 
A  first-year  course  in  harmony,  covering  the  ordinary  harmonic  re- 
sources up  to  the  chords  of  the  seventh,  their  inversions,  and  elementary 
modulation. 

Philosophy 

Introduction  to  Philosophy 

c    41 3%  28  $6.25 

This  course  will  attempt  to  introduce  students  to  basic  problems  in 
the  various  fields  of  philosophy.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  broaden  students' 
views  with  respect  to  problems  of  contemporary   civilization. 

Ethics    c    86    3V3  28  $10.65 

A  study  of  morals  and  of  the  theory  of  good  conduct. 

Political  Science 

The   Government  of  the 

U.   S.  c  41    3y3  28  $11.75 

A  course  dealing  with  the  national  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  practical  organization  and  operation  of  the  institutions  estab- 
lished for  administering  national  affairs. 


*  This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension   Division,   and  still  has   textbooks. 
**  These   courses    require   the   use    of    a   piano. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns        and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)         and  supplies) 

American  State  Govern- 
ment c   81    3%  28  $15.75 

A  study  of  the  principles,  organization  and  administrative  methods 
and  functions  of  the  state  governments. 

Psychology 

General    Psychology    c21x-  , 

c22x-c23x   2   each  17   each   $8.95   each   or   *$4.00 

for  c22x  or  c23x 
These  courses  present  the  essential  phenomena  of  psychology  and 
the  various  methods  of  approach.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  organic  re- 
lationships within  the  whole  field. 

These  courses  give  credit  only  for  the  lecture  part  of  the  work  as 
offered  in  residence  at  the  University  and  do  not  include  the  laboratory 
part. 

Romance  Languages 

Spanish 

Note:  Candidates  for  degree  credit  at  the  University  are  required  to  take 
their  courses  in  this  department  in  residence. 

Spanish  Composition  c  3  ....     3%  28  $8.96 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  practice  in  writing  Spanish.  Prerequisite,  two  years  of 
high  school  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 

Spanish  Composition  c  4  ....     3%  27  $9.59 

A  continuation  of  Spanish  c  3. 

Spanish  Literature  c  21   31/-?  28  $15.70 

This  course  gives  a  general  survey  of  Spanish  literature  during  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  Selections  from  Lope  de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Cai- 
deron,  etc.,  are  read. 

Spanish  Literature  c  22 3%  28  $15.02  or  *$11.77 

This  is  a  survey  of  Spanish  literature  since  the  classical  period,  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  19th  century. 

Sociology  and  Anthropology 

Introduction  to  Sociology 

c   51   3Vs  28  $12.50 

A  study  is  made  of  contemporary  society,  the  forces  underlying  it, 

its  organization  and  trends. 

Social  Problems  c  52a-b  ....     2  each  17  each  $11.25  each  or  *$4.00 

Sociology  c  52a  concerns  a  study  of  all  groups  of  people  in  relation 
to  their  various  backgrounds.  Sociology  c  52b  deals  with  social  institu- 
tions and  their  problems. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from   Extension   Division,   and   still   has   textbooks. 
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Enrollment  fee 
(including  $4.00 
registration  fee 
Sem.  Hrs.         No.  Assigns         and  costs  of  texts 
COURSE  Credit       (including  exam.)         and  supplies) 

Rural   Sociology   c    102   3%  28  $12.80 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  rural  community,  considering  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  farm  life,  rural  health,  sanitation  and 
social  institutions. 

The  Negro  c  125  3y3  28  $9.00 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  American  Negro's  historical  and 
cultural  background,  aspects  of  Negro  life  and  the  problems  of  race  re- 
lations. 

Community   Recreation 

c    173a-b    2  each  17  each  $9.00  for  c  173a 

$13.50  or  *$8.50  for  c  173b 
Sociology  c  173a  concerns  foundations  of  organized  recreation  and 
c  173b  considers  areas  and  facilities  for  recreation. 

Planning    and    Administration 

of  Recreation  c   176a  2  17  $13.50  or   *$4.00 

The  course  justifies  recreation  as  a  function  of  government  and 
concerns   desirable  planning   and   administration. 

Regional   Sociology   of  the 

South  c  181a-c   181b 2  each  16  each  $11.00  each  or  *$4,00 

for  c  181b 
A  study  is  made  of  the  South  in  terms  of  natural  resources,  human 
resources,  and  culture,  with  emphasis  upon  regional  planning. 


*This  price  if  student  is  taking,  or  has  taken,  preceding  course  by  correspondence 
from  Extension  Division,  and  still  has  textbooks. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

Select  a  course  and  send  both  of  your  applications  (see  page  3)  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  Institute,  Madison, 
Wisconsin.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  course  material,  arrange,  if  possible, 
a  definite  time  for  studying.  It  is  desirable  that  you  complete  a  course 
in  the  usual  time  allowed,  thirteen  months,  but  the  University  will  co- 
operate with  you  and  will  allow  longer  if  necessary-  As  previously  stated, 
the  Government  requires  us  to  discontinue  you  if  you  do  not  com- 
plete a  course  within  twenty-four  months  from  the  date  of  your  enroll- 
ment and  if  you  do  not  finish  within  twelve  months  from  date  of  your 
discharge,  with  the  understanding  that  the  period  of  twelve  months  shall 
not  extend  beyond  the  twenty-four  month  completion  period.  If  inform- 
ation is  desired  at  any  time,  write 

Bureau  of  Correspondence  Instruction 

University  Extension  Division 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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APPLICATION  BLANK 

(for   correspondence    work   with    University    of   North    Carolina, 
Chapel   Hill,   N.   C.) 

Race 


Name   in    Full 


Last  First  Middle 


Rank  Serial  No Age 

Address  for 

returning     

assignments  Battery  Company  Troop  etc.,  Regt.  or  Battalion 

A.  P.  O.  No.  of  Post  or  Station  City  State 

Permanent    Address    

Street                    City                    State 
Previous    Education 
High   School Course   desired 


No.  yrs.  attended Date  of  grad. 


College Credit  desired 

Name        Yrs.  attended  or  degree.     If  degree  credit,  state  where 
If  credit  is  desired  elsewhere,  have  you  secured  the  approval  of  the 

authorities?   

. Cut  Here  . . 

APPLICATION  BLANK 

(for  correspondence   work   with   University   of   North   Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 

Race 

Name  in  Full  

Last  First  Middle 

Rank Serial  No. Age 

Address  for 

returning     

assignments  Battery  Company  Troop  etc.,  Regt.  or  Battalion 

A.  P.  6.  No.  of  Post  or  Station  City  State 

Permanent    Address    

Street  City  State 

Previous   Education 

High   School Course   desired 


No.    yrs.    attended Date    of    grad. 


College Credit    desired 

Name         Yrs.  attended  or  degree.     If  degree  credit,  state  where 
If  credit  is  desired  elseiohere,  have  you  secured  the  approval  of  the 

authorities?   


